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b bey building of thousands 
of power shovels, cranes 
and draglines during the past 
32 years has given Thew a 
background of practical ex- 
perience that has resulted in 
major improvements and in- 
ventions of great benefit to 
all users of material handling 
machines. 


THE THEW SHOVEL COMPANY 
LORAIN, OHIO 


Gasoline or Electric Powered 
Shovels « Cranes » Draglines » Backdiggers 
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PROBLEMS £eads 
to -MORE SALES 


Designing Small Fixtures To Meet 
Special Requirements Frequently 
Brings Important Orders for 
Equipment 


By H. R. Simonds 





@ An article of practical value in sales 

development, showing how a machine 

builder capitalizes his service depart- 
ment to the utmost. 











ACHINE tool builders have been dis- 
cussing for many years the problem 
of adequate compensation for serv- 
ice to customers. On large special 

machines there is almost always a heavy serv- 
ice expense, either before the machine is sold 
or after it has been put in place. Many com- 
panies regard this expense as a sales item. 
They strike an average of cost over a period 
of time and divide this by the number of ma- 
chines sold. In this way they secure a service 
item to be added to the sale price. Other 
companies charge directly for any service per- 
formed after a machine has been sold. 
Because machine tools frequently are sold 
on the basis of customers’ production, the 
question of what to charge for and how to sell 
a production machine is difficult to answer. 
The toolmaker must assume many of the de- 
signing problems of the manufacturer, and 
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must solve the problems by the use 
of his standard machines, or with 
modifications and_ special fixtures. 
An automobile manufacturer wants 
to make small gears to meet certain 
specifications. Instead of buying the 
gears in the open market he may pre- 
fer to purchase a machine to make 
them. The toolmaker sometimes agrees 
to furnish the gears at a _ certain 
price and in stated quantities. He 
specifies in his contract that his ma- 
chine must be used, and as he directs. 
But he is forced to use the labor fur- 
nished by the customer. The contract 
price for the gears really is the price 
of the machine. The machine tool- 
maker agrees to refund the price and 
take back the equipment if the condi- 


tions of the contract are not met. 
This method of selling requires 


The 


elaborate designing departments. 


— 


ae 


handle it. 
with 
piston 


to 
most familiar 
another with 

rings, another with electric motor 
parts, and on. <A_ miscellaneous 
group of pieces taken at random from 
the active list in the Heald service de- 


thinks best 


One 


equipped 
designer is 
gear problems, 


sO 


signing department is shown in the 
first illustration, page 865. The head 


of the department is a man of con- 


siderable tact, as well as designing 
ability. 

He points out that in nine cases 
out of ten his chief difficulty is to 
get all of the information necessary 
for making the proper design. For 
one reason or another manufacturers 
are reluctant to explain fully the 
problem they face. They send in a 
piece and ask that it be duplicated 
exactly. If the toolmaker takes this 


statement final he is nearly al- 


as 





A sliding jaw collet chuck with roll cages holds the gear by pitch line control. 


By interchangeable jaws and 
sizes of gears can be 


be 
considering the case of a 
production following it 
through from start to finish. The 
Heald Machine Co., Worcester, Mass., 
of grinding machines 
and magnetic chucks, operates a de- 
signing or 


work of 
judged by 


such a department may 


job and 


manufacturer 


customers’ service depart- 


ment of unusual size and_ interest. 
This department has about 25 de- 
signers constantly at work on the 


problems of other manufacturers. A 
machine shop for setting up new fix- 
tures in working out special problems 
is set aside for by this depart- 
ment. 

This department is a clearing house 


for hundreds of problems. The work 


use 


comes to it in the form of samples 
and rough specifications. The head 
of the department first secures enough 
definite information to make design- 
ing practicable. He then turns the 
problem over to the designer he 
866 


roll 


proper cages, a variety of 

held in this same chuck 

ways beaten. He has to go_ back 
repeatedly to the manufacturer to 
find out what the piece is used for 
and how it is used. After studying 
the problem from the_ toolbuilder’s 


viewpoint he often is able to modify 
the design without altering the oper- 
usefulness of the _ piece. 
Sometimes able to effect a 
marked saving in production 
as high as 50 to 100 per cent. 


ation or 
he is 
cost, 
A small ring gear was sent in re- 
cently with specifications 
grinding at the of 
This presented almost 
problem 


calling for 
each tooth. 
impossible 
No 
grinding wheel could be made to grind 
the base of all the teeth at one time. 
Therefore, to follow out strictly the 
customer’s specifications would require 

The cus- 
reluctance 
information. 
the quantity 


base 
an 
job. 


for a_ production 


a slow indexing process. 
the usual 
further 


however, 


tomer showed 
to give out 


In this 


any 


case, 
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was sufficiently large to warrant the 
too!maker in sending a representative 
to the customer’s plant. There he 
was given all the information. The 
result was that he returned to his 
shop, and within a few days had 
designed a new gear with wider teeth 
the bearing, or ground surface, 
on the upper part of the tooth rather 


and 


than the base. This made it pos. 
sible to grind the teeth all at one 
time with a simple wheel and at a 


rate fully ten times as rapid as any 
process which had previously been de- 
vised for grinding at the base of the 
teeth. The result an order for 
a machine. 


was 


More frequently machine tools are 
sold as the result of designing spe- 
fixtures. The actual grinding 
process in most cases has already at- 
tained a which it is inadvis- 
able to Lost motion, there- 
fore, comes in the changing from one 
piece to another, the setup or chuck- 


cial 


speed 


increase. 


ing time. Automatic fixtures are 
used extensively to overcome _ this. 
When automatic operation is not 


suitable it usually is possible to de- 
sign auxiliary holders or fixture parts 
which greatly up manual op- 
An this is the 
loose for quickly 
accurately chucking gears. 


speed 
example of 
ring 


eration. 
familiar pin 
and 


The ring contains three pins, each 


to fit snugly and accurately at the 
pitch line between two teeth. The 
chuck jaws come up against the 
back side of these pins and_ thus 
firmly hold the gear, centered ac- 
cording to its pitch diameter. Many 
modifications of this principle for 


holding gears and other similar pieces 


have been used. 


Frequently a fixture is designed so 


that an irregular piece may be put 
into a circular sleeve before being 
inserted in the chuck. The operator 
then is able to place the irregular 
work into the sleeve during grind- 
ing without losing any time. When 
the grinding of one piece has_ been 
finished he takes it and its holding 
sleeve out of the chuck, quickly puts 


the next piece with its sleeve in the 
chuck, starts his grinding and then 
at leisure takes the piece which has 


been ground out of the sleeve, in- 
serts a new piece and is ready for 
the next operation. Such a_ plan 


is followed in making the small drive 
gear of an automobile as shown in an 
accompanying illustration. 

The specific problem with this gear 


was the automatic grinding of a 
blind hole. The gear which is of 
irregu'iar shap2 is first inserted in 


a special bushing which fits over the 


large shoulder near the gear proper. 
This bushing steadies the forward 








or larger end of the gear. Another 
pushing placed in the spindle locates 
the small end of the shaft. A slid- 
ing jaw collet chuck with roll cages 
holds the gear by pitch line control 
in the same manner as described for 
the pin rings. 

This drive gear was sent in some 
months ago with a request for an 
estimate on production time. The 
service designing department sent 
hack a form.requesting more detailed 
information. ‘The data was returned 
with a blue print. The designing 
department then worked out the 
mc‘sod of chucking, and by actual 
operation determined the wheel best 
suited for the grinding and the ap- 
proximate rate of production. All 
this was sent to the customer, with 
the usual guarantee. The result was 
the purchase of machine and fixtures. 

iken followed a demonstration.: The 
machine tool builder sent a_repre- 
sentative to the plant of the cus- 
toner and kept him there until op- 
erators in the employ of the customer 
were able to show a satisfactory pro- 
duction rate. In this case the pre- 
liminary estimate made by the Heald 
company was 80 gears ground per 
hour. With the machine in actual 
preduction, from 90 to 95 per hour 
wer? turned out. 

When regular production work at 
the customer’s plant is under satis- 





By the use of special fixtures a blind 
hole is ground in these irregular 
gears at the rate of 90 to 95 an hour. 


factory control a detailed production 
data sheet is carefully filled in for 
the files of the Heald company. This 
sheet contains information covering 
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Full information concerning the use 
fixture designing. 


the whole operation. Similar sheets 
gradually become of great importance 
in future designing and estimating. 

Another example of the work of 
the service department is a cylinder 
for a small gas engine. The manu- 
facturers of the engine were anxious 
to cut down friction and at the same 
time secure a maximum pulling power 
on low consumption of gas and oil. 

At the time of the investigation 
the cylinder manufacturer was boring 
and reaming the cylinders and doing 
a good job. At the request of the 
Heald service department six cylin- 
ders were sent to be ground and 
tested in comparison with others 
which had been bored and reamed. 
The cylinders were set up and ground, 
different grades and different wheels 
were tried and every detail was thor- 
oughly investigated before a_ report 
was submitted. The final report was 
that a cylinder could be ground so 
as to produce a surface without any 
running in, equivalent to the surface 
of a reamed cylinder after it had been 
run in from eight to 20 hours. The 
cylinder manufacturer ordered two 
machines without waiting for further 
investigation. Continuing the service, 
the Heald company’s engineer de- 
signed a jig for quick loading and 
unloading of the cylinders. The re- 
sult is lower production cost for the 
engine manufacturer. 
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and description of the piece to be ground is the first requirement of successful 
When a special fixture is put in service, a complete record of production, including 


description of wheels, speeds and all other data is kept on a special form. 
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ONSIDERATION will be given 
in this article to some of the 


competitive moves made in the 
sale of the metalworking machinery 
as described in the preceding article. 
It will be recalled that a new ma- 
chine was brought to this country 
from Europe in 1905 which made pos- 
sible a certain important metalwork- 
ing operation not used previously in 
the United States. Twenty-two years 
have elapsed since the equipment was 
introduced into the country. At 
least 20 competitors have entered and 
been pushed out of the field of sup- 
plying the equipment. Three of the 
original competitors who started out 
in opposition to the European equip- 
ment remain in the field. They rank 
first, second and third in the number 
of outfits sold. There are 15 com- 
petitors all told in the field the day 
this is written, with rumors of sev- 
eral more about to enter. The Eu- 
ropean competitor has long since 
passed out of the picture. 
The question naturally arises as 
to why the European group which 
brought the equipment to this coun- 
try and did so well with it at the 
outset was unable to hold the leader- 
ship. Obviously, they did not fore- 
see the inevitable onslaught of com- 
petition, or if they saw it they made 
move to combat it. 
No blunder is 
the one they made. 
petition is alive in 
profitable business. 
able the business, 
the germ develops. The effort on the 
part of other people to share in a 
new and profitable kind of 
is as certain to come as if it 
governed by the operation of a law of 
mathematics. In the case under dis- 
cussion it may safely be assumed that 
the European competitor had no wish 
to share the profits of his enterprise 
with American competitors. 


no 
more common than 
The germ of com- 
every new and 
The more profit- 
the more rapidly 


business 
were 


The fact that he did share the 
profits and was finally crowded com- 
pletely out of the field by them, 
would seem to indicate that he was 
unable to take advantage of the op- 
portunity he had created. He could 
not, of course, prevent others from 
entering the field but had he dis- 
played a knowledge of competitive 
combat he could have prevented his 
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American competitors from eliminat- 
ing him from the field and prevent- 
ing him from earning any profits. 
He knew everything about his busi- 
ness except the art of self defense. 
The American competitor who won 


the dominating position in the field 
and kept that position is interesting 
because it is evident that he must 


have employed good competitive strat- 
egy to have accomplished what he did. 
He entered the field an exceedingly 
weak contender and emerged the 
strongest of all the contestants. Ob- 
viously, he must have handled his 


Business Benefit 


few purchasers knew anything about 
any machine, so that there 
basis of comparison. 

The plan of renting the equipment 
to the prospective purchaser that he 
might demonstrate its utility was the 
policy which proved to be a decisive 
factor in the contest. The prospec- 
tive purchaser liked this way of do- 
ing it. Subsequent events showed 
that in many he preferred to 
pay a rental charge on the equip- 
ment during the experimental period 
rather than accept equipment for free 
from another competitor. 


was no 


cases 


use 


THIS is the seventh article of a series on the 
competitive principles involved in modern busi- 


ness enterprise to be published 
A specific case of the introduction of 


Review. 


in Trade 


Iron 


a new metalworking machine from Europe, the 
subsequent development of similar machines in 
this country, and the competitive battle that was 


waged is discussed in this article. 


The next, and 


fmal article of the series, will be on the subject 


“Breaking a Deadlock ir 


forces to good advantage to have ac- 
complished what he did. 

His development of a new machine 
in 1914 cannot looked on as a 
decisive factor, although it might ap- 
marked the turn- 
The diffi- 
was that the 
done with the 
the market, but 
never been put 


be 


pear to be since it 
ing point in his 
culty at this time 
could not be 
machines offered 
that the matter 
to prospective purchasers in such light 
want to the 
machines successful on 
their own Up to this 
time the prospective purchaser’s own 


career. 
not 
work 
on 

had 
make 


make them 


and 


as to 
process 
responsibility. 


ingenuity had not been enlisted in the 
the process 
While the 
machines easier to operate and 
craftsmen could learn to do the work 
in less time with them, the previous 
machines could have operated, 
so that this factor cannot be looked 
decisive. In addition to this, 


com- 
new 


make 
successful. 


struggle to 
mercially 
were 


been 


on as 
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The second element of strength was 
derived from the men who spent all of 
their time studying and developing 
new applications of the process. These 
men better able to serve 
the the prospective cus- 
tomer their competitors’  sales- 
had little time in 


soon were 
interest of 
than 
men, who 
study. 
The two elements just described, the 
rental plan and the specialists to op- 
erate the machines, were the decisive 
the struggle. The third 
working with the opera- 
insured continuation of the suc- 
The strategy rested on the 
secure foundation of service to the pur- 
chaser of greatest value. The organi- 
zation developed morale and strength 
by continued success. It was an ad- 
vancing army. It advanced quickly 
because specialists were added to the 
staff as rapidly as they could be de- 
veloped and put into the field. 
A third element of strength 


spent 


factors in 
element of 
tors 


cess. 


was 








- 


FROM 


rinciples of W ar 





Will Fundamental Rules of Combat Serve Manufac- 
turers in Their Struggle with Competition? Strategy 


of Napoleon and Foch Has Application in Industry 


By Robert E. Kinkead 


developed as a result of the success- 
ful use of the two elements previous- 
ly described; namely, financial 
strength. While the European com- 
petitor had taken the profits out of 
his business as fast as they accum- 
ulated, the American competitor used 
his profits for three things: 


1. To further improve his equip- 
ment and reduce its manufacturing 
cost. s 

2. To build up a _ substantial re- 
serve. 

3. To carry out a national adver- 
tising campaign with the end in view 
of definitely fixing his leadership be- 
fore the public. 

It may be stated at this point that 
the profits were very large by virtue 
of the success of the enterprise. Com- 
petitive effort could not pull down 
the price for the reason that com- 
petition was not a limiting factor in 
the growth of the enterprise. The 
power and extent of competition al- 
ways determines whether or _ not 
profits are possible. Assuming that 
competitive effort is sufficiently weak 
to make profits possible, management 
either earns or fails to earn profits 
depending upon its prudence and 
judgment. In this case the manage- 
ment actually put large profits into 
the treasury. 

We may now briefly examine the 
cause of weakness among the re- 
mainder of the American competi- 
tors. From 1914 to 1922 the real 
causes of the dominating competi- 
tor’s strength were never understood. 
This statement appears to be safe 
on the general assumption that had 
the causes of the dominating fac- 
tor’s prosperity been understood his 
policies would have been copied. 
Every other feature that was not of 
decisive importance was copied. 

No other conclusion can be reached 
than that the opposing forces did not 
realize what was beating them. They 


tried everything except the execu- 
tion of the very policies which made 
the one competitor the dominating 
factor in the market. These competi- 
tors’ “Intelligence departments” 
failed to function. They were as 
blind as an army which has no de- 
partment or military intelligence. 
They could not locate the enemy or 
discover the means by which he was 
so tremendously effective. 

Now we come to the present phase 
of the struggle in which the dom- 
inating factor still’ dominates, but 
by a steadily decreasing margin. In 
the interest of economy and main- 
tenance of profits he has eliminated 
his organization of specialists and 
handles the sale of equipment through 
salesmen who sell other equipment 
as well. To offset this he has re- 
duced the manufacturing cost of his 
equipment steadily. He has developed 
an accessory and parts business. 

He has tremendous momentum due 
to having more users of his equip- 
ment than any other two or three 
competitors. The moral force back 
of the enterprise has largely been 
lost. His service to his prospective 
customer does not differ in any im- 
portant respect to the service of- 
fered by his competitor. The process 
has practically been accepted as a 
standard method of doing the work. 
More than 80 per cent of the possible 
large users of the process have prob- 
ably bought and are using equipment. 
As additional needs arise the pur- 
chaser looks around to see what each 
competitor has to offer. 

These conditions have brought about 
the leveling off process by which the 
dominating factor in the field is being 
pulled down to a status more nearly 
equal to the status of his competi- 
tors. Conversely, the competitors 
who have been able to weather the 
storm are now coming into business 
of increasing volume by virtue of 
the fact that they have been able 
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to stay in the field. Competition is 
bitter because the power of the com- 
petitors is more nearly equal. The 
price of the equipment becomes to a 
greater degree the determining fac- 
tor in its purchase. The tendency is 
for the profits to steadily decline. 
Under’ such _ stabilized conditions 
profits always decline. 

An interesting field of speculation 
lies in the direction of considering 
what may be done to break the dead- 
lock. Similar deadlocks exist in many 
industries. In the field of war, an 
analogous condition existed in the 
World war early in 1917 in the west- 
ern front. Neither side could win 
decisively over the other and trench 
warfare became the order of the day. 
Equilibrium had been reached with 
both sides becoming weaker at about 
the same rate. New leadership, ad- 
ditional forces and new strategy broke 
the deadlock and gave the allied 
armies victory. In deadlocked com- 
petitive struggles, new leadership, ad- 
ditional forces and new strategy are 
used to turn the tide and bring a 
decision. 

(To be continued) 


Drills Manganese Steel 


Although it always has been con- 
sidered more or less impractical to 
drill or machine high manganese 
steel, the Morse Twist Drill & Ma- 
chine Co., New Bedford, Mass., an- 
nounces that with the advent of a 
new cobalt steel recently brought to its 
attention it has been able to drill 
successfully railroad frogs with a 
chemical content of 1.08 per cent car- 
bon, 10.04 per cent manganese and 
having a brinell hardness of 207-217. 
The drill was of special structure to 
withstand extreme torque and point 
pressure. On one grind it was possi- 
ble to drill nine holes 1% inches deep 
through the frog. The company now 
manufactures drills for this purpose. 
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in Machine 
Shops 


Electric Equipment 
Adapted To Work 
in Process 


ECAUSE practically 
shop necessarily 
a considerable tonnage of 


ma- 
turns 


every 
chine 
over 
material, and since in average machine 
shop practice it is estimated that the 


average unit produced requires han- 
dling from 10 to 15 times, the in- 


dustry is one in which electric trucks 
have been adopted extensively. 

Probably no single type of storage 
battery handling equipment meets 
these difficulties more directly and 
makes possible greater savings in most 
plants than the crane truck. Where 
castings and forgings weighing up to 
2 tons have to be moved from stor- 
age to machines, and from machine 
to machine in process and thence to 
assembly and to cars, this equipment 
makes possible an ideal method of 
handling. Where parts are small they 
may better be placed in box contain- 
ers, and handled either by lift truck 
or by crane trucks. 

Where the assembled and 
product ordinarily would require a 
crew for loading due to its weight 
or awkward shape, the crane truck 
‘an pick up the load from the floor 


finished 





Tote Can Carriers Give 


Maximum 


Speed, Minimum Cost 








or bench, load it into the truck plat- 
form, drive into the freight car, and 
place it in proper shipping position. 
Throughout the complete operation 
of handling from storage bins or vard 


ABSTRACT by perm ission from, 
“Profitable Application of Elec- 
tric Industrial Trucks and Tractors 


in Industry,” published by the Society 
for Electrical Development Inc. The 
booklet edited by Hi. *F Payne, 
survey committee, American 
of Mechanical 


was 
Society 


Engineers. 


to final shipping of the material, only 


one man per truck unit is required 

because the crane is his helper. 
Parts that exceed the capacity of 

the crane truck can be handled by 





Crane trucks are particularly adapted to problems 


of machine shop haulage 


Ordinarily the ea- 
pacity of overhead equipment can be 
definitely increased by arranging han- 
dling operations in such a manner that 
the travelers are assigned only to 
heavy jobs, nfaking it unnecessary to 
waste time moving lighter parts which 
power trucks are suited to move. The 
intra-department handling of all these 
parts, both light and heavy, is great- 
ly facilitated by the of heavy 
and by employing the crane 
truck for motive power instead of the 
transfer car. 


overhead cranes. 


use 
trailers 


Realizing that changes of transpor- 
tation methods are best made by slow 
company manufacturing 
refrigerating machinery purchased a 
single truck, of the heavy-utility type, 
six years and at intervals of 

trucks of the modi- 
light-utility type have 


degrees, one 


ago, 


two years, new 
fied-crane and 
added. 


At this point 


been 
operating conditions 
are far from ideal. The layout of the 
buildings is not modern, the 
elevators are small, the roadways are 
and the in the 
are extremely narrow. Build- 
ings are situated on both sides of a 
private roadway, about 1000 feet long 
accessible 
course of 
“tractors” 
use 


various 


poorly paved aisles 


shops 


and all departments are 
from this avenue, so in the 
haul, the trucks of 
as they inaccurately 
this artery. 

To keep each department supplied 
rolling either truck 
or trailer as the need arises, a signal 
system comparable to that used for 
regulating traffic on Fifth avenue in 
New York has been installed. Three 
lights, red, green and white are placed 
outside of the departments, and when 
the signal 


every 


are called, 


with equipment, 


arises for moving, 


need 
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is lighted, attracting the attention of 
tractor Man as he crosses the road- 
way. In this way two useful objects 
are attained; prompt service is made 
possible and the idle time for the 
tractors is eliminated. The trailer 
equipment consists of eight 3-ton and 
of three 5-ton units substantially 
puilt, so that a load larger than their 
rated capacity can be hauled. Heavy 
castings and crates are carried from 
one shop to another or to the ship- 
ping department. The load-carrying 
trucks at this plant are used as trac- 
tors. On account of the difficult 
turns necessary within the plant, four 
wheel steer is standard, and to meet 
the paving condition, in some spots 


Feeding Steel 


NE of the outgrowths of mass 
QO production is the development 
of special machinery to perform 
certain fixed operations more or less 
automatically. Discussing this sub- 
ject in a paper presented before the 
machine shop meeting con- 
ducted in Chicago, March 14, by the 
local section of the American Society 
of Mechanical Engineers, H. L. Blood, 
chief of the machine design division, 
Western Chicago, de- 
scribed a number of interesting ma- 
chines devised by that company ad 
illustrating principals of broad appli- 
cation. 
Among the devices mentioned was 


practice 


Electric Co., 


an ingenious mechanism for feeding 
steel tubes into a centerless grinder, 
as is shown in the upper-right illus- 


tration. Tubes are stacked in an in- 
clined rack with a series of steps 
which keep the tubes parallel as 


muddy and rough, wide tires are used. 

The upkeep and repairs are found 
to be low. Trucks purchased six 
years ago have not required battery 
replacement, and for lubrication, spare 
parts and repairs the total cost is 
under $200 per year, per truck. In 
another plant, conducting similar work 
on a larger scale, accurate cost 
records show that a net saving of 80 
per cent has been effected by the use 
of electric-industrial trucks, as against 
manual methods. 

The services rendered by the light 
utility straight platform truck are 
of value particularly in the machine 
shop which is located on the second 
floor of an old building. The aisles 


have a limited clearance, the elevators 
are small and some of the curves 
appear impossible, yet, rapid, accurate 
delivery and pick-ups are made for 
each worker. 

In bolt, rivet, automobile sundry 
and small hardware manufacture, need 
arises for handling material in tote 
cans, frequently at high speed. Tote 
cans can, of course, be placed on a 
trailer or on the platform of a stand- 
ard truck either by hand, or by a 
built-on crane. 

In a plant where a comparatively 
small amount of tote can handling 
is necessary—this material happens 
to be steel chips—a crane truck is 

(Concluded on Page 878) 


Tubes to Centerless Grinder 


they roll down the incline, and also 
have the effect of preventing any of 
the tubes from being carried along 
the top of others. The tubes rol! 
one at a time upon a series of grooved 
rollers which are driven by power de- 


Meir are Reve rte ne 






















rived from one of the shafts of the 
grinder. 

As the weight of the tubes is not 
sufficient to provide the traction 
necessary for feeding them into the 
grinder, the rollers, which are soft 


steel are mounted on permanently 
magnetized studs. The frame which 
supports the studs is of bronze, and 
the studs are connected at the end 
opposite the rollers by a bar of soft 
steel. The studs are magnetized in 
such a way that alternate rollers are 
of different polarity. When a tube 
bridges the air gap between two ad- 
jacent rollers, it completes the mag- 
netic circuit, and the resulting traction 
between the tube and rollers is ample 
to feed the tube into the grinder. The 
arrangement of the rollers may be 
seen clearly in the illustration at the 
lower left. 
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German Blast Furnaces Differ 









from American Designed Units 


Coke Is Irregular in Size and Moisture Content—Flue Dust Is Sintered—Large 
Fuel Charges Employed—Bells Usually Are Small—Large Tonnages 


Obtained 


AW materials used in the Ruhr 
district of Germany are as- 
sembled from Newfoundland, 


Sweden, Spain, Africa, and from the 
Minette mines of France and Luxem- 
burg. Perhaps 20 per cent of the 
raw materials originate in Germany. 
Fifteen years ago furnaces were based 
on a larger proportion of minettes and 
the steelworks used Thomas _ iron, 
which contains 0.3 to 0.4 per cent sili- 
con and 1.5 to 3.0 per cent phosphor- 
ous. While the steel capacity of 
recent installations is largely from 
open-hearth units, usually the tilting 
type, there remains a heavy prepond- 
erance of Thomas converter capacity, 
and the major part of the iron pro- 
duction is Thomas quality. ‘This re- 
quires high-phosphorus ores. 
Basic iron for open-hearth 
ranges from 2.5 to 4 per cent manga- 
nese. This, it is thought; is because 
they concentrate practically all their 
scrap into the open hearth, where the 
pig iron charge is about 25 per cent, 
the remainder being good plant scrap 
from mills and pits, with a major 
part being rather poor light outsid> 
So the high scrap heat, with 


work 


scrap. 
its low-iron content, melts down with 
about a 1 per cent manganese, about 


the same starting point as with our 
50 per cent hot metal of 2 per cent 
manganese content open-hearth prac- 


tice, and is tapped with the same 
residue manganese. This digression 
explains why high manganese basic 


Manganiferous ore 
is nil in Germany. They import all 
of the manganese and conserve it, 
reusing open-hearth slag and mining 
old ferro and even spiegel slag. This 
is concentrated, and the so-called slag 
concentrate—running 12 per cent man- 
ganese—is recharged. Manganese ore 
Sweden, Africa, and the 
Other common grades 
foundry, called hematite 


pig iron is used. 


comes from 
Near East. 
of iron 
and of 
that we find here. 

With such wide 
the burdens found at various plants are 
Ata 


are 


the same variable analysis 


sources of supply 


of the most composite character. 
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Willcox 


of 


By fT. H. 


MPRESSIONS 
practice and 


blast furnace 
equipment in 


Czecho-Slavakia, Luxemburg, the 
Ruhr district, Belgium and Eng- 
land were related Feb. 17 before 


the Eastern States Blast Furnace 
and Coke Oven association, Wil- 
liam Penn hotel, Pittsburgh, by 
F. H. Willcox, vice president, Freyn 


Engineering Co., Chicago. The 
characteristics and preparation of 
raw materials used in the blast 


the Ruhr dis- 
in the accom- 


furnace burdens of 
trict are discussed 
panying article. 


three furnace plant, each 17,000 cubic 
feet capacity, producing 1500 to 1800 
tons of iron per day, 32 different 
iron-bearing materials are used. This 
is a most extreme type, and perhaps 
the wide composite ore allotment was 
to its favorably situated 
Rhine shipments. 


being 
and land 


due 
for 


Ores Are Imported 


An inland plant nearby used a 
burden made up of 40 per cent Wa- 
tana, 20 per cent high-grade lump 
minette, 40 per cent roasted and sin- 
tered German spathic and _ limonite 
ores, and the usual plant by-products. 
over Dortmund, one 
large plant 85 per cent 
Swedish magnetites, about 40 per cent 
sintered with the remainder made up 
of manganese ore and plant by-prod- 
ucts, while at an adjacent operation 
Wabana made up the major part of 
the burden. At Bochum, with four 
furnaces, the burden was made up of 


Going toward 


was using 


sinter, produced from a mixture of 
flue dust, Spanish, African and Swed- 
ish concentrates, all fines, mixed 
with from 8 to 12 per cent 


coke breeze and sintered on Dwight- 
Lloyd type machines. The Swedish 
would correspond roughly to our Har- 
mony concentrates in fineness but the 
hematites were seemingly as fine as 
flour. 

Germany is rated with having con- 


siderable ore reserves in Bavaria and 
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Plants Have Many Refinements 


Southern Germany. They are low 
grade and apparently have to be 
roasted before they can be concen- 


trated. It has been found cheaper 
to import than to develop the 
low-grade deposits. It is interesting 
to note that the turn toward imported 


ores 


ores has given the Ruhr district a 
distinctly better grade ore to work 
than was the case formerly. Not 
only this, but I am of the opinion 
that it gives a distinctly superior 
burden, as compared with our some- 
what easily reducible ore burdens, 


the magnetites, sinters and_ probably 
Wabanas not being so quickly affected 
by the reducing influence of the fur- 
nace gas. 
There does not seem to be any defi- 
proportion of hard ores 
magnetic ores that gives the smooth- 
ly working furnaces which charac- 
terize the Ruhr district. Their prac- 
tice follows that of our Eastern district 
where mixtures have been used for 
many years ranging from 20 per cent 
sintered ores and 80 per cent hema- 
tite, up to 85 per sintered ores 
and 15 per cent hematite, not to men- 
the 100 per cent sintered ore 
practice. If we step back to our own 
moment, find that 
such burdens invariably give lower 
blast pressures, lower coke and greater 
regularity, the furnace taking heat— 
unfavorable lines—without 
serious tendency to stick and hang. 
Aside from the reducibility factor 
of mixed ores such as are used, the 
burden is of course more open, as 
charged. The minettes break up and 
decrepitate, but with a _ considerable 
proportion of lumpy ore, agglome- 
rate and sinter, the burden stays more 
open than ours. Some plants having 
a multiple track stock house charge 
the ore in group filling sequence, 
much as is done at Provo, Utah, there- 
by giving a layer filling of coarse and 


nite sinter, 


or 


cent 
tion 


shores for a we 


even on 


fine in sequence. 

A peculiar aspect of their practice 
is that they some ores in a 
lumpy condition that we would re- 
fuse to charge. In two plants now 


use 











irge 








peing designed for Germany, clearance 
in the throat for 14-inch lumps is 
being provided. It is surprising their 
furnaces work as well as they do 
and that working with a burden natu- 
rally coarse, they show as much in- 
terest in rendering fine ores coarser. 

Fine African hematite ores are 
more difficult to sinter than a mix- 
ture of hematite, according to German 
operators. The tonnage in the Dwight- 
Lloyd machines drops 20 per cent. 
As compared with rate of production 
here, they run slower an a ton per 
square foot per day basis. The qual- 
ity of sinter is poor, compared to some 
of the sinter one sees in the East, 
put is so much superior to an ad- 
mixture of fine hematites and mag- 
netites that it is not difficult to see 
justification for the practice. Their 
cost is stated to be $0.35 per ton. 


Ore Is Screened 


While we lay a lot of stress on 
physical and chemical uniformity, the 
first factor does not seem to play the 
part that it does here, though the 
second is watched, as it has to be with 
a great many varieties of ores used. 
I was told that Swedish shippers 
screen out the lumps, sending them to 
Germany and the rubble to America. 


So, while we in America have come 
to like, or at least, tolerate, fine ores, 
and have developed furnace lines, 
fuel, blowers, and charging equipment 
to fine natural ores, the Ruhr district 
has clung to coarse ores, natural or 
artificial. And this is all logical, 
since after we had set a pace in ton- 
nage output and coke economy, the 
only way that the Ruhr district could 
follow, with their low-pressure blow- 
ing equipment and_ inflexible tub 
charging system, was to keep the 
burden open. 

Limestone in the burdens usually 
is calcite and we would call it dirty 
and excessively large. The _ pieces 
charged will average 6 or 7 inches, 
with maximum up to 12 inches, lump 
and slabs. The stone is not so free 
of fines, however, as a result of not 
as intensive crushing, as might be 
expected. 


Coke Is Irregular 


Leaving aside an exception here 
and there, their coke is not as well 
prepared as that used in this country, 
being more irregular in size, analysis 
and moisture. The coke will average 
30 pounds per cubic foot, and some- 
times 32 pounds. Ash and sulphur 
range from 8 to 9 per cent with 
1.0 to 1.3 per cent sulphur and 4 to 
8 per cent moisture. There is remark- 
able absence of fingery coke and cross 
fracture and the coke does not break 
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up easily. The structure seems close 
but regular, and little of sponge. 

Scrap is not used to the extent that 
one encounters here, unless its use is 
camouflaged most successfully. Much 
of the borings and turnings are 
briquetted for open-hearth or foundry 
use, thereby eliminating this large 
source of supply. 

Flue dust is not recharged raw, 
except at one plant of nine visited, 
where 5 per cent is put back. They 
were, however, installing a Green- 
awalt plant. One plant was blowing 
the dust into the stack, 30 feet 
below the stockline, in a 3-inch open- 
ing. Clean blast furnace gas, com- 
pressed to 60 pounds, is used as a 
conveying fluid means, 2200 cubic feet 
per minute being employed. All dust 





can be averaged up would consist of 
a three or four furnace plant having 
concrete bins with a capacity of 100,- 
000 tons ore and limestone in bins. 
There would be four or five scale 
car tracks running through, parallel 
with center line of furnace plant. 
Each track has one or two scale cars 
with two tubs into which the ore 
is weighed. Directly back of each 
hoist is a crane spanning these four 
scale car tracks, the crane bringing 
the tub to the base of the hoist. 
Coke is brought from the ovens in the 
tubs. 

Inclusive of scale cars, crane and 
hoist, three to four men are required 
per turn to charge the furnace. Large 
ore yards with bridges behind the 
bins are lacking; in many cases the 





General view of German blast furnace plant on the Rhine 


made on three furnaces is recharged 
into one furnace, amounting to 70 
tons per day. The regularity of th2 
furnace is good and the results not 
discernible at the tuyeres, as far as 
sloppy conditions are concerned. 

Stocking and charging equipment 
employed at a three-furnace plant in- 
cludes Neeland tub filling, as modi- 
fied after its adoption in the Ruhr 
district. There are also two other fur- 
naces with double skip and McKee 
top. The furnaces differ in lines and 
capacity, but not materially, and are 
of typical German construction. The 
skip-filled furnaces make 7 per cent 
dust, and the tub-filled furnaces 3 
per cent dust. Skip-filled furnaces 
burn but three-fourths as many 
tuyeres as do the tub-filled furnaces. 
The _ skip-filled furnaces make about 
20 tons more per day apiece, and 
use about 40 pounds less coke. The 
pressure is said to be higher on the 
skip-filled furnace, but both are un- 
der 16 pounds. 

The bin system is distinctly differ- 
ent from ours. Leaving aside ex- 
tremes in hand labor and in expendi- 
near a_ typical 


tures, as layout as 
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bins are the ore yard, ore storage 
reserve being on the dock. Filling 
is in large units. The depth of coke 
layer as charged is sometimes 4 feet 
in the furnace top. Bearing in mind 
periodic charges of coarse materials, 
it can be appreciated there is an 
exceptional cross permeability for gas 
flow in the furnace top. Charging is 
carried on with excellent regularity 
and smoothness. 


Furnace Construction Differs 


Furnace construction is an_ in- 
version of ours, that is, a brick stack 
with steel bands with cooling plates 
set in, and a steel plate bosh and 
tuyere jacket without plates, water 
cooled on the exterior. The whole 
structure is supported on heavy struc- 
tural framework extending to the top 
platform. Even on American type 
shells such as we have adopted for 
our designs abroad, they insist on 
heavy structural beams running ver- 
tically from top of column to top 
platform. 


Bells are usually smaller. Linings 


are 35% inches thick in the inwall. 
They have our corventional type 
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of stockline protection on the top 
where they do not resort to metal 
tops, but one doesn’t see much of 
that. Inwall cooling is carried up 
to the stockline wearing plates. As 
a rule they use a cast-iron box on 
8-foot vertical centers, the plate hav- 
ing a 7-inch depth on the face and 
9-inch horizontal spacing between 


plates. The end is open and the 
water under no pressure. The plate 
is about 20 inches in from the face 


of lining. 

Boshes are higher than here, and 
do not usually go over 78 to 80- 
degree angle, though as high as 84 
degrees is employed. However, the 
same hearth and bosh diameter seems 
to hold. Opinion frequently was ex- 
pressed that for their material and 
rate of driving, it was better not to 
go beyond 78-degree bosh angle or 
over 1300 degrees Fahr. blast tem- 
perature. 

Furnace sizes vary. Perhaps the 
best relative production was a main- 
tained average of 915 tons on a fur- 
nace with a 16 foot 5 inch hearth. 
a bosh of 22% feet diameter and 14 
feet 9 inches high, a stockline of 17 
feet, a height of 84 feet and a capac- 
ity of 22,300 cubic feet. This was 
operated on Swedish, Minette and 
German ores, using eight large tuy- 
eres and 1325 degrees of heat. The 
largest stack encountered was built 
with a 20%-foot hearth, a 24-foot bosh 
and total capacity of 33,000 cubic 
feet on a height of 95 feet. This 
stack used Swedish magnetites, part 
nodulized, and was credited with 985 
tons average production on about 
2050 pounds coke. 

Speaking of high-tonnage furnaces, 
some remarkable rates are _ being 
maintained. For instance, one plant 
makes 930 tons per day on a 22,300 
cubic foot furnace, measured from the 
iron notch to within 2 feet of closed 
bell. This is done without outside 
scrap on a yield of 54 per cent. 
The same size stack in 1914 made 
550 tons. The wind volume is 70,000 
cubic feet per minute, blown at 14 
pounds pressure through eight tuyeres. 
A blast temperature of 1300 degrees 
Fahr. is carried. 

The coke rate of 2080 pounds 
seemed high, as’ did the top tempera- 
ture of practically 650 to 700 de- 
grees Fahr. But the rate of driv- 
ing is such that the retention period 
of gas and stock is abnormally short, 
and besides the coarse burden of 
Swedish Minette ores would seem to 
give a restricted gas-to-ore contact 
factor. Low-silicon Thomas iron is 
produced and the slag runs 34 to 35 
per cent silicon, 10 to 11 per cent 
aluminum, 5 to 6 per cent magnesium 
and 45 to 46 per cent carbon monox- 
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ide, with sulphur of 1.5 to 2.0 per 
cent. The furnaces are cast six, 
seven and even eight times a day, 
dependent upon the mixer demands. 
Parts of casts are put into the sand 
beds, there being no pig casting ma- 
chines at these plants. In a couple 
of plants the iron is run out in 
sheets, as we run into hot slag pits, 
and broken with a ball for open- 
hearth charging. 


Stove Operation Unique 


Two-stove operation is common, but 


with three stoves to a furnace, one 
standing hot and used perhaps every 
third or fourth round, or not at 


all, gas being burned occasionally to 
keep it hot. Many plants operate 
three stoves and resort to two when 
circumstances warrant. 

For practical purposes engine qual- 
ity gas must be used, considering 
plugging or impregnation and fusion. 
Their efficiency is good, actually 80 
per cent with three stoves in opera- 
tion, and their heat capacity is 
much in line. Pressure combustion 
has to be used, and is of course found 
of several varieties. There is noth- 
ing remarkable about thé stove fit- 
tings except for an excellently de- 
veloped automatic remote _ control 
whereby one stove tender operates 
two sets of stoves, the valves opening 


as 


and closing in sequence. A com- 
parison between typical American 
and German stoves follows: 
American 
Size stoves, feet ..... : 23 x 105 
Size checkers, inches........ 4 xX 214 
Heating surface, sq. ft. seseeeeee 91,400 
Checker weight, pounds 1,570,000 
German 
Size stoves, feet ....... . ,0023 X 108 
Size checkers, inches ....54% to 1% x 3 to 0.82 
Heating surface, sq. cteescectacmmsa eee 
Checker weight, pounds ...1,100,000 


A decided distaste for wet wash- 
ing is noticed at German plants, 
partly due to recent stringent regu- 
lations in regard to dumping dirty 
water into the rivers. Part is due 
to the expense of wet washing, both 
in power and in heat value. Part 
to the general bother and _ trouble. 
Much interest is displayed in Siemens- 
Schukert, in Elga and in Metallbank 
units—all essentially Cottrell but with 
modifications in size of tubes. or 
plates and gas velocity and regulat- 
ing means. 


Practice Is Different 


Luxemburg, French and Belgium 
practice is so different from ours that 


little is to be learned, except ad- 
miration for their ability to handle 
and charge low-grade 27 to 33 per 


cent iron ores, and make pig iron on 
2400 pound coke and sell it, as bil- 
lets and sheet bar, in England and 
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South America. They are building 
excellent plants with modern equip. 
ment, and have the reverse where 
ten furnaces are blown from one 
common blast main, the ore charged 
by volume with 500 men for the 
ten furnaces, and use 60 stoves fireq 
with gas engine quality gas. A 28. 
000-cubic foot furnace, such ag jg 
under way in Luxemburg, is good 
for only 450 to 500 tons, as against 
900 tons and better in the Ruhr 
district, and of course costs as much 
to build. So that is just a glimpse 
of what they must contend with ip 
the Minette and Ruhr districts. 


Speaking of European plants jp 
general as against American, per- 
haps our plants do not have the 


elaborations and refinements that one 





finds abroad. But they are simpler, 
and less expensive to build, even 
though more sturdy in the furnace 
itself. A comparison of weight fol- 
lows: 
American German 
Contents, cu. ft. 20,000 21,200 
Weight, pounds: 
Furnace 1,340,000 2,012,000 
Skip 260,000 1,580,000 
SRI i chcatapeouisaccadsenuss vusiaseeetons 950,000 5,000,000 
Stoves 900,000 800,000 
Gas cleaning 250,000 700,000 
Total 3,700,000 10,092,000 


The bins being used as ore storage, 
we should add the equivalent of an 
ore yard and bridge, but not includ- 
dumper, as both are hand 
unloading propositions. This would 
add about an equivalent 2,300,000 
pounds to the American weight, giv- 
ing 6,000,000 pounds versus 10,100,000 
pounds. 

If raw materials are placed on a 
parity and labor and _ supplies on 
a parity, the cost of a ton of pig 
iron is approximately $2.10 higher 
for a Ruhr type plant than at a mod- 
ern American plant, using the same 
materials and labor and _ material 
costs. The typical Ruhr district plant 
with its bins, heavy hoist and fur- 
nace, elaborate gas cleaning and gas 
engines, will cost approximately $26 
per ton per year, as against $20 per 
ton per year here. As to labor, a 
single furnace plant will run 5 
tons per man per day, as against 
our 6 tons per man per day. In 
both cases modern outfits are con- 
sidered, though using a 900-ton Ger- 
man base. 

The present trend not only at blast 
furnaces but in the _ steelworks is 
what they call “Rationalization.” In- 
tensive study is given man hours, in- 
dustrial wastes, the number of men 
carrying 10,000 brick, unloading and 
loading materials, ultra microscopic 
study of cost above, etc. A consid- 
erable number of men of the Waer- 
mestelle are engaged in this stop- 
watch work. 


ing car 


































































































Ford Uses Forged, Spun and Welded 
Parts for Axle Housings 


New Methods, Embodying Novel Equip- 
ment Are Employed in Shaping and 





NE piece construction is being 
QO employed effectively by the 

Ford Motor Co. in its Model A 
automobile through the medium of 
electric welding. The adoption of this 
method was not without its problems. 
If it had been possible to step out 
into the market and buy a machine 
adapted to weld sections of various 
shapes, the problem would have been 
simplified. But no manufacturer of 
electric welding equipment builds ma- 
chines suitable for welding parts such 
as Ford wanted. So engineers of the 
Ford organization had to design spe- 
cial machines suitable for specific pur- 
poses, 75 per cent of which were built 
by the Ford engineers because finest 
thought and supervision is necessary 


Assembling of Parts 


By John D. Knox 





UTOMATIC ma- 
chine recently 
developed for weld- 
ing differential ring 
and neck. (Right) 


Same machine in 
action. (Below) Dif- 
ferential ring and 
neck before and 
after welding. 





to the successful development of ma- 
chinery whose mechanical and electri- 
cal problems are so interlocked that 
one can only be considered in rela- 
tion and as it affects the other. 
Many experiments were tried and re- 
jected, others were carried to success- 
ful conclusions. Some 25 per cent of 
the machines were placed with con- 
cerns whose experience especially fit- 
ted them for building that type of 
equipment. Heavy copper dies for 
clamping the work in the machines 
were developed. 

Electric welding not only permits 
speed, uniformity and strength of con- 
struction to be obtained but also affords 
low cost of assembly. The current 
is brought to each welding machine 


at 440 volts and is stepped down by 
a transformer to low voltage, sel- 
dom surpassing 10 volts, and high 
amperage since the heating effect. is 
greater at high amperages. 

The principle of welding simply is 
heat plus pressure, applied scientifical- 
ly. In electric resistance flash weld- 
ing, heavy copper or copper alloy 
jaws, which are excellent conductors 
of electric current, grip the parts at 
a uniform distance from the abutment 
of the two pieces to be welded. This 
is necessary as the jaws not only sup- 
ply the current but also control the 
heat radiation in the pieces them- 
selves during the heating period. The 
pieces to be welded are of a uniform 
cross-sectional area and like the laws 
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of the Medes and Per- 
sians, cannot be 
changed if good weld- 
ing is to be executed. 
In the actual welding 
process, an electric are 
between the 


appeared 
drawn 
two pieces and a por- 
tion of each piece 
used as fuel to heat 

up an area of metal in 

each piece suitable for welding. The 
heating has been ideal, localized at 
the juncture, from the inside out and 
the heated parts have been protected 
from the oxygen in the air and other 
impurities by the enveloping action of 
the arc. The more intense the heat 
becomes the greater the resistance and 
the less the quantity of current con- 
sumed, altogether a speedy and eco- 


is 


is 


econd of a series of articles on welding, forging 
and stamping processes employed by Ford Motor 
Co. for production of its Model A car. The first 


in the March 22 issue. 


instalments will explain details involved in fab- 
rication of various units by welding. 


brake shafts, front and radius 
rod, oil pump gear, oil pump screen 
reinforcements, fuel tank, steel spoke 
wheels, spare tire carrier, windshield 
frame, muffler, fan assembly, and bat- 
tery support. 

The fabrication of the rear axle 
housing, the differential ring gear, the 
fuel tank and the fan blades will serve 
typical examples to depict how 


rear 


as 























nels to the desi 
length and pierces twa 
holes in the web at the 
desired location. 4A 
partial circle then jg 
formed from the chan™ 
nel section by two die 
operations. The first 
operation produces ag 
U-form. The section 
then is placed in an 
adjacent forming press which closes 
up to the U into a partial circle. The 
gap later is closed by welding in the 
differential neck forging to the ends 
of the channel section. 

The holes, which are pierced in the 
web at the first operation are known 
as dope holes and are for the ip. 
jection and drainage of the oil used 
to lubricate the differential gears, 


Subsequent 

















HEATING BARS PREPARATORY 


PRESS, 


STEEL 
WHICH 


nomical procedure. Two and one-half 
tons per square inch upsetting pres- 
sure is applied to the parts instantly 
by the ingenious application of the 
lever and fulcrum principle known as 
a toggle action, the current being cut 
off in the early part of this upset. 
A description of all welding opera- 


tions employed in the fabrication of 
the various parts for the present 
model Ford car would involve con- 
siderable space for its presentation. 


A few of the parts assembled by the 
utilization of welding include the 
steering gear housing, starter shaft, 
differential ring gear, rear axle hous- 
ing, engine pan, generator pulley, 
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TO BEING 


IS EQUIPPED WITH 


, sa iret. 

SERVED TO THE BULLDOZING MACHINE SHOWN AT THE LEFT. IN THIS 
TRIPLICATE DIES, THE DIFFERENTIAL NECK OR SLEEVE IS FORGED 
welding is being utilized to effect the The metal around these holes is an- 
combination of materials. nealed by being passed beneath gas 

A rear axle housing in the Model burners. This is accomplished by 
A is fabricated of forged, pressed and placing the rings on one end of a 


hot spun steel parts. The housing for 


the differential, known as the banjo, 
is made of a small channel section. 


The U-shaped section of steel is rolled 
on the company’s 14-inch merchant bar 
mill. The department set aside for 
the fabrication of the differential hous- 
ing is located near the hotbed. 

The channel arriving at 
this department are placed on a roller 
conveyor table. This table terminates 
in an electrically-driven combination 
shear and punch which cuts the chan- 


sections 


horizontal pipe and by a mechanical 
pusher advancing them to the opposite 
the around the holes be- 
ing gradually heated while running 
the gamut of burners. Seven rings 
are heated simultaneously. The holes 
in the rear axle differential housing 
are flanged out by punch and die on 
one machine and restruck by a punch 
and die on a second machine. The 
pieces then are hooked on an ele- 
vated conveyor which carries them to 
the welding station for joining with 


end, steel 
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the differential neck forging. 

The differential necks are forged 
from round bars rolled on the mer- 
chant mills of the Ford company. The 
pars are heated in a furnace fired by 
coke oven gas. It is interesting to 
note in passing that these ovens are 
painted with aluminum to reduce the 
radiation losses. When at the desired 
temperature a bar is removed from 
the hearth by a clamp and chain block 
suspended from a monorail, and is 
transferred from the furnace to a 
horizontal forging machine. The lat- 
ter is equipped with triplicate dies. 
Loose scale is removed by a scraping 
device. The bar is inserted in the 
top die and upset; then into the mid- 
dle die which increases this upset; 
and, finally into the lower die which 


removes the formed section from the: 


bar proper. These operations are re- 
peated until the heated section of the 
bar is exhausted. The steel then is 
returned to the furnace for further 
heating and a fresh bar substituted. 
Three forging installations are pro- 
vided for this purpose. 

The flash is trimmed off after the 
forging operation and the piece is re- 
struck to the specified contour. The 
forging, held in a chuck, then is rough 
machined on multimatic machines, the 
opening for the drive shaft being 
bored to 3-inch diameter, reamed and 
the neck faced to facilitate suitable 
electrical contact for welding which 
follows. 


Clamps Made of Copper 


Welding machines of Ford design 
are installed in this department for 
effecting the union of the differential 
ring and neck. These are provided 
with heavy clamping jaws of copper 
which permit the passage of a large 
volume of current through the joint 
to be welded. A transformer is housed 
in the base of each machine and low 
voltage and high amperage current is 
conducted from this to the water- 
cooled copper electrodes by heavy flex- 
ible copper leads. 

The differential neck forging and 
the differential housing or banjo are 
placed in the clamps of the welding 
machine which hold them in accurate 
alignment. The two pieces are locked 
securely in their respective jaws. The 
operator then pulls a horizontal lever 
slowly through an are of a circle. The 
two separate sets of clamps are ad- 
vanced toward each other and as the 
differential neck forging and housing 
meet, the transformer circuit is closed 
by a trigger switch operated from the 
handle of the lever. The arc, throw- 
ing out a_ spectacular 
sparks, quickly heats the pieces to 
welding temperature in 5 to 7 seconds. 


volume of 











CLOSEUP OF THE PUNCH AND DIE WHICH FORM THE U-SHAPED BLANK FOR 
THE DIFFERENTIAL RING INTO AN UNCOMPLETED CIRCLE 


The operator then pulls the lever 
quickly through the remaining part 
of the arc to its maximum position, 
this being known as the upset. The 
current is cut off during the first 25 
per cent of the upset. The pressure 
thus applied at the junction of the 
two pieces while at welding tempera- 
ture causes them to become one as- 
sembly and forces from the weld all 
overheated metal. The flash left by 
the welding operation is trimmed, then 


follows the final machining operation 
and assembly into the rear axle unit 
which later will be described. Within 
the past few weeks Ford engineers 
have designed, built and developed a 
new machine for welding the two 
parts just mentioned. With this ma- 
chine one man can do the work of five 
men and two of the old style ma- 
chines. The entire unit is automatic, 
the operator having only to load, trip 
the machine and remove the work. 
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DIFFERENTIAL RING OR BANJO BEING WELDED TO THE DIFFERENTIAL NECK OR 
SLEEVE BY THE FLASH RESISTANCE METHOD 
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PARTIAL VIEW OF THE DEPARTMENT IN WHICH THE BANJO OF THE REAR AXLE ASSEMBLY IS FABRICATED. MACHINES IN 


THE CENTER ARE USED FOR FLANGING 


fabrication of the rear axle 
the differential housing is held to 
close tolerance. It is limited to a 
width ranging from 3.499 to 3.501 
inches. A 0.003-inch tolerance is the 
maximum allowed in the bore of the 
completed differential housing while in 
the final bore of the differential sleeve 
the diameter is held to a 0.001-inch 
limit, ranging from 3.150 to 3.151 
inches. 


In the 


’ 
(To Be Continued) 


Handling Is Facilitated 


by Electric Trucks 
(Concluded from Page 871) 


used for the work. Formerly nine 
wheelers were kept busy all day in 
disposing of this material. The dis- 
tance from the plant to the siding 
on which the car was placed that car- 
ried these chips away frequently ex- 
ceeded 1000 feet and always included 
a curving up grade of 6 per cent, 40 
feet long. When crane trucks were 
placed in service, primarily in other 
operations, they were assigned the job 
of removing this chip material. Two 
trucks, two drivers and two helpers 
now do the job in 20 minutes that 
formerly required 8 man hours a day. 

Plants handling large amounts of 
material in tote cans have found that 
a specially designed truck is particu- 
larly useful. This is built to lift the 
can with arms that clinch it just un- 
der the top rim. One such truck 
working mainly in the hot bolt de- 
partment of a Pittsburgh plant saves 
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THE DOPE HOLES THROUGH WHICH 
SERTED AND DRAINED 
shift in 


approximately six 


this work. 


men per 


Plant Moves Loads in Tumblers 


A recent development in this type 
of handling has been accomplished by 
a hardware plant which handles ma- 
terials in one-ton batches in tumbling 
barrels. Parts are carried in this 
way to tumbling and later to pickling 
or shipping. 

Handling pipe fittings and small 
iron or steel sundries is occasionally 
improved by the use of a magnet 
sling from a crane attached either 
to a low lift or straight platform 
truck. Power is supplied from the 
batteries of the truck and the magnet 
is used for the loading or unloading 
as is commonly the case, on a larger 
scale, in handling pig iron. 

This use of the electric truck meets 
another problem frequently met in the 


same plants. The storing of cases 
and kegs in warehouses, prior to 
shipment or subsequent to receipt 


constitutes an operation that is wide 
open to lost motion. The tiering truck 
has come into favor in many plants 
for doing this work. 





Suggests Standards for 
Electrical Products 


Adoption of minimum standards of 
performance for electrical products as 
the next logical step in the standardi- 
zation program of the electrical indus- 
try was the recommendation of W. S. 


Rugg, vice president, Westinghouse 
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DIFFERENTIAL GREASE IS _IN- 


Electric & Mfg. Co., East Pittsburgh, 
Pa., in an address which he presented 


recently before a meeting of the 
policies division, National Electrical 
Manufacturers association. Successful 


standardization already accomplished 
by the industry on apparatus charac- 
teristics, such as capacity, speeds 
and dimensions, should be followed 
by establishment of quality levels of 
performance, according to Mr. Rugg. 

Regarding the minimum standard 
of performance as a direct means of 
achieving economy and efficiency of 
production, and above all, of insuring 
the user of apparatus against unbal- 
anced design and performance and 
general unsatisfactory service, the 
speaker described the ideal minimum 
as accomplishing a balance between: 
1.—Lowest cost of manufacturing and 
distribution; 2.—greatest adaptability 
to the purpose for which the appara- 
tus is to be used; 3.—greatest durabli- 
ity, or its length of life; 4.—lowest 
cost of maintenance; and 5.—lowest 
cost of power for operating it. 


Increases Tractor Quota 

By March 20 the tractor division of 
the Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Mil- 
waukee, had disposed of its entire 
sales quota for 1928 and preparations 
have been completed for a 50 per cent 
increase over this quota, an official 
of the company has stated. 





Alloy steel production of the Don- 
ner Steel Co. Inc., Buffalo, in 1927 
was double that of 1926. 
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11 Automobile Manufacturers .... . 28.05% 
«- 11 Auto Parts Manufacturers ..... 12.76% 
11 Leading Steel Producers....... 





5.24% 








Motor 


Car Com pany Profits Are 


Many ‘Limes Those of Suppliers 
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Is Undue Pressure Being Exerted for Low Prices ? 


tomobile industry in 1927 were 

more than five times the aver- 
age return for iron and steel com- 
panies, the chief single source of raw 
material supply for motor cars. Com- 
pared with earnings for parts and ac- 
cessory makers, the automobile indus- 
try showed a return that was more 
than twice as great. 


Bh, vomits on capital in the au- 


By John W. Hill 


in the steel trade that motor car com- 
panies have tended to exert undue 
pressure for lower and lower prices. 
Unquestionably in recent years the 
automobile trade has held the whip 
hand over many suppliers, as a great 
consumer in a buyer’s market. 

Has the advantage thus held been 
pressed beyond sound economic bounds 
and to a point where the profits and 


asked many times in the past has 
been aroused afresh by the appear- 
ance of the 1927 reports. 

It must be admitted that earnings 
of iron and steel companies have 
dropped so notoriously low, not be- 
cause of poor business or greatly 
slackened activities, but because of 
depressed prices. In the period of 
exceptional industrial prosperity of the 
past three years iron and steel av- 














During 1927, a year of some un- purchasing power of other great lines 
certainty and recession in general have been reduced? This question erage prices have declined about 15 
trade, the return per cent. This 
of 11 leading au- drop in values 
tomobile com- ‘ has more than 
panies was $28.05 Automobile Manufacturers oflact. aveek eet. 
for each $100 of Total Capital ings effected by 
. ‘ (As of the begin- Net Income ; 
total capital. The ning of the Year) Belore Bond % "Earned important econ- 
return of ch Excludes All Interest and on Total omies In produc- 
: . COMPANY Reserves Dividends Capital ti Ss 
parts companies Chrysler Corp.. 1927  $ 76,909,436  % 19,674,923 25.59% es Ome Sie 
was $12.76 for Yrs. end. Dec. 31 1926 72,835,7U8 15,740,773 21.61 panies literally 
Dodge Bros., Inc 1927 114,978,610 13,441,326 11.69 
each $100 of cap- ‘Yrs. end. Dec. 31 1926 92,055,690 25,412,616 27.60 have saved a 
ital, while 11 General Motors Corp 1927 636,678,004 (1) 235,104,826 (1) 36.90 dollar in operat- 
steel companies Yrs. end. Dec. 31 1926 488,978,240 (1) 186,231,182 (1) 38.10 ing costs and 
9 Hudson Motor Car Co. Yr. end. Dec. 31,’27 43,078,017 14,431,256 33.50 
earned only 13 Mos. end. Dec. 32 1926 43,001,985 5,372,874 12.48 then handed $1.10 
5.24. ‘ Hupp Motor Car Corp 1927 19,556,499 2,719,164 13.90 or mor 
$ 24. These facts is ee Dec. 31 1926 17,085,973 3,507,629 20.51 ore So the 
are shown by a Mack Trucks, Inc 1927 75,054,566 5,844,306 7.79 consumer in 
compilation of Yrs. end. Dec. 31 1926 (2) 57,647,535 8,852.453 15.35 lower prices. For 
. Nash Motors Co. 1927 38,563,350 22,670,745 5.88 
earnings for the "V re. end. Hav. 30 1926 34,718,272 23'346.306 6.72 the $1,000,000,000 
three groups of Packard Motor Car Corp 1927 46,480,944 11,743,498 25.25 expended in new 
. . Yrs. end. Aug. 31 1926 39,136,538 15,843,587 40.47 - 
ind ‘ if : an 2 
us tries by Pierce Arrow Motor Car Co 1927 24,543,170 d 403,496 d 1.64 ‘ d RY effi 
IRON TRADE ReE- Yrs. end. Dec. 31 1926 22,051,577 1,638,910 7.43 cient steel-mak- 
, Reo Motor Car Co 1927 27,993,424 4,071,608 14.55 in : . 
iittala “yrs. end. Aug. 31 1926 26,935,504 4,280,094 15.88 Sas © 
rather startling Studebaker Corp 1927 12,958,832 11,937,861 10.57 the last ten years 
discrepancy be- Yrs. end. Dec. 31 1926 110,724,038 13,042,119 11.78 there is not a 
tween profits of Total 11 Companies 1927 1,216,794,852 341,236,017 28.05 dollar of _ in- 
: 1926 1,005,171,060 303,268,543 30.15 ; 
automobile com- creased earnings 
: 10 Ce 5 s excluding 1927 580,116,848 106,131,191 18.29 Sat * 
panies and those General Motors 1926 516,192,820 117,037,361 22:70 visible. Since 
producing steel, (a) Deficit 1902 iron and 
is found the basis (1) Includes e ie in. undivided profits of subsidiary companies steel prices have 
(2) Excludes subsidiaries 
for assertions ee advanced only 25 
frequently heard per cent, while 
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wages in the industry have increased 











150 per cent. During the same period p— 

prices of _general commodities have BOYS, YOU CAN HAVE 

geome sep HOO furthermore THE ORDERS IF You'LL 
’ SHARPEN YOUR PENCILS 


that one of the most aggressive fac- 





tors in bearing down on iron and 
steel prices is the automobile indus- 
try. Little more than a decade ago 
the motor car trade was an insignifi- 
cant user of steel. Probably not more 
than 3 or 4 per cent of the steel 
made flowed directly into the produc- 
tion of motor cars. 

But the present picture is radically 













different. The motor car industry is 
one of the four great consuming lines 





of iron and steel, taking fully 15 per 
cent of finished steel production in 
an average year. The policies of its 
buyers inevitably have an important 














effect upon the steel trade. The mo- 
tor car industry is largely concentrated 
into great producing units, as a result declare these insinuations are base- 
of which it wields a tremendous in- less. Of course, it is admitted, the 
fluence through purchasing depart- motor car companies buy in the low- 
ments. This influence unquestionably est market. Competition in their own 
is more potent than that of any other trade compels this. If the steel com- 
single iron and steel consuming line. panies have built up an _ excessive 
Has this power been employed, with plant capacity thus creating a buyers’ 
disregard of the ultimate economic market, the motor car trade is not 
consequences, to force down steel at fault. 


prices to a level unprofitable to the Moreover, it is maintained that the 
steel producer and enormously profit- automobile industry has pointed the 
able to the automobile maker? way in mass production and that it 


Have the shrewd two-fisted men has expanded from nothing to a gi- 
who control the purchasing policies gantic over-towering industry in the 
of the motor car companies taken un- short space of a single generation. 
due advantage of a competitive sit- It has provided a great new outlet 
uation in the steel trade to play off for steel, an outlet undreamed of at 
one producer against another and the beginning of this century. 
thus wear down price levels? This great industrial structure it 

The motor car interests, themselves, is asserted, has been erected by virtue 








. 
f 
Automobile Part and Accessory Manufacturers 
Total Capital 
(As of the begin- Net Income 
ning of the Year Before Bond % Earned 
Excludes A Interest and on Total 
COMPANY Reserves Dividends Capital 
American Bosch Magneto (¢ 1927 § 8,021,207 $ 469.174 5.85% 
Yrs. end. Dec. 31 1926 10,207,265 448,319 4.39 
Briggs Mfg. Co 1927 32,300,621 1,155,730 3.58 
Yrs. end. Dec. 31 1926 29,993,093 8,178.5] 27.25 
Continental Motors Co 1927 35,205,764 1.756.558 4.99 
Yrs. end. Oct. 31.... 1926 34,886, 94¢ 2,569,099 7.36 
1) Kelsey-Hayes Wheel Cory 1927 27,640,077 631,877 2.28 
Yrs. end. Dec. 31 192¢ 29,650,528 1,120.8 3.78 
Midland Steel Products C 1927 13,058,302 1,776.87 13.60 
Yrs. end. Dec. 31 1926 12,743,083 1,748,611 1S. 72 
Motor Wheel Corp 1927 12,632,17 1,542,834 12.20 
rs. end. Dec. 3] 1926 12,287,118 1,628,810 7.29 
Smith (A. O.) Corp 1927 16,531,570 946,212 23.89 
Yrs. end. July 31 1926 15,596,757 028.73¢ 13.01 
Spicer Mfg. Corp 1927 14,630,650 1,116,352 7.64 
‘rs. end. July 31.. . 192¢ 14,222,690 1,696,630 11.93 
Stewart Warner Speedometer 1927 26,734,85 5.210.053 19.48 
Yrs. end. Dec. 31 192¢ 26,263,598 5,108,885 19.46 
Timken-Detroit Axle Cc 1927 15,091,023 1,540,530 10.21 
Yrs. end. Dec. 31 1926 14,314,89u 1,772,460 12.38 
Timken-Roller Bearing ¢ 1927 28,109,901 10,221,537 36.30 
Yrs. end. Dec. 31 192€ 25,064,780 9,854,310 39.30 
Total 11 Companies 1927 229,956, 14¢€ 29,367,732 12.76 
192¢€ 225,230,748 36,155,226 16.05 
1) Company incorporated in May, 1927. The capitalization shown is the combined capital 
zation of Kelsey Wheel Co. and Hayes Wheel Co., thus showing what the capital of the present 
company would have been had it existed on Jan. 1, 1926. The earnings for 1926 are the combined 
earnings of the two companies 
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Have they sharpened 


of quantity output and low prices that 
have placed the automobile within the 
reach of the multitude. Mass pro- 
duction depends upon mass consump- 
tion and, mindful of this fact, motor 
car producers maintain they must keep 
an iron hand upon costs in order to 
hold motor car prices low. As to 
profits, it is declared a measure of 
difference is to be expected between 
an industry producing a basic raw 
material like steel and one making 
a finished product into the sale of 
which there enters such hazardous 
considerations as style and _ popular 
whims. 

This is the case of the automo- 
bile industry. Its fundamental sound- 
ness within certain limits is denied 
by nobody, not even those who com- 
plain most bitterly of the alleged ruth- 
less buying methods of some automo- 
bile companies. 

It is business wisdom for any in- 
dustrial company to buy its materials 
as cheaply as possible, but it may be 
seriously questioned whether it is good 
policy to exert such a pressure upon 
prices as to create an unbalanced eco- 
nomic situation. 

That, according to some observers 
in the steel trade, is what is hap- 
pening as a result of the buying poli- 
cies of many automobile companies. 
Obviously a return upon capital of 
little more than 5 per cent is in- 
adequate for a great basic industry 
like steel. An aggregate of $6,000,- 
000,000 is invested in the steel trade. 
Mills and plants give employment to 
approximately 450,000 and annual pay 
rolls are more than $750,000,000. If 
the steel industry does not prosper, 
the thousands of investors who hold 
steel company securities together with 
the steel mill employes, cannot pros- 
per. All this is bound to have a 
reflex upon the automobile trade 
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their pencils too fine? 


whose very life depends upon a wide 


distribution of prosperity conducive 
to mass consumption. 
An important eastern banker who 


has had occasion to study the buy- 
ing policies in many lines of in- 
dustry has this to say: 

“Some companies in the automobile 
industry are inclined to forget the 
economic consequences of their buying 
policies. Purchasing departments, un- 
der constant pressure from the top, 


seem to be possessed with the de- 
sire to get something for nothing. 
This is not only true with respect 
to iron and steel but to all other 
suppliers. 

“No one would dispute the right 
of the motor car companies to buy 
in the lowest market. But I do not 


believe it sound for a motor car com- 
pany to carry its advantage to the 
point of asking its supplier to do busi- 
ness on an unprofitable basis. I have 
heard of cases like this. Frequently 
when an automobile producer reduces 
the price of its car it expects sup- 
pliers to cut their prices in propor- 


tion. By this method the automobile 
company protects or increases _ its 
profits, while the supplier already 


working at rock bottom levels, some- 
times holds the bag. Here is found 
some part of the explanation at least 
of the glaring discrepancy in profits 
between the motor car companies and 
those in many lines producing ma- 
terial from which the automobile is 
fabricated.” 

What is true of the iron and steel 
companies is true also, in some de- 
gree of the parts companies. Their 
earnings on capital average about one- 
half of the return for automobile com- 
panies. With the exception of a few 
producers the earnings of parts com- 
panies are not impressive. This re- 
flects the tendency of 


growing mo- 


tor car makers to produce as much 
of their own part needs as_ pos: 
sible or to buy from the outside at 
close prices. 

Last year brought a reduction in 
the net return of nearly all important 
industries compared with 1926. The 
11 parts companies in the compilation 
earned 12.76 per cent on capital com- 
pared with 16.05 per cent one year 
before. The 11 steel companies, 
earned 5.24 per cent against 6.89 per 
cent in 1926, and the 11 automobile 
companies earned 28.05 per cent 
against 30.15 per cent. 

It is curious to observe that among 
the motor car companies the domi- 
nant factor, General Motors, earns 
far more than the average for other 
leading companies, exclusive of the 
Ford Motor Co., figures for which are 


not available. In the steel trade, on 
the other hand, the largest interest, 
the United States Steel Corp., shows 
a net return upon capital, not only 
extremely small compared with Gen- 
eral Motors, but actually less than 
the independents. 

The steel companies selected for 
the compilation are among the most 
important in the trade, making prod- 
ucts consumed in the manufacture of 
automobiles. Nearly all of them pro- 
duce material for many other uses 
and lines than that of automobile 
manufacture. Yet nowhere has the 
pressure been so great for lower steel 
prices in recent years, than from the 
motor car companies. But to this fac- 
tor alone cannot be laid the full blame 
for low steel profits. 

The steel industry has indulged in 
a scramble after volumes of output, 
without due consideration of possible 
profits. It has fallen behind in the 
modern art of merchandising its prod- 
uct at a price yielding a fair return 
upon capital investment. Undoubtedly 
it has allowed itself to drift into 
a position where it is easy for the 
automobile industry or other large 
consumers successfully to insist upon 
undue concessions. In the long run, 
however, prices so low that they do 
not yield a fair profit to the pro- 
ducer in a great industry like steel 
inevitably will react upon the entire 
economic structure. It is this cer- 
tainty which may well give the au- 
tomobile industry pause, if it is true 
that the heavy artillery of its pur- 
chasing departments have indeed been 
directed toward mowing down prices 
of steel to cubnormal and _ unprofit- 
able levels. 








Iron and Steel Manufacturers 
Total Capital 
(As of the begin- Net Income 
Years End. ning of the Year) Before Bond % Earned 
Dec. 31 in Excludes All Interest and on Total 
COMPANY Each Case Reserves Dividends Capital 
United States Steel Corp.. .1927  $2,178,977,852 $112,011,265 5.17% 
1926 2,139,926,286 142,182,357 6.64 
Bethlehem Steel Corp 1927 600, 188,0C0 27,282,403 4.54 
1926 569,633,355 32,778,587 5.75 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co 1927 198,895,106 11,121,639 5.59 
1926 190,169,846 19,439,680 10.22 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp 1927 179,213,470 11,986,960 6.68 
1926 172,223,835 15,999,669 9.29 
Inland Steel Co 1927 79,369,735 7,581,802 9.55 
1926 77,505,233 7,850,871 10.12 
Republic Iron & Steel Co. .1927 109,169,163 4,061,272 3.72 
1926 112,706,388 6,248,635 5.54 
Central Alloy Steel Corp 1927 67,240,988 3,151,595 4.68 
1926 67,240,988 3,719,648 5.53 
Wheeling Steel Corp 1927 102,836,746 5,553,902 5.40 
1926 102,704,630 6,603,158 6.42 
American Rolling Mill Co 1927 53,934,266 4,189,116 7.76 
1926 52,745,666 4,501,000 8.53 
Otis Steel ¢ 1927 33,479,734 2,168,293 6.47 
1926 32,605,652 2,673,435 8.19 
Interstate Iron & Steel Co 1927 13,489,802 640,224 4.74 
1926 12,373,984 1,176,212 9.60 
Fotal.. ; ‘ : 1927 3,616,794,863 189,578,471 5.24 
1926 3,529 835,863 243,173,252 6.89 
10 Companies excluding United 
States Steel Corp.... , 1927 1,437,817,011 77,567,206 5.39 
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he Court Rules: 


A series of decisions in ac- 

tual civil and criminal cases 

which are typical of those 

frequently encountered by 

small shops in metalwork- 
ing industries. 


By M. L. Hayward 











Beware How Your Property Is Used 


OU can have that truck for $800 

} and four months’ time to pay 

in,” the Jones Metal Co. offered. 
“We are going to cut out delivering 
after the first of the year.” 

“It’s a sale,” Smith agreed. 

“Of course, you'll have to sign up 
the usual ‘conditional sale’ agreement, 
saying that the title and ownership 
of the truck remains in me until final 
payment,” Jones suggested. 

“No objection to that, for I intend 
to pay for it anyway,” Smith declared. 
He “signed up,” filled the tank with 
gasoline and rattled down the street. 

A week later the metal dealer met 
the sheriff driving “his” truck. 

“Did you buy that truck 
Smith?” the dealer demanded. 

“No, got it cheaper than that—seized 
it from him for transporting liquor 
contrary to law,” the sheriff informed 
him. 

“But that’s my truck, I’ve got a lien 
on it under a conditional sale agree- 
ment. 

“Well, it belongs to the state now,” 
the sheriff informed him, and continued 
on his way. 

Where does the metal dealer stand 
ir a case like this? 

In a case involving this point and re- 
ported in 206 Southwestern Reporter, 
748, the supreme court of Arkansas 
decided that the dealer had no remedy, 
as far as the property was concerned. 

“Indeed, the sale itself gave the 
right of possession, and the violation 
of the law was committed under 
the possession thus conferred,” said the 
court. 

“When property becomes liable to 
forfeiture under the positive provisions 
of the statute, owners who have in 
no way participated in the frauds 
which caused the forfeiture must seek 
redress from the wrongdoers who un- 


from 
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lawfully used the property with which 
they were intrusted; or they can apply 
to the officers of the government in- 
vested with the authority to remit for- 
feitures,” says the United States fed- 
eral court, in a case along the same 
line. 


Study Different Steels 
for So-called Creep 


creep tests in which the 
metal specimens is ob- 
under a fixed load 


So-called 
elongation of 
served with time 


“are reported in technologic paper No. 


362, just published by the bureau of 


standards, Washington. The authors 
of the report were H. J. French, 
senior metallurgist; H. C. Cross, 


junior metallurgist; and A. A. Peter- 
son, assistant scientific aid; all of the 
bureau. Tests were made on a low- 
earbon structural steel, a high-chro- 
mium steel, a chromium-molybdenum 
structural steel, high-speed steel, and 
a high-chromium high-nickel austen- 
itic steel and correlated with short- 
time tension tests at corresponding 
temperatures within the range 70 to 
1350 degrees Fahr. 

The relations between stress, tem- 
perature, elongation and time for 
each of the steels is shown by so- 
called creep charts, which enable the 
approximate determination of the 
stress permitting life of different dur- 
ations with different total elongations. 
Correlation of creep tests with short- 
time tension tests shows that, when 
using accurate equipment, the propor- 
tional limit was in the range of 
stresses which could be sustained for 
long periods with small amounts of 
deformation. 

Best resistance 
shown by 


to oxidation in air 


was the high-chromium 
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high-nickel steel and the high-chrom. 
ium steel. These appear to be gy. 
perior to the high-speed steel, which, 
however, with the  high-chromiym 
high-nickel steel showed the best load. 
carrying ability in the range 1199 
to 1350 degrees Fahr. The chrom. 
ium-molybdenum steel was not strue. 
turally stable at 1200 degrees Fahr. 
Oxidation was accompanied by decar. 


burization and grain growth. 
Copies of the paper may be ob. 
tained for 15 cents each from the 


superintendent of documents, govern. 
ment printing office, Washington. 


Cites Correction for 
Optical Readings 


Recent work by the bureau of stand- 
ards has demonstrated that two ladles 
of the iron, giving the same 
optical readings may actually differ 
in temperature by 75 degrees Cent. 
As a ladle of cast iron cools, a marked 
increase in the brightness occurs at 
about 1375 degrees Cent. which is 
ascribed to the formation of an oxide 
film. Foundrymen usually have had 
trouble in this region when the pour- 
ing temperature of castings was con- 
trolled according to the optical pyrom- 
eter readings. The bright oxide sur- 
face, below 1375 degrees Cent., is a 
matte yellow while the clean iron, 
above 1375 degrees Cent. has a mirror 
surface with a greenish tint. By tak- 
ing this into account and correcting 
optical readings according to the sur- 
face observed, foundrymen can con- 
trol temperatures accurately even in 
the transition region and eliminate the 
spoilage of castings resulting from a 


same 


lack of knowledge of this phenome- 
non. For iron oxide, the corrections 
were found to be about 40 degrees 
Cent. while for clean iron the cor- 
rections range from 110 to 150 de- 
grees Cent. depending on the tem- 
perature. 


Steel Club Sichis Dinner 


The Steel Club of Cleveland held 
its first annual dinner at the Hotel 
Hollenden, Cleveland, March 30. The 
club was formed for the purpose of 
promoting good fellowship among the 
men identified with the sale of steel 
in Cleveland, and now has a member- 
ship of 21. J. G. Carruthers, Otis Steel 
Co., is president, and Thomas M. Gal- 
breath, Sharon Steel Hoop Co., is 
secretary. 


Germany’s foreign trade, both ex- 
ports and imports of iron and steel 
products, gained slightly in January. 
Imports totaled 202,469 metric tons 
and exports 314,839 tons. 
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Industry Lacking Modern Equipment 


MOST unusual line of shop 
A casioment found its way into 

the market during March. 
Relatively few standard machine tools 
were introduced but a rather extensive 
line of special-purpose units were 
brought out. Included in the strictly 
production tool class were a geared- 
head lathe, an axle lathe, a thread 
milling machine, a _ slitting machine 
and coiler, a universal iron worker, 
a valve face grinder, a knife blade 
grinder, a swing-frame grinder, a 
radial rolling machine, two riveting 
machines and several tools for drilling. 
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Review’s Calendar of New Equipment 


Among items of miscellaneous 
equipment were a straightening ma- 
chine, a chain hoist, a lead hardening 
furnace, a gasoline locomotive, several 
electric are welding machines and 
equipments for oxyacetylene welding. 
It has been many months since such a 
varied line has been described in the 
columns of IRON TRADE REVIEW. 


March Buying Proved Fair 


Sales of machinery in the month 
just passed was not up to the level 
anticipated, nevertheless they were 
fair. If the automotive industry had 
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participated as it does normally each 
spring, the volume of orders would 
have been much higher, but this in- 
dustry has been a poor buyer. The 
extremely bitter competition in auto- 
mobiles of the low-price class has 
made it necessary for manufacturers 
to cut their production costs to the 
bone. Even the increased number of 
new models and changes in design 
have not created the customary de- 
mand for production machinery. 

In spite of the reluctance of buyers, 
including industrial as well as auto- 


(Concluded on Page 885) 















Date 

No. Item Builder Comment Described 
Be IE | SINNER ciscsioaesaddicansenessanscedusien Sita -Generel  CO\..crsccccrssesssspicracsenciavercs Performs heavy work without chatter ..... March 1 
58. Bus bar supports .... «Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co........ Modified hollow square tyPe crcccccccscccrececeseees March 1 
59. Geared head lathe ........... Cincinnati Lathe & Tool Co.............0 Motor mounted in cabinet leg .............. March 1 
60. Spiral weld iron pipe ... ewoNaylor Spiral Pipe Co.  ccccccccccsoccessscccses Grooved ends for victaulic couplings ... .. March 1 
61. Limit / 72ers General Electric Co.............0. seuiectnectad PP FNS CODRIG, nicccassxeenitetsedenescacrensecntiorcesiscmnrpiuntinemeennat March 1 
62. Straightening machine ... ooStitton Engineering Co.........cccccsscsersssssse Accurate straightening in Single Pass ......ccccccssssrobedeeeeeeees March 1 
68. Radial rolling machine ....... ..Aetna-Standard Engineering Co........... Specially designed for disk sections ....... PRESSE hee March 1 
64. Welding electrodes ........... Fusion Welding Cor ...............ss ocxen MANNE GRE. TOE CUD WORIEIIE. icdecivaccscveivetscersisesicssitileteancabesanntea March 1 
65. Valve face grinder ........... «Landis Tool Co sn sonia Semiautomatic and hydraulic ...........000++ veccccereee March 1 
66. Induction motor starter ........eLIMNCOIN Electric Co.........cccsecccesecrsseeeeeeeee Adjustable with automatic features ooo... ccccsceseecscsteeeseneeees March 1 
CT. Axle VAC  cccrcccscassecescreseesss Consolidated Machine Corp.. .. Heavy-duty, center drive, oil-geared ........... .. March 1 
68. Gas welding out4ts ....... Oxweld Acetylene Co.........cccccccecees «For sheet metal and automobile repair.................ccccccsesceseeeeeeeeees March 1 
69. Air grinder and sander .. ««Independent Pneumatic Tool Co............ New design; balanced, vibrationless. ........... Sy .. March 8 
10. Knife blade grindet.............. eo SAMUEL C. Rogerd & Co.rcccccccrcccossscscscsreses Automatic, sectional wheel  .............cccceees March 8 
71. Belt conveyor pulley.. seeD Of rey Mfg. CO.....scereescersescesssrsssessserscsnees Plain, bushed and roller bearing Se March 8 
72, Dragline bucket............. wHarnischfeger Corp.......cscssssesssesensesseessssees Electrically-welded. heavy-duty 0.0... March 8 
718. Angle-head drill  ..........cccseseserereeeeee NO FT Giicssccaccscensscs secsttossssecccosscecsetonneet Attachment for flexible shaft equipment .... a» March 15 
74, Chain hoist  ..sceesee eFord Chain Block Co........sssssssseeesesees Hand-operated: welded Chain  .....c.cccccccsseeesees «.. March 15 
715. Electric hand SAW _ ..........000+ + Wodack Electric Tool Corp. ...........s0ce Performs vertical and bevel sawing ......... wif .. March 15 
76. Lead hardening furnace .. once CSOROPR! TEUSGETES COD. | .ccrccorcocrccccesssccicenesnvess Pot-type, electrically heated  ..........cccees March 15 
Tie DAOCESC WRDROE cccsccsccsvenscecesesesissens ose WEENEP Electric COPP.........ccccccsscrcesscccsercces Totally enclosed, air jacketed .......... = March 22 
78. Slitting machine and coiler Torrington Mfg. Co....... «Slits and coils simultaneously  ...........000 March 22 
79. Flexible-shaft unit. ............. Stow Mfg. Co......0.00+ Direct, connected; overhead suspended ..... March 22 
80. Gasoline locomotive... ooH. K. Porter Co.....000 wmNew design; new type rive oo... March 22 
81. Cement TE ee ere weeeS. Obermayer Co. ..-Air operated; for refractories. ............+ March 29 
82. Universal iron worker ... dcocen ROMIMEMI MMIII SA, acarcsecevvccsnscntcoccecisetonsnenen Larger size punch, shear and bar cutter ...... March 29 
88. Riveting machine _ .................0c0ssee0 Hanna Engineering Works ...... ..- Pneumatic; for chassis frames ...............0+ March 29 
84. Riveting machine .............:cccsesseeeeees Hanna Fingineering Works  ............::cs0 Pneumatic; for tractor wheels ........ March 29 
85. Swing-frame grinder .............00000 IN IM cateasstia tre stventorcccnesvtiance «For high-speed snagging work ................ March 29 
86. Electric arc welder  ..........ccc:ceee Gemeel WiSCtTie” CO.n.cccccccccccsccscevcsssesccesesses Combined with gasoline tractOr..........cccccccccccccsscscssesssccesecesseseecereces April 5 
87. Electric arc welder... Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co........ Motor-driven ; mounted On WEES. ........cccccccccccesssssscccsseccesscesseesess April 

88. Electric arc welder .........:000 EAE -TIGOREIS Ci, se sc incssnseinsssepacccreszons Fe | | TAOS CLE See ere R nee IR se Rm Ce April 5 
89, Diesel MARIE. ccxsnuivcs secseinssauacdcaacrovens Fairbanks, Morse & Co........c:ccccccccceeeeeeee HOP -Greiie Cll ‘WEIN S DOTTIE siscietscetscncceitdinnienndeunemme April 5 
EN MRED goo yaaa cca sceve once ciscsckoeees¥asnuy National Air Filter Co... Cils Ges ED DW TANI iio meciiceiecncenichunenomenueen April 5 
IIS NSN ono. sasanstecsenstne Hunter Pressed Steel Co................. Improved design; cadmium fimish  ............ccccccceccecssessseeseeeeeeseeenes April 5 
92. Gas producer fuel feed...................Wellman-Seaver-Morgan TORO INOEE EROS; CO TUUIIE | den cicnssseessteusetcssatecaneenatunpensties cde April 6 
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No. 86—Electric arc welder combined with gasoline tractor 


Arc Welder and Tractor 
Built in One Unit 


[—_~__; General Electric Co., Sche- 
<ay> nectady, N. Y., announces 
No. 86 an improved combination of 
LJ electric are welder’ and 
tractor, the principal improvements of 
which consists of the substitution of 
a new-type welding equipment and 
the addition of head and tail lights 
and a protective cover. As shown by 
the accompanying illustration, the 
equipment consists of a standard 
tractor made by the Ford Motor Co., 
belt connected to a 25-volt 300-ampere 
1-hour rated 1750-revolution-per-min- 
uate ball-bearing generator. This unit 
is mounted directly on the tractor 
and is protected by metal canopy 
and canvas side curtains. Other equip- 
ment includes governor, power take- 
off, muffler, waterproofed pulleys on 
engine and generator, belt and belt 
tightener, industrial disk-type rubber- 
tired wheels, extension frame, offset 
crank, control panel and reactor, and 
battery and charging control. Optional 
equipment includes light industrial 
spoke-type wheels, or standard tractor 
farm wheels. Over all length of the 
complete unit is 12 feet, the height is 
4 feet 8 inches, the width is 5 feet 
2 inches, and the net weight is about 
4900 pounds. For field use the unit 
will haul equipment and tools to the 
job. 


Portable Welder Is 


Shop or Field Use 
[Bp | Westinghouse Electric & 
<Qy> Mfg. Co., East Pittsburgh, 
No. 87) Pa., has designed a 200- 
|} ampere single-operator arc 
welding set to meet every require- 
ment in both shop and field and to 
serve all applications within its rat- 
ing with speed and economy. This 
new unit, which is shown in the ac- 
companying illustration, is simple in 
operation and compact in construc- 





for 
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tion. The set is started by connect- 
ing directly across the line by means 
of a linestarter and a linestart motor 











No. 87—Portahble arc welding set 

A single rheo- 
the 
ad- 


through a pushbutton. 
stat varies the are current over 
entire welding range. Accurate 
justment over the welding range, from 


60 to 300 amperes, is afforded by 
steps of 5 amperes. The motor-gener. 
ator and control equipment are as- 
sembled in a_totally-inclosed frame, 
The exciter, which is overhung from 
the motor end, is securely fastened 
to the unit frame. In performanee 
tests welding operations were carried 
on while the sets were suspended at 
every angle that could possible be 
required in any application. Steady 
welding current, insuring thorough 
penetration and fusion of the weld, 
is obtained from a _ constant-current 
generator. 


Welding Machine Driven 


by Gasoline Engine 


Lincoln Electric Co., Cleve. 
<Qy> land, is announcing a new 
No.88 


gas-engine driven electric 

are welding equipment 
which has a rating of 200 amperes 
with a current range for welding 
duty of from 50 to 300 amperes and 
operates at a speed of 1500 revolu- 
tions per minute. Motive power is 
provided by a 4-cylinder gasoline en- 
gine manufactured by Continental Mo- 
tors Inc., Detroit. The welding gen- 
erator and engine are mounted on a 
structural welded into a solid 
piece of steel. This welded base pro- 
vides a maximum stiffness and rig- 
idity with a minimum of weight; the 
whole unit weighing only 1580 pounds 
and being only 76 inches long and 25 














base 


inches wide. The generator is con- 
structed of steel with the complete 
magnetic circuit of laminated steel 
structure, which, it is claimed, in- 


creases the stability of the are. A 
steel switchboard is provided in place 
of the usual slate or composition. 

















No. 88—Arec welding machine driven by gasoline engine 
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Diesel Engine Designed 
for Oil Well Work 


Fairbanks, Morse & Co., 
“> | Chicago, is building a mul- 
No 89 ti-cylinder diesel engine for 
a drilling oil wells and having 
the necessary degree of portability. 
This engine has either 4 or 6 cylin- 
ders and is of the standard 2-cycle 
construction and has a bore of 6 
inches and a stroke of 6% inches 
with a continuous rating of 60 and 
90 horsepower. The manufacturer 
states that the 4-cylinder unit should 
be good for a range of 2600 to 3000 
feet and the 6-cylinder engine for 
depths beyond these. 






Designs New Air Filter 
of Unit Type 


National Air Filter  Co., 
Chicago, has placed on the 
| market a new unit-type 
air filter for cleaning air 
used in cooling large motors, com- 
pressed air and similar purposes. A 
blanket of cellulose material is the 
dirt-colleeting medium. This material, 
developed specially by the Kimberly- 
Clark Co., Neenah, Wis., consists of 
a mat of many layers of extremely 
fine cellulose fibers. Tests have shown 
this new medium to have surprisingly 
high efficiency in stripping the air 
passed through it not only of the most 
minute particles of solid matter but of 
particles of oil and oily soot. A sin- 
gle filter unit consists of a sheet metal 
box 12 inches high, 24 inches wide and 
24 inches long with a filtering capacity 
of 1000 cubic feet of air per minute. 
These units can be used singly or 
placed in multiple installations of 








No. 90—Unit type air filter 
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any capacity as shown in the illus- 
tration. In addition to the 1000 
cubic foot unit-type filter, a continu- 
ous filter has been developed for 
applying the dirt-collecting medium. 
The filter blanket is fed on a drum 
from a continuous roll and as the 
exposed part of the blanket becomes 
choked with dirt, the loss of head in 
the air flow automatically actuates the 
drum and fresh filter blanket is fed 
into place. 


Improvements Are Given 
to Grease Cup 


: Hunter Pressed Steel Co., 
<qp Landsdale, Pa., recently has 
No.91 improved its compressed air 
grease cup both in operation 
and appearance. The cup, which is 
shown in the accompanying illustra- 
tion, now is supplied with a cadmium 
finish which is bright and clean and 
permanently rust-proof. The internal 
construction is equipped with a high- 





























Improved type grease cup 


grade leather washer that rides on a 
piston which is so constructed that 
it can not become jammed in the 
cylinder. These improvements are 
said to have increased the efficiency 
and economy of the cup. 


Perfects Coal Feeder for 
Gas Producers 


- Wellman-Seaver-Morgan Co., 
<ay> Cleveland, has perfected a 
No 92 double-bell fuel feed for gas 

x producers which utilizes a 
new operating principle. As is to be 
seen from the accompanying illustra- 
tion, two bells are used, and these 
lower and rise alternately in passing 
the fuel into the producer. Their op- 
eration is mechanically automatic, re- 
quiring but a fraction of a horsepower 
which is supplied by the producer mo- 
tor, and their action is so timed that 
when one bell is open, the other is 
closed. The bells and seats are of 
special alloy steel, machined to se- 
cure a closure of a spherical surface 
against the circular seat. This com- 
pels gas tightness even when the parts 
are worn from long use. The rate of 





























No. 92—Gas producer coal feed 


feeding is regulated by the upper ro- 
tating fingered vane-wheel, through the 
control traveling nut, screw and hand- 
wheel. At the top of the feed is a 
shutoff valve section, which, when 
closed, stops the flow of fuel from the 
overhead bin. Any granular fuel may 
be used, such as bituminous or an- 
thracite coal, coke or lignite, in any 
size from slack up to 3-inch lumps. 
The new feed is made in two sizes— 
one having a capacity up to 5000 
pounds of coal per hour and the other 
having a capacity up to 1000 pounds. 
It is claimed that the use of this feed 
insures an even distribution of the 
fuel in a sprinkled layer on the fuel 
bed. 


Industry Lacking Modern 


Tool Equipment 
(Concluded from Page 883) 
motive, to buy equipment more lib- 
erally, there is a feeling that more 
and more machine tools users are real- 
izing that increase of profit is to be 
gained by the use of newer equip- 
ment of more productive types.. One 
well-known authority states that there 
is really no surplus or over-capacity 
of new equipment, because not every 
factory is completely equipped with 
the most economic equipment. Some 
old equipment still is being used in 
places that require more modern types. 
This fact shows that there is an actual 
shortage of new equipment. Accord- 
ing to this authority, the problem of 
the equipment industries is to convince 
the users of obsolete equipment that 
they are short on new equipment, and 

then get them to buy it. 
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‘Too Rapid Mechanization’ Old Cry 
‘Drive Yourself’ Cranes Cut Sales 





Editorials 


Merchant Stacks Off; Output Up 
Ore Steady as Products Fluctuate 











More Machinery Needed—Not Less 
A VERY old economic fallacy is again 


rearing its head to plague American busi- 
ness. It must be driven back into the 
limbo from which it is now creeping forth. 

Due to the slight increase of unemployment 
during the past winter the story has been going 
around that American industry is over-mechanized 
—that too many machines are being employed 
and that the adoption of labor-saving machinery 
has been too rapid. It is inferred that more jobs 
would be available if fewer machines were used. 

If it were not that some of this propaganda is 
being endorsed in high places by men who ought 
to know better, one would think that we were 
back in England in the dawn of the industrial era 
when workers in Lancashire smashed the first 
power looms. 

Senator Smoot, in discussing the report of the 
department of labor on unemployment in a recent 
speech, attributed some of the unemployment 
now existing to the rapid development of labor- 
saving machinery. He called upon employers 
who install such devices to assume responsibility 
for finding work for the men displaced. Shallow 
thinking, politically minded labor leaders in vari- 
ous sections of the country have pounced on this 
idea as a means of bolstering their waning pop- 
ularity among their followers. One of the Wis- 
consin labor socialists recently said, “I believe the 
main trouble can be traced to the continued and 
rapid trend of industry to reduce labor with au- 
tomatic machinery and other devices.” 

Statements like this from a certain labor leader 
are to be expected, but when the same fallacious 
theory is expounded by men with the experi- 
ence and ability of Senator Smoot and by some 
business men as well, it is time to call a halt. 

It is unnecessary to point out to the readers 
of this publication that it would be impossible 
to make the processes of production too auto- 
matic. If they could be made completely au- 
tomatic so much the better for everyone. Men 
occupying key positions in industry, however, 
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should rise to the challenge embodied in the false 
economic doctrines regarding labor-saving ma- 
chinery which are now being disseminated, and 
do their part to educate the public at large to a 
correct perspective on the situation. Otherwise 
in this campaign year we may find that the prog- 
ress of our industrial development is hampered. 

The way things go in this country it is 
possible for the kind of talk which is now go. 
ing around to lead to the introduction of bills 
to control the ratio of men to machines in indus- 
trial operations, or to pay doles to idle men. 
The continuance of the marvelous development 
which has enriched the lives of millions of men in 
average circumstances in this country is dependent 
to no small degree upon the soundness of the eco- 
nomic ideas held by the mass of the people. Here 
is a challenge industrial leaders cannot ignore. 

They know that progress is relentless; that 
with scientific men exploring such problems as 
ether drift and its application to electrical energy, 
the world will no more stand still now than when 
James Watt was experimenting with his moth- 
er’s teakettle. 

Leaders of industry know, too, and_ should 
point out to the public at large that there is no 
simple short-cut solution for the situation in 
employment which has existed this past win- 
ter. In a country developing as rapidly as the 
United States a certain amount of maladjust- 
ment is inevitable. It is up to business men to 
study the situation constructively and to mini- 
mize the shocks resulting from rapid industrial 
development. This can be done, and the surplus 
credit available in our banks offers one solution. 

It is thoroughly understood of course by those 
who have studied the situation that as men are 
thrown out of employment in certain industries, 
due to the development of labor-saving machinery, 
more men are taken into purely service occupa- 
There is practically no limit in this di- 
rection. Witness, for instance, the thousands of 
men now operating gasoline-filling stations. 

Furthermore, the more rapid the adoption of 
labor-saving machinery, the more quickly can in- 


tions. 
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dustry bring about further general reductions in 
the hours of labor. The 8-hour day is no more 
sacrosanct than was the 12-hour day. As fast 
as machines can be developed to do the work, 
men are entitled to greater leisure. This in itself 
increases both consumption and employment. 


Finally industry must meet the challenge in the 
present situation by still greater research effort 
in the fields of both pure and applied science— 
work which leads directly to the establishment 
of entirely new industries. 

If any unemployment has been caused by the 
rapid adoption of labor-saving machinery, the 
only possible remedy lies in the utilization of still 
more machinery. This has been proved time 
and again in the industrial history of the past 
two-hundred years. 





Ferroalloys Gain, Pig Iron Drops 
N INCREASE of 4.91 per cent in production 
Ac ferroalloys in 1927 compared with a de- 
crease of 7.34 per cent for pig iron is the 
development of significance in the official compila- 

tion of the American Iron and Steel institute. 

Manufacture of ferroalloys in 1927 totaled 
707,413 gross tons, against 674,312 tons in the 
preceding year. Ferromanganese production de- 
creased 25,265 tons, while spiegeleisen increased 
24,505 tons, thus the total for these two alloys 
practically equalled the 1926 output. It is known, 
however, that imports of these metals decreased 
sharply last year. Steel production in 1927 was 
about 4,000,000 tons lower than in 1926, there- 
fore, the restricted demand for ferromanganese 
and spiegeleisen as recarburizers affected imports 
rather than domestic production. 

Ferrosilicon made a gain of 32,672 tons, or 13.3 
per cent last year and was chiefly responsible for 
the overall increase in production of ferroalloys. 

In pig iron, all grades showed a loss with the 
exception of malleable, which gained only slightly. 
Merchant iron, or iron made for sale, represented 
25.9 per cent of the total, against 24.6 per cent 
in 1926, this in spite of the fact that fewer mer- 
chant furnaces were active during the year. 


Trade-Ins Are Retarding Crane Sales 
OCOMOTIVE crane sellers report that mili- 
L tating against the sale of new equipment 
now more than ever before are at least four 
deterrents. These are: 1.—Road contractors as 
a general rule rent locomotive cranes for the dur- 
ation of the job in hand rather than purchase 
new; 2.—Some buy used locomotive cranes de- 
manding the same guarantee as on a new one, 
or else they are granted 30 days free trial; 3.— 


Whereas used equipment is supposed to be sold on 
a cash basis, buyers are consistently insistent in 
their demands for time; and 4.—In almost every 
case the buyer of a crane, whether new or used, 
has something to offer as a “trade-in.” 


The problem is augmented by the large amount 
of equipment already taken in on trade; for in- 
stance, one prominent locomotive crane builder has 
a collection of at least $100,000 worth of shovels, 
scrapers, mixers, rollers, dump wagons, etc., taken 
in as part payment on locomotive cranes, and the 
potential avenues for the disposition of this equip- 
ment are negligible. In some of these respects, 
the problem of the locomotive crane builder is 
similar to that of the automobile manufacturers. 


In the meantime, prices never were more keenly 
competitive, and more and more the locomotive 
crane manufacturers are calling upon their sales- 
men to utilize all of their sales ability—pure 
order-takers are being eliminated. The _ sales- 
man who knows his product and is able to tell 
of its superiority is the producer. 





Iron Ore Prices ‘‘Stabilized’”’ 


F PRICES of Lake Superior iron ore are re- 
affirmed on the basis of 1927 values, as now 
appears probable, this will be the fourth con- 

secutive year of their repetition, the longest period 
of an unbroken price level in the history of the 
industry. A duplication of prices for two years 
has not been unusual. When those for 1925 were 
applied in 1926 and again in 1927 a record was 
set for a quarter of a century. Action this year 
may set an entirely new precedent. 

This era of stabilized ore prices is the more 
remarkable when it is considered that prices of 
pig iron and steel fluctuated from year to year 
fully as much as when ore values changed each 
season. In the spring of 1925 when the first 
sale of ore for that season was announced, found- 
ry pig iron was $21, base, valley. The following 
year it was $20.50. In the spring of 1927 it was 
$18.50, and now it is $17.25. Steel prices have 
shown a rising tendency, giving some ore pro- 
ducers the hope their market may strengthen. On 
the other hand, there has been little disposition 
on the part of buyers to force ore prices down. 


For several years the Ford Motor Co.’s pur- 
chase in the open market has been an important 
factor in establishing prices, and has been a 
strong influence in stabilizing them. The import- 
ance of the right viewpoint at this source cannot 
be overemphasized. It must be appreciated that 
to weaken ore prices would tend still further to 
demoralize the steel industry, whose earnings are 
about one-fifth of the automobile industry on 
capital investment. 
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Outlines Plans for Remodeling Antitrust Laws To Meet Modern Conditions 


To the Editor: 

a= writer is one of 17 of a committee on plan and 
scope appointed March 16 by the National Civic 
federation to lay out plans for an immediate investi- 

gation and report on antitrust legislation. The com- 

mittee hopes to get this work done before the national 

republican and democratic conventions. My effort in this 

at the start will be directed along two lines: 

1. Getting consideration of antitrust legislation in all 
its phases, including the labor aspect, separated from the 
purely labor question not affected by the Sherman law. 

2. Urging the federation to bring together a few of 
the larger basic industry trade associations, such as steel, 
oil, coal, cotton, wool, rubber, etc., to consider a com- 
bined National Trade association sponsorship of an Asso- 
ciation for Revision of Our Antitrust Laws, and for public 
education to be financed on the sales tax principle which 
members of trade associations 
one-hundredth of 1 per cent 
of their annual gross sales. What unit, large or small, 
could be burdened by such a contribution? And what 
an astounding revenue could be thus easily provided. 

My suggestion is that we recain antitrust 
monopoly prohibitions of the Sherman but where 
“restraint of trade’ is mentioned change it to “unreason- 
able restraint of trade,” defining “unreasonable restraint” 
as a case where the restraint upon one party or upon 
the public is greater than protection of the other party’s 
interest requires, with equal weight given to the legiti- 
mate interests of capital, labor and consumer. 

Then, adopt the provision of the Australian act which 
requires that in case of complaint to the government, the 
government may, if such complaint seems warranted, 
summon the offending industry to show cause why its 
practice has not been in violation of the law, with the 
burden of proof transferred from the plaintiff to the 
defendent. Thus, there would be no other specific prohibi- 
tion than the creation of trusts, monopolies and unreas- 
onable restraint of trade under such a law, and unfair 
methods of competition as prescribed by the Federal 
Trade Commission act. Each case would be decided upon 
its merits, presumably by the Federal Trade commission, 
and a warning or penalty or criminal suit be determined 
by that body in the light of the facts disclosed at such 
a hearing. 

The striking feature of a procedure, however, 
would be the compulsion to the right of an 
industry, representing capital, efficiently conducted, to a 
reasonable return upon its investment before it would be 
the right of the consumer to a lower price that would 
otherwise impair that necessary fair return to capital, 
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and therefore the assurance of an impartial atmosphere 
and a true economic philosophy at such a hearing. In 
other words, business would have only its conscience 
as its guide with the government having the power to 
pass upon and act upon the effect of that conscience 
upon the public interests. Such a law and such a philos- 
ophy would seem to be simplicity as compared with the 
present philosophy upon which even the Supreme Court 
cannot think in a straight line for a decade at a time. 

J. H. WILLIAMS, J. H. Williams & Co. 

Buffalo, March 28, 1928. 





The Shop Needs the Apprentice 
To the Editor: 
HY is it that young men of today are reluctant 

W to enter machine shops as apprentices? In 

former days when a boy elected to serve an 
apprenticeship he was considered as fortunate because it 
was felt that his future was more or less assured. While 
the present age admittedly is the day of specialists, 
industry still needs men whose training is general enough 
to give them expertness in each established trade. 

It has been proved that the apprentice system is a 
paying proposition from a_ purely standpoint. 
A good system properly administered affords an oppor- 
tunity for reducing labor turnover. The law of averages 
is bound to give the employer a certain number of good 
vocationally bred into his 


business 


dependable men, who being 
policies, aims and products, can be placed in the organ- 
ization. Men of this type are an asset to any company. 

Even though a percentage of the apprentices are lost 
to other companies at the end of their training period, the 
company in question is benefited in proportion to the 
number they are able to hold. This is controlled largely 
by the ability of those in charge of the apprentice system. 
The average shop foreman is not equipped by attitude or 
training to handle the boys, and therefore should come 
in contact with them only to designate their work. 

The apprentices who stay with the company naturally 
are going to form the nucleus on which the working force 
is to be built, and they will be largely responsible for 
the morale of the newcomers. There have been instances 
where a small force of apprentices have been known to 
sustain a production load of 25 per cent of the entire 
shop. Under these conditions the boys fully appreciate 
their responsibility, and this knowledge usually is an 
additional incentive to good work. 

In most plants where the apprentice system is employed, 
the human element is not given its proper attention. 

“EMPLOYER.” 
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Making the Most of Your Sales Opportunities. 
Page 865. 


NOTHER aarticle which shows the absurdly low 
profits of the steel industry in comparison with 
those of large consumers of steel is published 

in this issue, beginning on page 879. The average 
for 11 automobile manufacturers in 1927 was 28 per 
cent; for 11 makers of automobile parts 12.76 per 
cent, and for 11 leading steel producers 5.24 per cent. 
Last week it was shown that the average for 19 
various industrial companies using large tonnages of 
steel was 18.76 per cent. What is wrong with the 
steel industry that profits are so unbalanced? 
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Unemployment Situation Improving 


BY JOHN W. HILL, Financial Editor 


ITH the advance of the season one of the 
WU most disturbing factors in the business 

situation over the winter, that of unem- 
ployment, is showing steady improvement. The 
accompanying chart, based upon figures computed 
by the federal reserve bank of New York, shows 
that betterment was already under way as early 
as February. 


FTER remaining for two months at the lowest 

levels in several years, factory employment in 
February increased nearly 2 per cent. This was 
a slightly larger than normal gain, and it was 
the first advance in the curve, in which allowance 
is made for seasonal variations,, since last June. 
Expansion of activities in the iron and steel indus- 
try is reflected in better employment, as well as 
in general industry. 


ATER evidence as to the employment situation 
was brought forward a few days ago by Secre- 
tary of Labor Davis, who issued a report on the 
findings of a partial survey made in response to a 
senate resolution. This report indicates that 
there are now 1,874,000 unemployed persons in 
the country, a figure about one half the total of 
4,000,000 estimated by some. 


890 


HE labor department estimated that there 

are 23,348,692 wage earners today compared 
with 25,222,742 in 1925, which was accepted as an 
average year. This constitutes a shrinkage of 
7.43 per cent since 1925. What important 
is that with the steady upward curve of industrial 
activities more people are finding employment. 


is 


ITHIN recent weeks the country has been 

witness to the most active stock market of 
all time. Prices of numerous shares have leaped 
to unprecedented heights and the volume of 
trading has been staggering. It is usual for a 
market like the present to be described as wildly 
speculative and to some extent that is true. But, 
the stocks that have been most in demand are 
those for which earnings prospects are best. 


a THAT respect, the recent bull market was 
prophetic for business. One of the great stock 
exchange leaders, General Motors, has been rising 
because of large production and sales of its prod- 
uct, a fact aided by the tardiness of Ford in get- 
ting cars made. But an adverse stock market 
factor is appearing in the rise of money rates, 
encouraged by increasing gold exports and a 
larger demand for money. 
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Computed by Federal Reserve Board 


INDEX OF INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 
Adjusted for Seasonal Variations—Daily Average, 1923-25 - 100 
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Industrial Production 
NDUSTRIAL production is increasing, ac- 
cording to the index compiled by the Fed- 

eral Reserve board. In February production 
increased to an index of 108 compared with 
106 in the preceding month, and 99 in 
December. The production of minerals de- 
clined slightly in February and continued to 
be substantially smaller than last year. Stand- 
ing at 108 the index compares with 109 in 
February, 1927, and with 107 in February, 
1926. Chief gains have been noted in the 
steel and motor car industries. 











Steel Foreign Trade 


XPORTS and imports of iron and steel 

declined in February. Exports of 185,- 
915 tons compared with 205,766 tons in Janu- 
ary and with 166,128 tons in January, 1927. 
Imports of 47,628 tons compared with 58,635 
tons one month before. Imports in Febru- 
ary, 1927, totaled 49,451 tons. The largest 
losses in exports in February were for rails, 
rail fastenings, boiler tubes and black steel 
sheets. There were gains for plain struc- 
tural shapes and steel bars. Principal losses 
for imports were in pig iron and rails. 
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HE most interesting phase of the index 
of building cost as compiled by the Fed- 
eral Reserve board of New York, is the fresh 
Stand- 
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increase in wages of building labor. 


ing at 130 per cent over the prewar level 
in February the wage index was back at the 
peak for all time which was touched in Oc- 
One year ago the index was 129 per 
Material costs 


tober. 


cent above the prewar level. 
at 57 per cent over the 1913 base compared 
Total costs 


with 68 per cent one year ago. 








OLLOWING a steady increase since the 

beginning of January, IRON TRADE RE- 
VIEW’S composite market average of 14 lead- 
ing iron and steel products declined in the 
The weakness resulted 
from the recession in prices of black sheets, 
bessemer pig iron, and the willingness of 
Pittsburgh district mills to continue selling 
heavy steel at $37 a ton instead of asking 
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Steel Price Index 


of March. 


the full advance of $38 a ton. 
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Freight Car Loadings 


REIGHT traffic continues to run below 

the level of one year ago, largely due to 
the decline in loadings of coal. During the 
week ended March 17 loadings of revenue 
freight were 942,086 cars, a decline of 59,- 
846 cars below the level of the corresponding 
week of 1927 and 34,932 cars fewer than two 
years ago. Miscellaneous and less than car- 
load freight, which reflect general trade ac- 
tivities, showed gains of 7847 and 2467 cars 
respectively over the week before. This in- 
dicates some increase in general trade. 


Detroit Employment 


HE automobile industry is throwing a 

powerful stimulant into the general busi- 
ness situation. This is indicated by the 
steady gain in employment in the Detroit 
district. The Detroit employers’ association 
for the week ended March 27 reported pay 
rolls totaling 245,716. This was an in- 
crease over the preceding week of 2300 and 
an increase over the corresponding week of 
one year ago of 19,408. Motor car makers 
are speeding outputs against the accumulated 
demand of one year ago. 
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High Steel Rates Holding Over 


Heavy Specifications Against Expiring Contracts Give Makers Impetus Into April—March 
Pig Iron Rate Best in Ten Months, with 10 More Stacks Lighted—Jobber Price on Pipe 
Raised—Sheet Market Spotty—Ford Closing on Ore— By-Product Coke Sags 


TEEL has embarked upon the new quarter 
S with market conditions more auspicious than 

the industry foresaw thirty days ago. Heavy 
specifications in the final days of the quarter 
against expiring contracts have neutralized the 
slack in new buying and assure continuance of cur- 
rent high operating rates well into April at least. 
This is the more heartening because March was 
a record ingot month for some producers—pos- 
sibly for the entire industry—and a letdown would 
not be illogical. 

Three successive increases in production have 
not exhausted the automotive industry, whose 
further steel commitments, while made more cau- 
tiously, indicate April may make it four. Oil 
country buying of line pipe and tanks has been 
heavier. Inquiry for structural steel is broader 
and some districts evidence inauguration of spring 
roadbuilding. Carbuilders, confronted with dimin- 
ishing backlogs, have specified heavy steel prod- 
ucts generously the past week. Because less nor- 
mally is expected of the second quarter the 
general market situation is less tense. 

The disinclination of some consumers to cover 
fully for the second quarter is regarded more an 
omen of unsettled prices than of contracting con- 
sumption. The role of producers apparently will 
be to consolidate and hold the price gains of the 
first quarter. The tendency to extend first quar- 
ter quotations is slightly more pronounced. 

Pig iron production in March kept 
fully in step with steel. The daily 
rate of 103,493 tons, the best in 
10 months, was an increase of 
3539 tons or 3.5 per cent over 
February, but short of the 112,326 tons of last 
March. The month’s total of 3,208,281 tons 
compares with 2,898,668 tons in February and 
3,482,107 tons last March. The first quarter 


March Iron 
Rate Up 


894 


aggregate of 8,962,464 tons is also below the 
corresponding period of 1927, when 9,524,057 
tons was made, but is a distinct gain over the 
8,172,086 tons of the final quarter of 1927. Ten 
more stacks were in blast at the end of March. 
At both Pittsburgh and Chicago 
specifications for bars, plates and 
shapes have been well over the 
weekly average this year. Car- 
builders at Chicago have specified 
out 10,000 tons of plates, and tank makers 3500 
tons; new inquiry for southwestern oil tanks 
totals 7000 tons, with actual placements 4100 


Plates Active 
at Chicago 


tons. Orders for bars passed to Pittsburgh mills 
last week made March the best month of the 
quarter. 


Sheets show a checkered market. The full fin- 
ished grade appears to have withstood assaults 
upon 4.15c, Pittsburgh. Large buyers in some 
districts have shaded other grades $2 to $3 per 
ton. In the East extensions to first quarter con- 
tracts have been so numerous that many users 
are covered through May, and a test of new prices 
postponed. In the Southwest resistance to higher 
prices is more pronounced. 

Due largely to the automotive industry, strip 
steel specifications have expanded. March for 
some makers was the best month since last June. 
Automotive buyers are quoted 2.75c, Pittsburgh, 
on cold rolled but most users pay 2.90c. Some 
hot strip arrangements have been continued on a 
basis $2 to $3 per ton over the first quarter. 

With freight car awards in March 
estimated at 2796, carbuilders in 
Car Awards the first quarter booked only 16,- 
Under 1927 658 contrasted with 24,824 in the 
opening quarter of 1927. Rail- 
road car shops were allotted 400 cars, against 
4085 a year ago. Passenger car orders in the 
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Comparative Prices of Iron, Steel and Coke 


Representative Market Figures for This Week, Last Month, Three Months and One Year Ago 








April 4, Mar. Jan. Apr. 
1928 1928 1928 1927 
PIG IRON 
Bessemer, del. Pittsburgh...........cccce $19.26 1921 19.26 21.26 
SN MIRAI sssdvons dbsisase aceverensssuset aden sssensce 17.00 17.00 17.00 19.00 
Basic, eastern, del. eastern Pa............ 19.50 19.50 19.50 20.90 
*No. 2 foundry, del. Pittsburgh........ 19.01 19.01 19.01 20.26 
No. 2 foundry, Chicago a 18.50 18.50 20.00 
*Southern No. 2 Birmingham.... J 16.00 16.00 18.00 
*Southern Ohio, No. 2 Ironton XE 19.00 19.00 20.00 
**No, 2X, Virginia furnace........ ies mi 20.50 20.50 22.00 
**No. 2X, eastern, del. Phila................ 2 21.26 20.51 22.26 
IR, WUREIET. ai avnsssvestyesoncuihysceseiine tnaveusate ‘ 17.25 17.25 18.50 
EEE. “OAREDOMIND  <.sisescicvss cisivesssesavsaacessens .f 18.50 18.50 20.00 
Lake Superior charcoal del. Chicago 27.04 27.04 27.04 27.04 
Gray forge, val., del. Pittsburgh............ 18.51 18.51 18.51 19.76 
Ferromanganese, del. Pittsburgh............ 104.79 104.79 104.79 104.79 
*1.75 to 2.25 silicon. **2.25 to 2.75 silicon. 
COKE 
Connellsville, furnace, oveNsS............00+ 2.60 2.60 2.70 3.20 
Connellsville, foundry ovens. ...........c0000 3.75 3.75 3.75 4.05 
SEMIFINISHED MATERIAL 
Sheet bars open-hearth, Youngstown... 32.50 33.75 34.00 34.25 
Sheet bars, open-hearth, Pittsburgh.... 34.00 33.70 34.00 33.75 
Billets, open-hearth, Pittsburgh............ 33.00 $3.00 33.00 33.50 
Se DORE, PUGIEIBOUE crcicsieidcescodvucssectices 44.00 44.00 41.50 42.50 
FINISHED MATERIAL 

ee  TORUASEIUDN os -.  scuedaseuccnsonaeconars 1.85 1.90 1.80 1.90 
Cy COR CC MMRGNNES. 5. cdeavgsunsnovesaincdea 2.00 2.00 1.90 2.00 
Steel bars, Philadelphia. ............cccccccccscocess 2.17 3.17 3.12 2.22 
Iron bars, Philadelphia ...................000000 2.13 2.12 2.12 2.17 
I, ERMINE © <a sacos ccccnodoesesosebsovnevincuas 2.00 2.00 1.90 2.00 
EE TOURED ~. sccnnccvscoccssocctorvacepunissudes 1.85 1.90 1.80 1.90 
SE) 2 ERIE: © csesesi uocacstncevedhid ocateore 2.07 2.08 2.08 2.12 
No CNN ooo, sas dc a esscamedpdacdeccichanies 2.00 2.00 1.90 2.00 
Tank plates, Pittsburgh. .............cccsecceeseeee 1.85 1.90 1.80 1.85 
Tank plates, Philadelphia....................... 2.10 2.10 2.05 2.22 


HURSATUONTALETTUITNLL 


first quarter, at 953, compared with a grand total 
of 1600 for all 1927. Chicago rail mills have 
booked 4000 tons of secondary rail business, and 
a 90 per cent operating rate at least into June 
seems assured. 

A 5 per cent discount granted on merchant 
and line pipe to jobbers late in 1927 has been 
withdrawn, raising prices about $2 per ton. 

With steelworks at Pittsburgh less disposed to 
take business, the merchant iron market in that 
district appears stronger. Action may soon be 
taken by a Warren, O., pipemaker on 5000 
to 7000 tons of bessemer. An inquiry for 15,000 
tons of gray forge for second quarter delivery 
may be slow in closing. March shipments of pig 
iron at Chicago, exceeding 100,000 tons, were the 
best in 18 months. Buying by melters who had 
held off second quarter contracting swelled the 
week’s iron sales at Cleveland to 66,000 tons. 

Beehive coke makers have lost further business 
in gas coke to eastern by-product interests. 
March shipments of beehive coke fell below Febru- 
ary and April promises another loss. By-product 
coke prices in many districts are off 50 cents. 

The Ford Motor Co. is scheduled to close 
Thursday on 400,000 tons of iron ore, the first 
purchase of the season and the largest in the 
history of the Ford company. Last year’s prices 
probably will be reaffirmed. 

Advances in pipe lift the IRON TRADE REVIEW 
composite of fourteen leading iron and _ steel 


products 6 cents this week, to $35.77. 


IRON TRADE REVIEW—April 5, 1928 


RPE ee LUCLGA Le Lee ee eed 


April 4 Mar. Jan. Apr. 
1928 1928 1928 1927 


Tank: plates;  GHACRRS > 5852s 2.00 2.00 1.90 2.00 
Sheets, black, No. 24, Pittsburgh.........., 2.86 2.85 2.80 2.80 
Sheets, blue anl., No. 10 Pittsburgh 2.10 2.10 2.10 2.20 
Sheets, gal., No. 24, Pittsburgh........ 3.65 3.75 3.65 3.65 
Sheets, black, No. 24, Chicago ............ 3.05 3.05 3.05 3.00 
Sheets, blue anl., No. 10, Chicago...... 2.25 2.25 2.25 2.40 
Sheets, galvanized, No. 24, Chicago.... 3.90 3.90 3.90 3.90 
Plain wire, Pittsburgh . .........ccccsccsssecees 2.50 2.50 2.40 2.40 
Wire nalit; PIRUIIOIE | ivesiissnssesccncans 2.65 2.65 2.50 2.55 
Tin plate, per base box, Pittsburgh.. 5.25 5.25 5.25 5.50 
OLD MATERIAL 
Heavy melting steel, Pittsburgh............ 14.50 14.75 15.35 16.50 
Heavy melting steel, eastern Pa............ 14.00 13.75 14.00 14.75 
Heavy melting steel, Chicago ................ 12.75 12.75 12.25 13.10 
No. 1 wrought, eastern Pa@...........:cc0000 15.25 15.25 15.25 16.75 
No. 1 wrought, Chicago ...........ccccscccsseees 12.30 12.45 12.65 13.50 
Rails for rolling, Chicago... 14.00 14.45 15.00 15.85 





Composite Market Average 


The Fourteen Leading Iron and Steel Products Included Are Pig Iron, 
Billets, Slabs, Sheet Bars, Wire Rods, Steel Bars, Plates, Struc- 


tural Shapes, Black, Galvanized and Blue Annealed Sheets, 
Tin Plate, Wire Nails and Black Pipe 

Thie week (April &; U0GD) iccsccicccccsstécicsetintenias $35.77 
Last week. (BMameh 26, 10D icc ccccceosccsccsciencaeamendand 35.71 
One month ago (Mareli, 100G) i iciicisicccecccctceaine 35.81 
Three months ago (January, 1928)..........:cccccccccsssseeees 35.27 
Ome year age CApeih, 2987) vosicnccccsccssnssnsinmminmcul 36.73 
Ten years. age (April, 19GB} accniciisissicnentannee 56.59 
Fifteen years ago (April, 1913) .0.........ccccccccccsseescesseeeees 27.74 





UDUNNYUUDEUNLCGATIACAU UME EUA EERE ECAR TAA 


Late News Flashes 


Chicago Steel Rate Tops Year Ago 
Chicago, April 3.—With 29 out of 36 steelworks 
blast furnace stacks active, the Chicago district 
has one less on than a year ago. Steelmaking at 
93 per cent, however, contrasts with 90 a year ago. 





Pittsburgh Steel Rate Nears 85 
Pittsburgh, April 3.—Steelmaking in this dis- 
trict is nearer 85 than 80 per cent. Practically 
full schedules are being maintained at Vander- 
grift, Weirton, Midland, Wheeling, Steubenville 
and Monessen. 





Buffalo Steel Rate Believed Record 
Buffalo, April 3.—Thirty-three of the 36 open 
hearth steel furnaces here are making steel, a 
rate believed to set a record, at least for peacetime. 
Some steelworks are operating 90 per cent and the 
district’s average is 85, an increase of 5 per cent 
over last week. 





Valley Operating Rates Dip Slightly 

Youngstown, O., April 3.—Strip and tin plate 
mills continue at as high rates of operations as 
autobody sheetmakers, yet the general rate of 
steelmaking in the valleys is slightly lower today 
than last week, as is seasonal at the turn of the 
quarter. Independent open hearths are melting 
at the rate of 40 out of 53, against 43 last week. 
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Current Rolled Steel Prices 


PRICES, CENTS PER POUND, UNLESS OTHERWISE STATED 


Semifinished Material 
rices per gross ton 

BILLETS AND BLOOMS 
4 x 4-inch base 














Pittsburgh, open-hearth ............ $38.00 
Pittsburgh, bessemer ...... $3.00 
Youngstown .........cccccesceeee $3.00 
Cleveland .......... 33.00 
I ra cia eanedaneneose $8.30 
GRINS: AR ROE 34.00 
Forging, Pittsburgh ................... 38.00 
Forging, Philadelphia 43.80 
SHEET BARS 
Pittsburgh, Youngstown .......... $32.50 to 33.00 
SS SEE ee 32.50 to 33.00 
RIED © plaleiiccdsinast leckaindenUaemseuteeorse 35.00 
SLABS 
Pitts., Young., and Cleve........ $33.00 
WIRE RODS 
Pittsburgh, Cleveland ................. $44.00 
Chicago 45.00 
SKELP 
All grades, Pittsburgh . 1.85¢ to 1.90¢ 


Standard Structural Shapes 
SDE SCEEINSE eee eae 1.85c to 1.90c 
Philadelphia, del. . 2.07¢ to 2.18c 
New York, del. 2.14c to 2.19¢ 












Se Gees = Saar 2.265¢ to 2.415c 
IIIIED - -cuipidibleseabotiocss 2.00¢ 
Cleveland, del. 2.04c to 2.09c 
SII? siisidideshsanbinsdenniiecdasmsumakucesensintin 2.00c 
Bethlehem ......... 2.05¢ 
Birmingham ....... 2.05¢ 
Pacific coast, c. " Qycerr oes 2.35¢ 
Steel Plates 
Pittsburgh ....... . 1.85¢ to 1.90¢ 
Philadelphia, del. PRISE ENS RS 2.10c to 2.15 







New York, del. 


"..2.265¢ to 2.415¢ 


Boston, del. ...... 

Chicago ....... z 2.00¢ 
Cleveland . 2.04¢ to 2.09c 
INS ots nciceecinsluibiabalibicebexsonseeseseense 2.00c 
Coatesville, Sparrows Point.. 2.05¢ 
a di eaiab labs 2.05c 
Pectfic Comet, 6.1.2. ...0..ccecccssovesce 2.25c to 2.30c 


Iron and Steel Bars 
Pittsburgh, soft steel 1.85c¢ to 1.90¢ 
Pittsburgh, cold finishing 2.00c to 2.05c 
Pittsburgh, forging oe: 2.10¢ to 2.15¢ 











Philadelphia, soft steel 2.17¢c 
New York, soft stee! 19 
SMUG. incevsbiccstishaintnisvoxss ...2.265c¢ to 2.415¢ 
Chicago, soft steel.................0+ 2.00¢ 
Cleveland, soft steel, mill.......... 1.85c to 1.90c 
Cleveland, soft steel, del.....1.87%4c to 2.09c 
Birmingham (soft steel) ........ 2.05c 
RHR RRS SSE SE Se 2.00c 
San Francisco, soft steel........ 2.35¢ 
Pittsburgh, refined iron . 2.75 to 4.25¢ 
Chicago, reinforcing billet........ 2.30c to 2.75c 
Pitts., reinforcing billet 1.90¢ 
Chicago, reinforce. rail steel.... 1.85¢ to 1.95c 
Youngstown, reinf. billet, base 1.90c to 2.00c 
Chicago, rail steel]  ...........0000 1.85c¢ 
I en - cneceues 1.65c to 1.75¢ 
Philadelphia, common iron...... 2.12¢ to 2.22¢ 
New York, common iron.......... 2.14c to 2.24c 
Chicago, common iron ........... 2.00c 


Hoops, Bands, Strips 
Hot strip, under 3-inch, Pitts. 2.20c to 2.40c 
Hot strip, 8 to 6-inch, Pitts. 2.10c to 2.20c 
Hot strip, 6 to 12-inch, Pitts. 1.90c to 2.00c 
Hot rolled strip, 12 to 24-inch, 
16 gage and heavier, coils 
or cut lengths, 1.85c plate 
basis, or 2.00c blue annealed 
basis, plate or sheet extras. 
Hot strip, under 3-in., Chi...... 
Hot strip, 3 to 6-in., Chi.......... 2.20c to 2.80¢ 
Hot strip, 6 to 12-in., Chi........ 2.00c to 2.10¢ 
Hot strip, 12 to 24-in., Chi....1.95¢ plate base 
Cold rolled strip, hard coils, 
1% inches and wider by 
0.100-inch and heavier base, 
Pitts., Cleve., (over 3 tons) 2.75c to 2.90c 
Worcester, Mass. 3.05c 


Cold Finished Stee] 


Cold finished steel bars, drawn 


2.80¢ to 2.50c 


or rolled, Pitts., Chi., c.l..... 2.20¢ 
Shafting (turned, polished) 
Pitts. 2.20c 





Shafting (turned, ground) mill 2.45c to 2.90c 
(Depending on size, 13/16 to 17-inch) 


Cold finished steel bars, Cleve. 2.25¢ 
Chain, Piling, Cut Nails 

Out nails, c.l., f.o.b. mills... 2.80¢ 

Chain, 1-in. proof coil, Pitts. 6.00¢ 


Sheet piling base, Pittsburgh.. 2.25c to 2.35¢ 


Alloy Steel 

Hot Rolled 
F.o.b. Pittsburgh or Cleveland 
Alloy Quality Bar Base is 2.65c 









To Moderate Size Buyers 
Net 
Alloy dif- price 100 
js on E. Series Number ferential] Ib. bars 
POS ESE Sa ON SOR 0.25 $2.90 
2100 saieipaclocgpseanbapisisninspiniicsthdaeaite 0.55 8.20 
SEE ccc chapticsmnbercstenscagioticmaseiiions 1.50 4.15 
IIE "sai capeedtniapabiesnieiinaiaesiobenab 2.25 4.90 
SETI Listasnbiatiipniateceinisilitaatipaaangdnns 0.55 3.20 
SINE? (sini auslinialaidsinieeisnigtaesctandenneie 1.00 3.65 
SIE tit ities sinsehaentnaeopsiesbeieteiee 3.20 5.85 
ES Sa 3.80 6.45 
4100 0.15-0.25 Mo. 0.50 8.15 
4100 0.25-0.40 Mo. ............ 0.70 3.35 
4600 0.20-0.30 Mo., 1.25- 

1.7 PE IR 1.05 3.70 
5100 0.60-0.90 Cr. 0.35 3.00 
5100 0.80-1.10 Cr. 0.45 8.10 
5100 Chrome Spring 0.20 2.85 
6100 Bars  ....c.cccse 1.20 8.85 
6100 Spring Steel ............ 0.95 3.60 
Chrome Nickel Vanadium 1.50 4.15 
Carbon Vanadium ............. 0.95 3.60 
EE «ak sidueraraubbianticieseenebialenes 0.25 2.90 


Hot rolled billets 4 x 4-in. and over take 
game price gross ton as same specification 
bars net ton. Sizes from 4 x 4-in. down 
to 2% x 2%-in. same basis plus $5 a ton 
extra. Smaller billets take bar price on net 
ton basis. Slabs with section area 16 in. 
or over take billet price, from 12 to 16 in. 


$5 extra, under 12-in. bar price. 
Low carbon cold-rolled alloy steels take 
1.00c a pound extra over hot-rolled. When 


the carbon range is over 0.20 to 0.30 the 
extra for cold-rolled is 1.75c, ineluding an- 


nealing. 
Sheets 


Sheet Mill Black 
No. 24, Pittsburgh, base 2.75c to 2.90c 
. 24, Philadelphia, delivered 3.07c to 3.22c 





No. 24, Gary, Indiana Harbor 8.00c 
No. 24, Chicago, delivered ...... 3.05c 
No. 24, Birmingham, base ..... 8.05¢ 
Tin Mill Black 
No. 28, Pittsburgh .. 2.90¢ to 3.00c 
No. 28, Gary, base $.00c to 3.10¢ 
Galvanized 
No. 24, Pittsburgh base ............. 3.65c to 3.75c 
No. 24, Philadelphia, delivered 4.07c 
No. 24, Gary, Indiana Harbor 8.85c 
No. 24, Chicago, delivered 3.90c¢ 
No. 24, Birmingham, base ....... 3.90¢ 
Blue Annealed 
No. 10, Pittsburgh, base® ........ 2.00c to 2.10¢ 
No. 10, Philadelphia, delivered 2.42¢ 
No. 10, Gary, Indiana Harbor 2.20¢ to 2.30c 
No. 10, Chicago, delivered ...... 2.25c to 2.35¢ 
No. 10, Birmingham, base ....... 2.25¢ 
*Plus 10 cents for 40 inches or wider. 
Automobile 
No. 20, Pittsburgh base ......... 4.15c 
Iron 
No 10, Pitts., blue ann., c.l., 2.80¢ 
No. 24, Pitts., box annealed, 
l-pass cold rolled, carload 8.75¢ 
No. 26, Pitts... qal., C.hi..ccccccse 4.85¢ 
Tin and Terne Plates 
Prices per 100-pound box, Pittsburgh 
*Tin plate, coke DASE  ceceve $5.25 
Gary, Ind., base 10 cents higher. 
Long ternes, primes, No. 24 4.10c 


*Prices subject to quantity differentials. 


Wire Products 


To Jobbers in Carloads 
Dealers 5 cents per 100 pounds extra 
f.o.b. Cleveland and Pittsburgh base. 








Bright plain wire, No. 9 gage 2.50c 
Annealed fence Wire .....ccccere 2.65c 
Galvanized wire, No. 9 gage; 8.10¢ 
Barbed wire, painted 3.10¢ 
Barbed wire, galvanized .. 8.85c 
Fer 100 Ibs. 
I I 9 or ccsnmnepemivebnened $2.60 to 2.65 
Galvanized nails ..... 4.65 
Polished staples. ......... 8.10 
Galvanized staples 8.35 
Coated nails, 100 Ib. kegs, 
Sept. 1, 1926 extras apply............. 2.65 
Woven wire fencing (retail- 
ers) 12% gage, 26-in. high 
7-in. bars and 12-in. stays, 
per 100 rods, f.o.b. Pitts.. $20.03 
Joliet, DeKalb and Waukegan, IIl., An- 


derson, Ind., and Chicago prices $1 per ton 
over Cleveland-Pittsburgh base on prod- 
ucts made there; Duluth $2 higher, Worces- 
ter, Mass., and Fairfield, Ala., $3 higher. 














































































































Rails, Track Material 


Standard bessemer rails, mill $43.00 
Standard open-h’th rails, mill 43.00 
Relaying rails, St. Louis...... 24.00 to 31.00 
Relay, rails, Pitts. 60 to 90 lb. 27.00 to 80.00 
Light rails, 25 to 45, mills 86.00 
Angle bars, Chicago base...... 2.75¢ 
Spikes, railroad, Pittsburgh... 2.80¢ 
Spikes, small railroad, 7/16- : 

inch and smaller, Pitts......... 2.80¢ 
Spikes, boat and barge, Pitts. 3.00¢ 
Spikes, railroad, Chicago ......... 2.80¢ 
Track bolts, Pitts., stand... 70 off list 
Track bolts, Chicago ................. 3.80c 
Tie plates, Chicago, Pitts........ 43.00 


Iron and Steel Pipe 


Base Discounts Pittsburgh and Lorain, 0O., 
to Jobbers in Carloads 


Black Galv, 
1 to_8-inch butt steel® .......... 62 50% 
1 to 1%-inch butt iron .......... 30 18 


Indiana Harbor, Ind., and Evanston, IIl., 
2 points less, Chicago del., 2% points less. 

*To large ‘jobbers these ‘discounts are in- 
creased on black by 1 point and a supple- 
mentary discount of 5 per cent; on galvanized 
by 1% points with a supplementary 5 
per cent. 


Boiler Tubes 


Carload Discounts—Less-carloads 4 points 
Lower—F.o.b. Pittsburgh Mills 
Steel 344 to B8Z-imCh ..ccccccccsccceccsscreesees 
Charcoal iron, 8% to 41-inch .......... a 
Seamless hot rolled 38% to 84-inch 46 
Further discounts of five to seven 5 per 
cents for carloads on lap welded steel. On 
seamless hot rolled several more 65 per 
cents, and on charcoal from one 10 per 
cent to two 10 and one 5 per cents. 


Cast Iron Water Pipe 


Prices per net ton 
Class B Pipe 

Six-inch and over, Birming’m $30.00 to 81.00 
Four-inch, Birmingham 34.00 to 35.00 
Four-inch, Chicago 42.20 to 44.20 
Six-inch to 24-inch, Chicago.... 38.20 to 40.20 
Four-inch, New York 40.50 to 41.85 
Six-inch and over, New York 37.25 to 38.25 
Standard fittings, Bir. base.... $100.00 

6 to 24-inch, base; over 24-inch, plus 


$20; 4-inch, plus $10; 38-inch, plus $20; 
gas pipe fittings, $5 higher. 

Class A pipe is $4 higher than Class B. 
Bolts and Nuts 

F.o.b. basing points, Pittsburgh, Cleveland. 
Birmingham and Chicago. 

Discounts are for legitimate jobbing or 

large consuming trade purchasing in full- 

case lots, apply to lists of April 1, 1927. 


Small lots are 55 to 60 per cent off. 


CARRIAGE BOLTS 
All sizes, cut thread off 
Rolled thread 3x6 and smaller take 10 
per cent lower list. 
Eagle list off 
MACHINE BOLTS 
All sizes, cut thread 
Rolled thread %x6 and smaller take 10 
per cent lower list. 
Lag screws 
Plow bolts, 
Tap bolts 
Blank bolts 
Stud bolts without nuts 
Stove bolts, 75, 20, 10 and 5 off in pkgs. 
75, 20, 10 and 5 with 2% off in bulk. 
IIIS ved chic bcanvnah ginicnasidistsipamsenastnadcselid 60-5 off 


— shies ainergueseyedoiibovanenstuchesee stun 





Semifinished 
HEXAGON CAP SCREWS 
PEE” Saceisccstnerssuesdgidehuasenendpenendbasente 80-10-10 off 
Upset 1l-in. diam. and smaller............ 85-5 off 
SQUARE HEAD SET SCREWS 
TRENINEL  ahciLacnbbuctsencchdecsabetesiebeonsitoresapeopeneuapi 80-10 off 
Upset l-in. diam and smaller 80-10-10 off 


Rivets 


Struct., c.l., Pitts.-Cleve............. 
Structural rivets, c.l, Chicago 
**Rivets, 7/16-inch and small- 
SPINS sasscinsvssntbivectctockdpenuies 70 and 10 off 
70 and 10 off 
**Some makers quoting 70 off with 
freight allowed on 300 pounds or more. 


2.90¢ 
3.00c 
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Pig Iron 





Makers Have Good Orders for Second Quar- 
ter—Shipments Continuing at High Rate— 
Valley Market Stronger 














AKERS of pig iron start the second quarter 
M with well filled order books and shipments 

continuing at a high rate. 
better month for shipments than either January or 
February, and some large furnace interests are 
still further 
March shipments from Chicago district fur- 
naces totaled more than 100,000 tons, the best in 


confident April will show 


ment. 


ITTSBURGH, April 3.—The pig 
iron market has been strength- 


ened slightly because steel com- 

panies are less inclined to com- 
pete. A few steelmakers say they 
are out of the market for pig iron at 
present prices. One or two others are 
quoting the valley equivalents. A 
merchant interest under contract to 
supply gray forge iron purchased sev- 
eral thousand tons of No. 3 iron, di- 
viding up the order, placing part at 
$16.75, and the remainder at $17. No. 
2 plain still is available at $17.25, val- 
ley, but only small lots are chang- 
ing hands. An inquiry is out for 2000 
tons of basic of special analysis, and 
this may be increased to 5000 tons. 
No sales of basic are noted; the price 
is nominally $17, valley. A _ pipe- 
maker at Warren, O., is about to close 
for 5000 to 7000 tons of bessemer iron. 
Another purchaser using about 1500 
tons or more every three months is 
not yet ready to close for second 
quarter, because of a carryover from 
first quarter. Small sales of besse- 
mer are noted at $17.50, valley. An 
Ohio pipe plant has iron due on first 
quarter contract and hence is in no 
hurry to close for 15,000 tons of gray 
forge iron for second quarter. 

The average price of bessemer iron 
in March was $17.50 and basic $17, 
according to W. P. Snyder & Co. 
These were the same as in January 
and February. 

Boston, April 3.—Pig iron sales in 
this market in the past week totaled 
about 7000 tons, the Mystic Iron 
Works booking 5000 tons of this. The 
Universal Winding Co., Providence, 
R. L, is reported to have bought 400 
tons of No. 2X from the Mystic works 
and 400 tons of No. 1X from a 
Buffalo furnace. The latter was said 
to have been bought at less than 
$21.50, delivered. The Buffalo iron 
will be shipped by water. Figuring 
on all-rail rates, Buffalo iron still 
Is available in this market at $16, 
furnace, for No. 2 plain and $16.50 
for No. 2X. On water rates Buffalo 
Iron is about $1 higher at furnace. 

New York, April 3.—More activity 
has featured the pig iron market here 
the past week. Sales totaled 9000 
tons. General Electric Co. has bought 
part of the several thousand tons 
for which it recently inquired for sec- 
ond quarter requirements of its va- 
rious plants, and the rest is expected 


to be bought shortly. Singer Mfg. 
Co. has bought for Quebec and for 





March was a 


improve- 


Elizabeth, N. J. Worthington Pump 
& Machinery Corp. wants about 1000 
tons for second quarter shipment to 
its various plants. Buffalo prices in 
most cases are $16.50 to $17, base, 
3uffalo, but as low as $16 appears 
now and then. The usual extras fre- 
quently are waived on the higher sili- 
cons. Eastern New York _ state 
foundry iron usually is around $18, 
base, furnace. Fair quantities of 
eastern New York iron are being 
sold in Canada. Eastern Pennsyl- 
vania foundry iron continues $20, base, 
furnace. Dutch iron usually is $21 
to $21.50, duty paid, and Indian iron 


Pig Iron Prices 


Per Gross ton 


Bessemer, valley furnace ................ $17.50 
Bessemer, del., Pittsburgh 19.26 
Basic, valley furnace : - 17.00 
Basic, del., Pittsburgh ..... . 18.13 to 18.76 
Basic, Buffalo furnace ...... 17.00 









Basic, del., eastern Pa........ . 19.25 to 20.25 
Malleable, valley furnace 17.25 
Malleable, del. Pittsburgh .... 19.01 
Malleable, del. Cleveland ....... a 18.50 
Malleable, Chicago furnace ............ 18.50 
Malleable, Buffalo furnace ... : 17.50 
Malleable, del. eastern Pa. ............ 20.00 to 21.00 
No. 1 foundry, Chicago furnace.... 19.00 
No. 1X, eastern del., Phila............ 21.76 
No. 1X, Buffalo furnace ................ 18.50 
No. 2 foundry, valley furnace...... 17.25 
No. 2 foundry, del., Pittsburgh.... 19.01 
No. 2 fdy., Everett, Mass., fur........ 19.00 to 21.00 
No. 2 foundry, Buffalo furnace.... 17.00 
No. 2 foundry, Chicago furnace... 18.50 
No. 2 foundry, Granite City.......... 19.50 
No. 2 foundry, Ironton furnace.... 19.00 
No. 2 foundry, del. Cleveland........ 18.50 
No. 2 foundry, del. Phila 20.76 
No. 2 Virginia furnace _ ........cc+ 20.00 to 20.50 
No. 2 foundry, N. J., tidewater.... 19.78 to 21.76 
No. 2 foundry, east N. « SOP... 18.00 
No. 2 Alabama, Birmingham ......... 16.00 
No. 2 Alabama, del. Cincinnati.... 19.69 
No. 2 Tenn., Birmingham base...... 16.00 
No. 2 Tenn., del., Cincinnati........ 19.69 
No. 2 Alabama, del. Chicago ......... 22.01 
No. 2 Ala., del. Chicago, river-rail 20.18 
No. 2 Alabama, del. Cleveland...... 22.01 
No. 2 Alabama, del. St. Louis...... 20.42 
No. 2X, eaet. N. J., tidewater...... 20.28 to 21.26 
No, 2X, eastern, del. Phila............ 21.26 
No. 2X, foundry, Buffalo furnace 17.50 
No. 2X, eastern, del. Boston........ 23.15 to 23.65 
No. 2X, Virginia furnace _............ 20.50 to 21.00 
Gray forge, val., del., Pittsburgh 18.51 to 18.76 
Low phos., standard, valley : 27.00 
Low phos., standard, Phila............ 24.76 to 27.29 
Low phos. copper bearing fur...... 23.00 to 23.50 
Charcoal, Birmingham _.............. 28.00 
Charcoal, Superior, del. Chicago.. 27.04 
Silvery iron, Jackson county (Ohio) furnace, 
in per cents: 5—$22; 6—$23; 7—$24; &8—$25; 
9—$26 ; 10—$28;: 11—$30; 12—$32; 13—$34. 
Bessemer ferrosilicon, Jackson county (Ohio) 
furnace, in per cents: 10—$30; 11—$32; 12 
$34; 183—$36; 14—$88; 15—$40.50; 16—$43. 
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the past year and a half. 
picture, a stronger tone has been injected in the 
valley situation due to the withdrawal of some 
steelworks that recently were competitors. 
for third quarter quotations is more insistent, and 
while several large melters are ready to close, 
makers are inclined to wait. 
the most active in the past week. 


On the price side of the 


Demand 


Lake furnaces were 


usually is $20.50 to $21, base, duty 
paid. Part of the selling in the East 
the past week involved Buffalo iron 
to be shipped by barge to New York 
harbor. The usual rate by barge 
from Buffalo to New York harbor is 
$2.50 per ton, but $2 is reported as 
being done. 

New York Air Brake Co. is in- 
quiring for 500 tons of charcoal iron. 

Buffalo, April 3.—Pig iron inquiries 
and sales are small. One or two Buf- 
falo makers are quoting a minimum 
of $17, base, furnace, but a large 
buyer could command a better price 
for outside shipment. Operation is 
holding up well, with steelworks using 
more iron than at any time this year. 

Bethlehem Steel Corp. has decided 
that two of its nine blast furnaces at 
Lackawanna are unfit for economical 
production and will not use these units 
again. This reduces the actual num- 
ber of furnaces in this district, cap- 
able of producing iron to 19, as the 
Charlotte furnace has been razed. One 
other old merchant furnace probably 
will be dismantled soon. 


Cleveland, April 3.—Pig iron sales 
booked by furnace interests at Cleve- 
land in the past week amounted to 
66,000 tons, more than four times the 
total of the week preceding. One 
reason for this increase is that some 
buyers held off until the beginning 
of a quarter before placing orders. A 
considerable proportion of the ton- 
nage was placed by Ohio melters. 
Chicago reports that some large ton- 
nages have been . booked by middle 
interests for shipment from Cleveland 
to that district by boat during the 
second quarter. Buffalo iron also will 
be shipped to the Chicago district, as 
previously noted. The important con- 
sumers of pig iron previously covered 
for second quarter. Some _ inquiries 
have been received for third quarter, 
but makers say they are not quot- 
ing. One melter wants prices on 2000 
tons for third and fourth quarter. 
Shipments continue satisfactory, lead- 
ing merchant producers’ reporting 
April tonnage is likely to be the high- 
est this year to date. One lake fur- 


nace had the largest first quarter 
shipments in history. Shipping in- 
structions from some consumers in 
the Michigan and Indiana territory, 


however, are not so large as a few 
weeks ago. Lake furnace prices are 
steady. 
Cincinnati, April 3.—Pig iron sales 
(Concluded on Page 911) 
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largely liquidated. Spot demand’ is 
better and sales are booked at $100, 


Foundry Fuel Shipments Falling duty paid, tidewater. Some spiegel- 

Co - Off—By-Product Prices Reduced eisen contracts have been renewed, in 
—Buv Little Furnace Coke some cases through the third quarter. 
. There has been a better demand fo, 
IL spot carloads, bringing $32, furnace, 
for the 19 to 21 per cent grade 
Specifications on contracts continye 























HIPMENTS of Connellsville foundry coke in March were less active. 
than in January or February, and April begins with a still Spot ferrosilicon and ferrochrome 


prices are firm, substantially higher 
than are contract prices. A few 
users have been buying spot lots 


lower trend. Prices of by-product foundry coke have been re- 
vised 50 cents downward in some of the principal markets. Blast 


furnaces have covered for second quarter. A reciprocal arrangement rather than contracting, as when con 

for Connellsville fuel was made by one furnace equivalent to $2.75. tract prices were reduced for 1993 

some thought it had become a buyers’ 

; : +s market. Such business, however, 

Pittsburgh, April 3.—One block of delivered. The movement of foundry represents a small proportion of the 

Connellsville beehive coke for second coke has improved slightly. total. Specifications on contracts are 

quarter delivery to a blast furnace Detroit, April 3.—Foundry coke active. Wolframite ore is strong at 

has been sold under a reciprocal ar- shipments are being maintained at the a minimum of $10.37%, a short ton 

rangement, and the pry ee iS uN- high rate of the past 60 days. One unit, duty paid. 

arstoc » be $2.75. ther negotia- chinner finds business c ari rj . : ‘ 

om sage Pacts nace he Peng ccenl shippe1 finds business Comparing with Pittsburgh, April 8 Ferroalloy 

ions Ssté . Th: FF. eetie previous years except 1927, when shipments are relatively high. In 


ducers have been closed gaa get foundries were stocking coke as the ferromanganese and fe rrosilicon they 
7-pr *t coke makers. 1e first anc : CO: “ike ne 7 . 5" hee 
by-product coke makers : . ae coal strike opened. Found- continue to show a trend toward ex- 


largest of this group, as noted two py eoke jis 89 ent eae sak, : aed 
a ae ott fi = siansoxisantely y coke 1S’ $9, Detroit ovens. Domestic pansion. The March tonnage is some- 
weeks ago, é ‘eli é : I ; = né * we coke is $6, delivered Detroit deal- what ahead of Februarv and con 
300,001 s delivery in 12 months s’ vards. a reducti > @ om Age abe" : 7? ® 
300,000 tons for deli ers’ yards, a reduction of $1 per ton, siderably ahead of January. The 


winning April 1. Another contract hile ni -oke. now also $6, is T : j 
be 2 gn aise i AP ee nant week. for ont while nut coke, now aiso $6, 1S OM price of ferromanganese is unchanged 
ac elos > as = 0 = 5 ve) IE} Ss > ye Ss are r S1Hj j 
was closed in the } 50 cents. Other domestic grades are at $100, base, seaboard. Spiegeleisen 


ir , e-half that tonnage. Two jyehange : 

age o1 a f a Wane ae 40 unchanged. shipments also are heavy. <A _ few 

r "ee ‘les ) g 50,- eck : se) ’ \ 

000 ne : i = now are current, and Cincinnati, April 3.—A general re- users have taken out most of. their 
Ss a ye ow are c nt, < . oe mn 

perch de tg ‘ duction ot oU cents per ton on by- April and May tonnage. The spot 


$3 is oted. The Shenango Furnace “ : : 
$3 is quoted I oe product foundry coke is noted, Ash- market price is unchanged at $32, 


Co. is rstood to have extended wed ; 
Ag Daggett No land and Portsmouth dropping to $7, some shipments on contracts being 


Lo Fea She gp sondage agg oan ;; and Indianapolis to $8.75, Birming- billed as low as $30 for 19 to 21 per 
under negotiation. Spot market trans- . ham coke is quoted here at $3.50 to cent. ” 

ner ye are noted at $2.75, but occa- $4.50, and St. Louis $9. Foundry Chicago, April 3.—A fair amount of 
sionally odd lots are sold at $2.60 specifications are slightly less active less-carload buying of ferromanganese 
to $2.65. Shipping instructions for than a week ago. is reported, Specifications for ferro- 
foundry coke are smaller. The March St. Louis, April 3.—Demand for manganese and 50 per cent ferrosili- 


total was less than that for either metallurgical coke is well sustained, con are reported slightly ahead of last 
January or February. One maker re- specifications being in satisfactory year. Spiegeleisen is quiet. Ship- 
duced his price from $4.50 to $4.25 volume and new buying fairly brisk. ments of spiegeleisen are being made 
without stimulating sales. Active ‘Stockpiles of users on an average are on contracts for $30, eastern furnace, 
buyers are inclined to take the cheaper considerably smaller than a year ago. 19 to 21 per cent material. Carload 
grades at $4 and less. Makers of The present rate of foundry coke con- lots command $32, base. 

sumption is likely to continue through 


premium brands still are actively ship- 
second quarter. 


ping on $5.10 contracts. 


. ° » y ° p' 
Production of coke in the Connells- Birmingham, Ala., April 3.—Coke Dismantles I urnace 
ville region in the week ended March shipments are improving. The move- 
24 was 66,700 tons, compared with ment north of the Ohio river is bet- Central _Tron & Stee] Co. is dis- 
64,170 tons in the preceding week, ter than ever. The Alabama By- mantling its Lochiel blast furnace at 


‘onnellsville Courier. Products Co. shipped 1000 tons of Harrisburg. This stack was built in 
oy ’ , ., foundry coke via Pensacola, Fla., and 1872, and had an annual capacity of 

ee = ap ily gg ei et steamship to the Pacific coast. Prices 50,000 tons. It has been idle for some 
ana aomestic coke as pee ‘e ve 


according to the 


























: : . a , are steady. time. 
50 cents a ton for April. The foundry ‘* : 
grade now is $11 and domestic $8, 
. 
1 Ferroalloy Prices 
> c 
Ferroalioys , 
Coke Prices Ferromanganese, 78 to 82 per : 
cent, tidewater, duty paid $100.00 
Beehive Ovens ; neta weg ing Domi $104.79 
Prices per Net Ton Specifications Increasing—Shipments ree ite furnace 99.00 
Connellsville furnace $2.60 to 3.00 Are Heavy *Ferrosilicon, 50 per cent, freight 
Connellsville foundry 3.75 to 4.75 allowed, carloads 83.50 
New River foundry 7.00 to 8.00 : a ‘ ve *Do, less carload 88.50 
New River furnace 6.00 New York, April 3.—Specifications po’ 75 per cent 130.00 ta 150.00 
Wise county, foundry 5.00 to 5.5( on ferromanganese contracts continue Ferrochrome, 66-70 chromium, 4-6 
oc 5 Cacnige soll naa f.o0to 9.00 to increase, and shipments in second carton, cts. per Ib. con., del ie 
Alabama foundry ».00 Do., for spot delivery 11.50 
quarter are expected to b2 much _ ferrotungsten. stand. Ib. cont 93.00 
By-Product Foundry larger than in first quarter. This Ferrovanadium, 30-40 per cent, 
Newark, N. J., del . 9.00to 9.40 jis because consumers generally took _per Ib., contained, on analysis 3.15 to 3.65 
Chicago, ovens ded 9.00 : ¢ * ‘ Ferro-carbon-titanium, carload, 
New England, del 11.00 advantage of the price last year by producers plant, net ton 200.00 
St. Louis 9.00 over-specifying against their second  Ferrophosphorus, per ton, carload, 
pirmingbam 3.50to 4.50 half 1927 contracts. As a result, a 17 to 19 per cent, Rockdale, 
Indianapolis, de S.4 larg 4: . h . Tenn., basis (18 per cent) 91.00 
Ashland, Ky 7.00 arge proportion of the metal con- Ferrophosphorus, electrolytic, per 
Portsmouth, O 7.00 sumed during first quarter was car- ton, carload, 23-25% f.o.b. An- 
“se ovens . Sy ried over from last year. The _ in- = Ala. (24 per reece 9 aden 122.50 
juffalo, ovens 8.50 and 9.00 . ce ° . These s contract: spot $ gher. 
nna _ crease in current specificatiors is due Oe: Pees Canes See ee 
to the fact that this stock has been 
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Plates 





Heavy 
First 
mand for Tank Plates Revives 


Specifications Wind up 
Quarter Contracts—De- 











ally heavy during the last week of March, users taking ad- 


GS atty heavy. auri on first quarter plate contracts were unusu- 


vantage of the lower prices that applied. 
Specifications from carbuilders in the 


now is 1.85c, base, Pittsburgh. 


Chicago territory were exceptionally large. 


The usual quotation 


Fabricators of oil and 


gas tanks showed renewed activity at Chicago and Pittsburgh. 


PLATE PRICES, PAGE 896 


Pittsburgh, April 3.—Specifications 
on plate contracts were exceptionally 
heavy during the closing days of 
March, in winding up old transac- 
tions, some of which carried low fig- 
Customers are generally un- 
der contract for their second quarter 
requirements at 1.85c. The _ Riter- 
Conley Co. is low bidder on 31 barges 
for the Mississippi River commission 
at Memphis, Tenn., taking 3500 tons, 
and the American Bridge Co. received 
the award of six barges for the 
Union Barge Line. The Howard 
Shipyards Co. received the award of 
three barges from the Huntington, 
W. Va., engineers. Inquiries are 
more numerous involving gas holders. 
The last award noted was a 2,000,- 
000-gallon tank at Granite City, Ill. 
to Stacey Mfg. Co. The Mississippi 
River commission will require more 
barges at Memphis than those noted, 


ures. 


and the Union Barge Line Co. like- 
wise has a large program ahead. 
New York, April 3.—Plate demand 


is fair and the beginning of’ second 
quarter shows no falling off from the 
first quarter average bookings. About 
60 to 70 per cent of the demand is 
on contracts. The rest of the “pick- 
up” tonnage is bringing 2.05c, base, 
Coatesville, equivalent to 2.22'c, de- 
livered, New York. Best demand is 
from structural fabricators, _ boiler 
shops and manufacturers of roadside 
gasoline tanks. Standard Oil Co, of 
New Jersey is taking prices on about 
300 tons of tank work for McComey, 
Tex. New York Central railroad on 
Friday opened bids on its second quar- 
ter requirements of plates, shapes and 
bars. 

Cleveland, April 3.—Most plate users 
specified heavily the last few days of 
the quarter, and made March tonnage 
with most makers better than that of 
February. Lima Locomotive Works is 
buying for 15 Santa Fe tenders. Plates 
are 1.85c, Pittsburgh. 

Chicago, April 3.—Activity is spir- 
ited in the plate market. More than 
7000 tons of oil tankage is on inquiry. 
One producer closed on 3600 tons for 


the Southwest oil fields during the 
week. It was an unusually heavy 


specifications from the car- 
building shops, the total being close 
to 10,000 tons. Universal plate ship- 
ments are five to six weeks deferred. 
General specifications for plates dur- 
ing the week were above the average 
from 


week in 


for this year. Specifications 
tankmakers were about 3500 tons. 
The tonnage contracted for second 


quarter on the basis of 2.00c, Chicago, 
is not large but sales are reported 
slightly more numerous. 








CONTRACTS PLACED 














1020 tons, six sunken cargo barges, 132 x 35 x 
11 feet for Union Barge Line Co., Wabash 
building, Pittsburgh, to American’ Bridge 
Co. 

350 tons, three barges for United States En- 
gineers, Huntington, W. Va., to Howard 
Shipyards & Dry Dock Co. 





——— a i iia acer =] 


| CONTRACTS PENDING 











2500 tons, 31 barges for Mississippi river com- 
mission, Memphis, Tenn.; Riter-Conley Co. 





low bidder. 
700 tons, carfloat, Atchison, Topeka & Santa 
Fe, San Francisco; bids being taken. 


Alloys More Stabilized 


Detroit, April 3.—The alloy steel 
market is showing beneficial results 
from the new differential mode of 
quoting. Makers do not claim that 
all of the revised prices have been 
‘accepted by consumers, but the dif- 
ferentials are undoubtedly helping to 
stabilize conditions. A stand is being 
made on extras, many of which have 
been put on a new basis. 


| ae ee 
| Iron Ore | 

















Ford Company to Let Contracts This 
Week—Prices Are Steady 


IRON ORE PRICES, PAGE 926 


Cleveland, April 3.—Lake Superior 
iron ore producers have submitted 
prices on the Ford Motor Co.’s_ in- 


quiry, and contracts probably will be 
closed this week. All bids had to be 
in by Tuesday, April 3, and final ac- 
tion is expected Thursday. The Ford 
company will buy about 400,000 tons 
of various grades. From present in- 
dications last year’s prices will be 
reaffirmed. The lake vessel season is 
not expected to open before May 1. 








emifinished| 


Users Covered Farther Ahead— 
Specifications Active—$42 Wire 
Rod Contracts Extended in East 











ONSUMERS of sheet bars, 





billets and slabs have covered their 


requirements farther ahead than usual, many of them for 


the entire second quarter. 
rate, some producers’ mills operating at full capacity. 


Specifications continue at a high 
The market is 


steadier at $34, Pittsburgh, for sheet bars, and $33 for billets and 
slabs, and at $33, Youngstown, for all three grades. 


SEMIFINISHED STEEL PRICES, PAGE 896 


New York, April 3-—Some _ irregu- 
larities have occurred in the wire 
rod market. Certain first quarter 


contracts appear to have been ex- 
tended through the second quarter and 
the price is understood to be not 
higher than $42, base, Pittsburgh. 
The current market on wire rods is 
$42 to $44, base, Pittsburgh. 
Pittsburgh, April 3.—Small sales 
of semifinished steel are noted. Spec- 
ifications on billet and slab contracts 
are heavy, but in this district de- 


mand for sheet bars is quiet. Sheet 
bars are $34, and billets and slabs 
$33. Strip steel interests and sheet 


manufacturers using slabs are speci- 


fying larger quantities. One large 
strip steel producer partially pro- 
tected for second quarter is under- 


stood to be contemplating placing an 
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additional contract within the next 
week or two. Forging billets are 
more active; $38 is the contract mar- 
ket figure. Wire rod contracts are 
on the books for second quarter at 
$44. Not much will be specified this 
month because large supplies were 
carried over when lower price con- 
tracts were closed. Skelp is 1.85¢ 
to 1.90c, and quiet. 

Cleveland, April 3.—Specifications 
for semifinished steel are holding up, 
the leading independent producer here 
continuing to operate at 100 per cent. 
Regular customers have covered their 
probable requirements for second quar- 
ter, and little is being done in the 
spot market. Tonnage on contract is 
being shipped out, it is stated, at 
$33, Cleveland or Youngstown, for 
sheet bars, billets and _ slabs. 
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Iron and Steel Scrap 


Corrected to Tuesday noon. Delivered to Consumers. 


Steel Works Scrap 
HEAVY MELTING STEEL 





SR er 10.75 to 11.00 
Boston (dealers)  .............:c0ceeee 9.00 to 9.10 
3uffalo, No. 1 . 14.25 to 15.00 
Buffalo, No. 2 12.75 to 13.25 
UNI nck ccnnkcuasapsassbencedesssionnee 12.75 to 13.00 
Cincinnati (dealers) . 11.00 to 11.50 





sie 13.75 to 14.00 


Cleveland, No. 1 " 
. 13.25 to 13.50 


Cleveland, No. 2 

















OS Se a eee . 10.75 to 11.50 
Eastern Pennsylvania ............ 13.50 to 14.00 
Eastern Pennsylvania, No. 2.... 10.50 to 11.50 
Bethlehem delivery _ ............-0+ 13.50 to 14.00 
New York (dealers) (railroad) 10.00 to 10.85 
New York (dealers) (yard).. 7.00 
sO IEE 14.50 to 15.00 
_ 5m a eee . 11.25 to 11.75 
Valleys, No. 1 14.50 to 15.00 
COMPRESSED SHEETS 
| eee ee 12.75 to 13.25 
Chicago 11.00 to 11.50 
Cleveland 12.50 to 12.75 
See .... 10.50 to 10.75 
PEGS oscvnescesscssscivcinevecccccscosesess 24.080 t0 15.00 
a 14.00 to 14.50 
BUNDLED SHEETS 
| RRASRRLS 2 Rie ESR 10.00 to 10.50 
Cincinnati (dealers) 9.50 to 10.00 
Cleveland . 11.50 to 12.00 
Eastern Pennsylvani 10.50 
Pittsburgh 13.50 to 14.00 
SF NE Pibicticicscbovedecacarcceteecacenctche 7.75 to 8.25 
SHEET CLIPPINGS, LOOSE 
Chicago 7.50 to 8.00 
Cincinnati 8.75 to 9.25 
SS 7.00 to 7.50 
St. Louis 7.50 to 8.00 
STEEL RAILS, SHORT 
EEE AEN 11.50 to 12.00 
aa 15.75 to 16.25 
IID iets sisi ibteteadnoetinnpinaniapnncachinamtonan 15.25 to 15.75 
Cincinnati (dealers) 16.00 to 16.50 
NID. winceuiieiniepicdbsiounisnieiios 11.00 to 11.50 
Se MINED.” scaccuchaitepsendinisscinminiintipsounet 15.50 to 16.00 
STOVE PLATE 
SS 13.00 to 14.00 
Boston (consumers) 9.50 to 10.50 
Se eR .» 12.75 to 13.25 
SEE ee . 11.50 to 12.00 
Cincinnati (dealers) 8.50 to 9.00 
IIL» “whcitpindetiabstecteiencrnstcbebnaick 12.00 to 12.50 
Detroit (net tons) . 10.50 to 11.00 





Eastern Pennsylvania 11.50 to 12.00 


New York (dealers) (mill).... 7.50 to 8.00 
ESR area 12.50 to 12.75 
mT sn tnscesiinesgicih cn Tiiaabininaahianmniiiiadlinings 13.00 to 13.50 


OW PHOSPHORUS 
Buffalo, billet and bloom crops 16.75 to 17.25 


Cincinnati (dealers) _.............0 13.00 to 13.50 
Eastern Pennsylvania _............. 17.50 to 18.50 
Pitts. billet and bloom crops 18.00 to 18.50 


Cleveland, billet, bloom crops 17.00 to 17.50 
SHOVELING STEEL 





EINES. niicsdctincontitnnicposbaiduewnisoeindecieieeee 12.75 to 13.00 
DINICTR © i, o.05i sancvcsaboseunia 10.50 
ES eS eae ee 11.25 to 11.75 
KNUCKLES, SPRINGS 
| | OS ee a es 15.50 to 16.00 
NII | IiininsnsabsSusinscenadnepnbiakiedantiibaes 14.00 to 14.50 
Eastern Pennsylvania ................ 16.50 to 17.00 
gy «Ee . 16.00 to 16.50 
ge ae 12.50 to 13.00 






FROGS, SWITCHES, GUARDS 


Chicago . 18.50 to 14.00 

St. Louis 12.50 to 13.00 
LE BARS—STEEL 

Buffalo 14.00 to 14.50 

Cricago 14.25 to 14.75 





Rn ee a ne ee Se 11.50 to 12.00 


Iron Mill Scrap 


RAILROAD WROUGHT 





I os isc seectenapibineiaaiinig 11.00 to 12.00 
Boston (dealers) . ............scssesccces 10.00 to 10.50 
Buffalo, No. 12.25 to 12.75 
Buffalo, No. 14.25 to 14.75 
Chicago, No. . 12.30 to 12.90 
Chicago, No. 12.75 to 13.00 
Cincinnati, No. 1 (dealers).... 10.50 to 11.00 
Eastern Pennsylvania ................. 15.00 to 15.50 
New York, No. 1 (dealers).... 11.00 to 11.50 
PURARITEM, ENO. 2 cccescccecccvcsccess 11.00 to 11.50 
Pittsburgh, No. 2 14.50 to 15.00 
eS SE eee 9.75 to 10.25 
St. Louis, No. 2 . 11.25 to 11.75 


WROUGHT PIPE 





PPOREOM - CURIGRE)cocscccerseinascsvenses 
Eastern Pennsylvania .... 
ee 

New York (dealers) 

YARD WROUGHT 
ee IE: Say Sia ees 
Eastern Pennsylvania sesh 
ES RR ER 
Chicago, No. 

Chicago, No. 


Cincinnati, (dealers).. 


Cincinnati, 





". 12.00 to 12.5 





8.00 to 8.5 


8.00 to 8.5 
14.50 to 15. 


2.75 to 13.25 


8.50 to 9. 
10.50 to 11.0 
6.50 to 7. 


Cleveland, No. 10.00 to 10.25 
Pittsburgh, No. . 12.00 to 12.50 
St. Louis, No. 9.75 to 10.25 
Detroit, mixed 7.25 to 7.50 
MACHINE SHOP TURNINGS 
PMEUIENEIRIND . <hnsiicebiasciasdevevectentasie 8.00 to 9.00 
Boston 5.00 to 5.50 
Buffalo 8.50 to 9.00 
Chicago ere eee 7.00 to 7.50 
Cincinnati (dealers)  ...........:00 7.50 to 8.00 
Cleveland 7.25 to 7.50 
Detroit us eae he 6.00 to 6.50 
Eastern Pennsylvania 
New York (dealers) 
Pittsburgh 
ge | ee 


a 10. 00 to 10.5 


10.00 to 10.5 
6.25 to 7.35 


7.00 to 7.5 


Cc AST. IRON BORINGS 


Birmingham (chemical) 
3irmingham (plain) 
Boston (chemical) 
paver (dealers) 
Buffalo 
Chicago . 
Cincinn ati 
Cleveland 
Detroit sale : 
Eastern Pennsylvania 
Eastern Pennsylvania 
New York (dealers) 
Pittsburgh 
St. Louis 
Valleys 
MIXED BORINGS 


(dealers) 
(chem.) 


. 13.00 to 13.5 


»0 
8.00 to 9.00 
9.50 to 10.00 
6.00 to 6.50 
9.75 to 10.25 
9.50 to 
8.25 to 


9.75 


ae 


. 10.00 to 10.25 


6.75 to 7.00 


10.50 to 11.00 


14.50 to 15.00 
6.75 to 7.35 
10.50 
9.00 to 9.50 
13.50 


AND TURNINGS 


For blast furnace use 











BOBEOT (GCRIOTE):  ccsececccescccscoosesecs 5.75 to 6.25 
PS 9.50 to 10.00 
Cincinnati (dealers) ; 8.25 to 8.75 
Se ES ea, OC 10.00 to 10.25 
Detroit . 6.75 to 7.00 
Eastern Pennsylvania. seeiovineaide 10.50 to 11.00 
New York (dealers) 6.75 to 7.35 
SUNT |... ecignnncniiiakin esecnssbondoivinin 10.50 
PIPES AND FLUES 
| een cae 8.50 to 9.00 
Cincinnati (dealers) 7.75 to 8.25 
oe SE ccs es ear 9.50 to 10.00 
RAILROAD GRATE BARS 
Buffalo mers . 11.50 to 12.00 
Chicago (net) ........ . 11.50 to 12:00 





Cleveland 


Eastern Pennsylvania 





. 12.00 to 12.50 


11.50 to 12.00 
8.00 to 8.50 


11.50 to 12.00 


6.00 to 6.50 


. 12.00 to 12.50 


9.50 to 10.00 
12.25 to 12.50 
9.50 to 10.00 


"... 13.00 to 13.50 


6.00 to 6.50 


New York (dealers) _............... 
_ aD Pe eee 

FORGE FLASHINGS 
Boston (dealers) 
0 Ree 
ee OE 
Cleveland (over 10 
Rea aaa 
Pittsburgh 

FORGE SCRAP 

Boston (dealers) ............ 
3 ESE Ser ee ee eee ne ae 


Eastern Pennsylvania ........ 


15.50 to 16.00 
11.00 


ARCH BARS AND TRANSOMS 


(net) 


Chicago 
St. Louis 


Iron and Steel Work 
AXLE TURNINGS 


. 18.50 to 19.00 


19.50 to 20.00 


s Scrap 


3oston (dealers) . 6.75 to 7.00 
Buffalo .. 12.50 to 13.00 
7 hicago + 10.25 to 10.75 

Cleveland . 12.00 to 12.25 





Eastern Pennsylvania ............... 
Pittsburgh 


St. Louis 





12.00 to 12.50 
13.00 to 13.50 
9.50 to 10.00 








Prices 





STEEL CAR AXLES 
PER UUERIINIIR acess iodscvnevtdenvaneneienans 16.00 to 17.60 
Boston (shipping point) . 15.50 to 16.00 
A EOS Seer RR Pie on oes 16.75 to 17.25 
Chicago . 17.65 to 18.20 
Cleveland 16.00 to 16.50 
Eastern Pennsylvania ............ 2 21.00 to 22.00 
Pittsburgh .. 18.00 to 18.50 
St. Louis 18.50 to 19.00 
SHAFTING 
Boston (shipping point) ........ 13.00 to 13.50 
0 ee rte a anand Ste 17.35 to 17.90 
Eastern Pennsylvania ................ 17.50 to 18.00 
New York (dealers) .............. 14.00 to 14.50 
St. Louis ..... . 16.50 to 17.00 
Iron Foundry Scrap 


CAR WHEELS 


Birmingham, 
Boston (consume 
Buffalo, iron 
3uffalo, steel 
Chicago, iron 
Chicago, rolled 


Cincinnati 


iron 


10 to 15.00 
)0 to 14.50 


4. 
rs) 4.{ 
3.25 to 13.75 
». 
3. 
4.5 
9 


Ny 50 to 16.00 
50 to 14.00 


steel »0 to 15.00 


1 
1 
ae 
~1f 
1% 
1 
12.25 to 12.75 


ania eae Hs 16.00 to 16.50 


Eastern Pennsylvs 

New York iron (dealers) 11.50 to 12.00 

Pittsburgh, iron 14.25 to 15.00 

Pittsburgh, steel . 16.00 to 16.50 

St. Louis, iron 13.00 to 13.50 

St. Louis, steel esoooee 14.25 to 14.76 
NO. 1 C AST SCRAP 


Birmingham, cu 
Boston 


3uffalo 


Chicago, No. 1 
Chicago, No. 1 
Chicago, No. 1 


machinery 


. 14.00 to 14.50 
14.00 to 14.50 
. 14.50 to 15.00 
. 15.65 to 16.25 
.. 14.30 to 14.85 
. 14.00 to 14.55 


pola 





railroad 
agricultural 








Cincinnati No. 1 machinery 

cupola (net tons dealers).... 14.50 to 15.00 
Cleveland, cupola . 16.50 to 17.00 
Detroit (net toms)  .....cccccccccceee 12.25 to 12.75 
Eastern Pennsylvania (c upola) 16.50 to 17.00 
New York, cupola (dealers) 13.00 to 13.50 
Pittsburgh, cupola — ..........ce0 4.50 to 15.00 
San Francisco, delivered -00 to 21.00 
OI ia ceicrctreaninhicoeb ue vmesdcobesceiaocs 5.25 to 15.50 
St. DOais, PRT ORE | crcicessessonsece .50 to 14.00 
St. Louis, agricultural ; .50 to 14.00 
St. Louis, machinery . 14.00 to 14.50 
Valleys PRS N ERO e 

HEAVY CAST 

BENITA: siscuccendrsmsacers - . 10.50 to 11.00 
Buffalo (breakable) _............. 11.50 to 12.00 
Cleveland (breakable) ................ 12.25 to 12.50 
Detroit (automobile) (net tons) 20.00 to 21.00 
Detroit, machinery cast No. 1 

SMILES das cucacesiniintgdbacnmbua ines ekondinians 12.25 to 12.75 
Eastern Pennsylvania .». 15.50 to 16.00 
New York (dealers)  ............ 11.50 to 12.00 
Pittsburgh . 12.50 to 13.00 

MALLEABLE 

Basten, TREPOA . <sccsecciconnt . 13.00 to 13.50 
BINED) | Sco onic cneve mvacccsens teed vuccessteissatos 15.00 to 15.50 
Chicago, agricultural _.............. 11.75 to 12.25 
Chicago, railroad sevcsnesestiiaes Ms dO GM aie 
Cincinnati, railroad (dealers) 12.50 to 13.00 





Cincinnati, agricultural (deal- 
ers) PR Re CLI Eas ante ee re ar 12.25 to 12.75 
Cleveland, ‘agricultural aceite 15.00 to 15.50 
Cleveland, railroad _.................... 15.50 to 16.00 
Detroit, auto ; lauabios .. 14.50 to 15.00 
Pittsburgh, railroad adele . 14.25 to 14.75 
St. Louis, agricultural 11.£ 50 to 12.00 
St. Louis, railroad . 11.50 to 12.00 
Miscellaneous Scrap 
RAILS FOR ROLLING 
5 feet and over 


Birmingham 


13.00 to 13.50 


Boston (GRRIETS)  cvccccescscccssessocenee 10.00 to 10.50 
Buffalo as . 14.50 to 15.00 
Chicago Samo 14.00 to 14.50 
Eastern Pennsylvania . 15.25 to 15.50 
New York 11.00 to 11.50 
Pittsburgh district . 16.50 to 17.00 
St. Louis : 13.00 to 13.50 
LOCOMOTIVE TIRES 
Chicago, No. 1 . 14.00 to 14.50 
Chicago, cut Areseanans . 16.00 to 16.50 
St. Louis, No. 1 ....... : . 12.25 to 12.75 


LOW PHOSPHORU s “PU NCHINGS 


Chicago 
Pittsburgh 


Sialeanabtaitedin sini 14.00 to 14.50 
. 16.00 to 16.50 
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q Scrap 





Large 
Strengthen Prices—Buying Most- 
ly Small Lots—Prices Waver 


Consumption Fails to 








Some melters are willing to contract at bargain prices 


I SPITE of heavy melt of scrap dealers find it difficult to find 
buyers. 


but dealers avoid commitments for fear of a rise. 


While gen- 


eral supply is large difficulty is met occasionally in obtaining suf- 
ficient high grade steel to meet specifications of careful mills. Steel 
corporation subsidiaries have been buying scrap in some districts. 





Chicago, April 3.—In the face of 
steelworks consumption of scrap at a 
top mark for this territory, iron and 
steel scrap prices are showing con- 
tinued softness. Weakness is due 
largely to shipments of scrap from 
outside points. Tonnage from the 
Detroit district recently is said to have 
been much larger than at first re- 
ported. This consisted of forge flash- 
ings, hydraulic compressed sheets and 
borings. Cast borings also are being 
shipped from other Michigan points, 
Milwaukee territory and other cen- 
ters. The top price for borings now 
is $9.75, the lowest in many months. 
Entry of Gary mills into the market 
has failed to prove a _ stimulus to 
prices as it usually is. Inquiry con- 
tinues good and shipments heavy. 
While plenty of heavy melting steel is 
available, difficulty is found in obtain- 
ing grades to meet specifications. The 
melting steel range continues’ at 
$12.75 to $13, unchanged from a week 
ago. 

Boston, April 3.—Scrap brokers re- 
port business somewhat better than 
a month ago. Producers are not will- 
ing to sell at prevailing prices. Con- 
sequently the floating supply is some- 
what limited in some lines. Prices 
have stopped the sagging tendency 
that has existed for some time. 

New York, April 3.—Continued dull- 
ness has resulted in further weakness 
in iron and_ steel scrap. Dealers 
have marked down buying prices on 
rails for rolling and stove plate for 
mill consumption about 50 cents a 
ton, now quoting $11 to $11.50 and 
$7.50 to $8, New York, respectively. 

Philadelphia, April 3.—Sales of iron 
and steel scrap are restricted to small, 
scattered tonnages. Prices are un- 
changed, except borings and_ grate 
bars, which are a trifle lower. 

Buffalo, April 3.—Dealers report 
small lots of heavy melting steel have 
been sold close to $15, stiffening the 
Buffalo market to some extent, al- 
though other dealers report difficulty 
in getting this top for No. 1 steel. 
Consumption is high, and dealers be- 
lieve some large melters must buy 
tonnage soon. 

Pittsburgh, April 3.—Scrap again is 
inactive, dealers finding buyers slow 
except at bargain figures. They do 
not care to take on such orders for 
fear they will not be able to cover. 
Until railroad lists are out of the 
way, open market activity will be 
lacking. Heavy melting steel is not 
quotable much above $14.50 to $15, al- 
though recently some premium scrap 


brought 75.00e or $1 per ton higher. 
Heavy breakable cast is quotable at 
$12.50 to $13, and compressed sheets 
at $14 to $15. 

Cleveland, April 3.—Around $14.25 
a ton is reported to have been paid by 
the United States Steel Corp. sub- 
sidiary here on its recent order for 
7000 tons of No. 1 heavy melting steel. 
The 3000 tons of compressed sheets, 
placed at the same time, are under- 
stood to have commanded about $13.50 
a ton. The order is for April delivery. 
Shipments generally show little im- 
provement, regulations continuing in 
force. Prices lack a real test, and the 
current list is largely nominal and un- 
changed. 

Detroit, April 3.—Although scrap 
consumption in the Cleveland, Youngs- 
town, Pittsburgh and Chicago dis- 
tricts has increased it has not kept 


pace with expanding production of 
scrap at local automotive plants and 
as a result prices continue downward. 
One notable exception is compressed 
sheets, now up to a spread of $10.50 
to $10.75, because a West Virginia 
steelmaker came into the market re- 
cently and paid $11 for 5000 tons for 
spot shipment. Mixed borings and 
short turnings are down to a range 
of $6.75 to $7. Much blast furnace 
scrap is moving to the Chicago dis- 
trict. With automotive schedules in 
April promising to equal the March 
rate the plethora of scrap is expected 
to continue. 


Cincinnati, April 3.—Iron and steel 
scrap is sluggish with few inquiries 
and movement slow on previous or- 
ders. Prices are unchanged. 


St. Louis, April 3.—Demand for iron 
and steel scrap continues low, sales 
being smaller than at any time since 
the present depression set in. Weak- 
ness prevails in all grades, but due to 
lack of sales, few changes are made 
in quotations, the market being largely 
nominal. Heavy melting and shoveling 
steel were reduced fractionally to 
$11.25 to $11.75, a new low on the 
movement. 

Birmingham, Ala., April 3.—Better 
conditions are noted in iron and steel 
scrap, with considerable tonnage mov- 
ing, especially heavy malleable steel, 
stove plate and No. 1 cast. 


In Detroit 85,000,000 cubic feet of 
gas is used monthly for steel treating. 








Sheets | 





Market Is Active, and Mill Op- 
erations at 





High Average— 
Users Specify Heavily 








EMAND for sheets continues active, and mill operations pro- 


ceed at a fairly high average. 


Motorear builders pursue a 


conservative buying policy, but the aggregate generally is 
satisfactory and sufficient to establish the market on full finished 


at 4.15ce. 


cessions, 


Large buyers of other grades are obtaining some con- 
Eastern users specify heavily. 


SHEET PRICES, PAGE 896 


Pittsburgh, April 3.—Sheet pro- 
ducers continue to draw fairly liberal 
specifications from diversified lines of 
industry and jobbers, sustaining op- 
erations at 85 to 90 per cent. The 
American Sheet & Tin Plate Co. con- 
tinues at 88 per cent. Specifications 
are heavy from automobile companies 
and parts makers; steady from agri- 
cultural implement makers and the 
electrical industry; fair from the build- 
ing trades, with prospects of _in- 
creased tonnage before another month; 
and intermittent from car building 
and other lines. As far as auto- 
motive tonnage is concerned, most if 
not all tonnage required until July 
1 is now under contract. Orders con- 
tinue to be taken on black sheets here 
at the full price, 2.90c. Some conces- 
sions occasionally develop on galvan- 
ized, and 3.65¢c to 3.75¢c is quotable. 
On blue annealed 2.10¢c is the ruling 
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figure, and while some mills have 
had difficulty in obtaining 10.00c extra 
on material 40 inches and wider, oth- 
ers report no difficulty. On full fin- 
ished sheets, 4.15¢ is maintained. 

New York, April 3.—The extent to 
which mills generally have accepted 
specifications against first quarter 
sheet contracts has become fully ap- 
parent. Practically anything  speci- 
fied prior to the closing of business 
last Saturday was accepted against 
expiring contracts. As a result con- 
sumers now generally are covered 
through May and in some eases into 
June. Consumers of full finished 
sheets have specified enough tonnage 
to see them to the end of second 
quarter. Thus, there is not likely to 
be any real test until near the end 
of May. The market is nominal at 
2.10c, base, Pittsburgh, for blue an- 
nealed, 2.90c for black and 3.75c 


o 
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for galvanized, although, as_ previ- 
ously indicated, the price on _ black 
has been shaded recently. There also 
has been some shading in galvanized. 
Sellers of blue annealed report they 
now are obtaining generally the extra 
$2 per ton for widths over 40 inches. 
Bids were opened by the New York 
Central railroad last Friday on its 
second quarter requirements, and on 
the sheets all mills appear to have 
based their quotations on 2.90c, base, 
for black; 2.10c, base, for blue an- 
nealed and 3.75c, base, for galvanized 
excepting the Sheet Metal Mfg. Co., 
which quoted 2.85c, base, Youngstown, 
on black; 3.50c, base, Youngstown, 
galvanized and 2.09c, base, Youngs- 
town, on blue annealed. 

Detroit, April 3.—Makers of full 
finished sheets have not received ex- 
tensive business from automotive in- 
terests at the new 4.15c, Pittsburgh, 
price but they have taken small lots 
from large buyers at this price. The 
Ford Motor Co. has been shopping 
for a lower price, and is reported to 
have extensions sufficient to tide it 
through April. Some small buyers 
are paying 2.90c for black sheets but 
large buyers have covered at 2.75c. 
Most blue annealed users have de- 
ferred action, but 2.00c seems nearer 
the market than 2.10c. April ship- 
ments of sheets into the district are 
expected to equal those of March. 

Cleveland, April 3.—Blue annealed 
sheets continue in good demand with 
prices firm. Several sales of more 
than 100 tons each were reported at 





2.10c, Pittsburgh. Black sheets are 
steady at 2.90c, Pittsburgh, in the 
Cleveland district, although a_ ten- 
dency to base on valley mills still is 
noted. Although galvanized is report- 
ed 3.65c to 3.75c, one mill took a fair 
tonnage recently at the top price. 
Autobody sheets are firm at 4.15c. 
Little demand is coming from the 
barrel makers. 

Chicago, April 3.—Second quarter 
contracting for sheets is slower than 


expected, due to the tendency of buy- 


ers to order only as needed. Mills 
have heavier backlogs for blue an- 
nealed than other grades. Blue an- 


schedules run three to four 
weeks, while the average bookings are 
two to three weeks. Specifications 
keep operations at about 80 per cent. 
Buyers in the South and Southwest 
are inclined to bargain for prices and 
considerable resistance appears in 
some sections. Mills report that the 
second quarter prices are _ steady. 
Chicago delivered prices are 3.05c 
for No. 24 black; 3.90c for No. 24 
galvanized; and 2.25¢c to 2.35c for No. 
10 blue annealed. 

St. Louis, April 3.—March sheet 
specifications exceeded expectations, 
and a fair volume of new purchasing 
is noted. Prices are steady. 

Youngstown, O., April 3.—Steadily 
shipping on urgent instructions, sheet- 
makers are facing the new quarter 
with much more cheerfulness and 
certainty than they did the first quar- 
ter. The new prices begin to take 
hold upon the growing volume of mill 
orders. While independent units be- 
gan operating Monday at 85 per cent, 
against 91 per cent a week ago, addi- 
tional units will be under power this 


nealed 
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common black are 
2.90c, base, Pitts- 
burgh, and small lots of galvanized 
at 3.75c. Makers of autobody sheets 
now have sufficient specifications in 
sight to insure continued full opera- 
tions to June 1 and later, and the 
specifications cover material sold at 
4.15c. Blue annealed sheets show 
some signs of further strengthening 
since hot-rolled strip specifications 
from auto parts makers now coming 
to hand carry an advance of $2 to 
$4 over first quarter. 

Philadelphia, April 3.—The tin mill 
black sheets show an easier tendency, 
because specifications against first 
quarter contracts will last some con- 
sumers through the second quarter. 
The current market appears 2.90¢ to 
3.00, base, Pittsburgh. 


Sales of 
being made at 


week. 


Sykes Sheet Metal Co., Chicago, is 











Tin Plate 











Specifications Heavy—Operations At 
90 to 100 Per Cent 


TIN PLATE PRICES, PAGE 

Pittsburgh, April 3.—Canmakers 
are making more cans this year than 
last for the vegetable pack, and they 
have specified much if not all of th, 
required tin plate. Customers ocea- 
sionally add to their first half or see. 
ond quarter purchases. One buyer re. 
cently contracted for June tonnage, 
Specifications against second quarter 
contracts continue heavy and mill op- 
erations average 90 to 100 per cent, 
The American Sheet & Tin Plate Co, 
is at 92 per cent. Nothing has been 
done yet with reference to third quar- 
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the new name of the Howley Sheet ter or last half prices or tonnage, 

Metal Co. The price is $5.25 per base box. 

| & Line Pine Activity Increasing 

Ipe —Cast Demand Includes Heavy 

Lots at Firmer Prices 

LACING of several line pipe tonnages for the Southwest 

has stirred increased activity in the market. Elimination of 

one 5 per cent preferential discount to jobbers has strengthened 

the price situation. Cast buying is more active, including 4700 tons 

at Evansville, Ind., and 1500 tons at Akron, O. Cast prices are 

stronger, with a $1 advance on the Chicago minimum. 
PIPE PRICES, PAGE 896 AND 930 

Pittsburgh, April —Effective Construction Co., Eastland, Tex., re- 
April 2, Youngstown Sheet & Tube cently awarded a contract for approxi- 
Co., National Tube Co., Jones & mately 13,000 tons of pipe for a gas 


Laughlin Steel Corp. and other lead- 
ing pipe producers withdrew the pref- 
erential extra 5 per cent discount 
granted jobbers since the fourth quar- 
ter of last year. This makes the 
present discount to jobbers, base 1 
and 5 per cent off, instead of base 1, 5 
and 5 off. This stiffening in price 
applies not only to standard full 
weight merchant pipe but to line pipe, 
water well casing, etc., in connection 
with which ‘spots of weakness have 
developed intermittently during the 
past several months. Jobbers in gen- 
eral have been ordering at a better 
rate in March than in January or 
February, and already signs are ap- 
pearing that April will exceed March 
both in specifications and in shipments. 

Line pipe is becoming more active, 
and the spring and summer will see 
additional lines ordered on which pre- 
liminary estimates are being made. 
The 200-mile 8-inch line ordered from 
the leading interest, as noted last 
week, involved 180 miles of 8-inch, 
25-pound seamless pipe, and 20 miles 
of 8-inch, 28-pound, being placed by 
the Pasotex Pipe Line Co., El Paso, 
Tex., a subsidiary of the Standard Oil 
Co. of California. This line will run 
from Yates pool in Pecos county to 
the El Paso, Tex., refinery. H. H. Hall 
is the engineer in charge. The Latex 
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line from Chillicothe, Tex., to Stam- 
ford, Tex., by C. O. Moore and asso- 
ciates, will probably place the pipe 


within the next week or two. 
Standard full weight merchant pipe 


jobbers are ordering more liberally, 
some already having commenced to 
tabulate their stocks. All contemplate 


a good movement throughout the 
spring and summer because of wide- 
spread building programs. 


New York, April 3.—Little fresh 
municipal inquiry has come out in the 
past few days, but private and mis- 
cellaneous demand for cast pipe is 
slightly better, and the upward ten- 
dency in prices appears more _ pro- 
nounced. The market now may be 
quoted at the slightly higher range of 
$37.25 to $38.25, New York, for 6- 
inch pipe and over. 


Chicago, April 3.—Cast iron water 
pipe quotations in this territory are 
noticeably stronger. Bids for the 


3200 tons of 24 to 48-inch pipe for 
Chicago disclosed a low bid of $32.55, 
Birmingham, or $40.75 delivered. This 
was from the United States Cast Iron 
Pipe & Foundry Co. The next low 


bid was on the basis of $32.80, Bir- 
mingham. The award has not yet 
been made. Contract sales are in a 


range of $30 to $32, base, Birmingham, 


for 6 to 24-inch pipe. This represents 
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an advance of $1 from the recent mini- 
mum quotation. Contract business 
of from one to three carload lots is 
active. United States Cast Iron Pipe 
& Foundry Co. also closed for 4700 
tons of 8 to 24-inch pipe for Evans- 
ville, Ind. Important municipal in- 
quiry continues scarce. Most pro- 
ducers are booked from 15 to 30 days. 

Birmingham, Ala., April 3.—Produc- 
tion is steady and deliveries of cast 
jron pressure pipe are somewhat im- 
roved. Base prices are being well 
maintained at $30 to $31 on 6-inch 
and over sizes. Tuscaloosa took 2700 
tons of 24-inch pipe from Central 
Foundry Co. for waterworks develop- 
ment. 

Cleveland, April 3.—Announcement 
that one of the 5 per cent preferen- 
tial discounts, allowed jobbers on car- 
loads since November, has been elim- 
jnated, came as a distinct surprise to 
the pipe trade of this district. The 
change, effective April 2, makes the 
current discount on black pipe 1, 5 
and 2% instead of 1, 5, 5 and 2% 
off. Jobbing demand is only fair, 
sales for building purposes lagging 
behind seasonal normal. 








CONTRACTS PLACED 














4700 tons, 8&8 to 24-inch pipe for Evansville, 
Ind., to United States Cast Iron Pipe & 
Foundry Co., as low bidder at $29.80, 
Birmingham. 

2700 tons, 24-inch pipe for waterworks system, 
Tuscaloosa, Ala., to Central Foundry Co. 
1500 tons, 4 to 16-inch pipe for Akron, O., to 

American Cast Iron Pipe Co. 

431 tons, 10 to 24-inch class 150, Santa Ana, 


Calif., to United States Cast Iron Pipe & 
Foundry Co. 


406 tons, 6 and &-inch class 250, San Bernar- 
dino, Calif., allocated as follows: 271 tons 
of 8-inch to American Cast Iron Pipe Co. 


and 135 tons of 6-inch to Pacific States 
Cast Iron Pipe Co. 

123 tons, 18-inch class C, San Diego, Calif., 
to United States Cast Iron Pipe & Foundry 
Co. 

100 tons, 6-inch class B and 10-inch class 150, 


Red Bluff, Calif., to Pacific States Cast Iron 
Pipe Co. for 6-inch and Crane Co. for 10- 
inch. 


100 tons, 4 to 8-inch pipe for Troy, N. Y., to 
B. Nicoll & Co. 


| | 
CONTRACTS PENDING | 


j 














$200 tons, 24 to 48-inch pipe for Chicago; 
United States Cast Iron Pipe & Foundry 
Co. low bidder at $32.55, Birmingham, or 
$40.75 delivered. 

517 tons, 20-inch and 410 tons of 30-inch 
class C straight pipe for Milwaukee, United 
States Cast Iron Pipe & Foundry Co. low 
bidder at $38.25 per ton. J. B. Clow & Sons 
only other bidder at $39.50. 

250 tons, 4 to 8-inch cast pipe for Morristown, 
N. J.; bids in. 

210 tons, 6 and 8-inch class C, improvement 
to Willow street, San Diego, Calif.; bids 
in April 16. 

181 tons, 6 and &-inch class B, improvement 
to Foothill boulevard, Azusa, Calif.: bids 
opened. 

129 tons, 8 to 24-inch class B sewer project, 
San Bernardino, Calif.; bids in April 28. 

100 tons, pipe for Somerset, Mass.:; bids in. 


Tin Plate Mill May Go 


Pittsburgh, April 3.—American Sheet 
& Tin Plate Co. has closed its local 
tin plate mill and, because it is a 
high cost mill, may dismantle it. 
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Bars 





Heavy 
Defer 
tivity Among Users 





Sales and Specifications 
Deliveries—General Ac- 








UYING of soft steel bars is more active than in any other 
finished steel product and all classes of users are taking large 


deliveries. 


Prices are steady. Deliveries are deferred and on 


some sizes five weeks is needed. While prices are resisted by some 
makers mills are holding firmly. Production is held at a high point 
to meet demand. Bar iron is steady. 


BAR PRICES, PAGE 896 


Chicago, April 3.—Sales and speci- 
fications in bar mill products reached 
a high mark during the week. One 
producer reports sales the best of 
any week this year. While demand 
apparently is well diversified, automo- 
tive lines, farm implements, and cold 
bar finishers lead in_ specifications. 
More bars are being contracted for 
second quarter than plates or struc- 
turals. Some resistance to prices has 
developed but producers are closing 
bar contracts at 2.00c, Chicago, while 
users are taking shipments on 1.90c 
and 1.95¢e contracts which extend into 
the second quarter. Users are re- 
quired to take this material at mills, 
convenience and deliveries are not 
being extended on the lower priced 
contracts. 

Heavy stocks that were carried over 
by some distributors of rail steel fence 
posts has caused a delay in shipments 
from mills for the spring trade. It 
is expected the rail steel fence post 
business will be more active within 
two weeks. Manufacturing consumers 
of rail steel bars are ordering steadily. 
Operations of the Chicago Heights 
mills continue in full. The second 
quarter price is steady at 1.85c, Chi- 
cagi Heights. Bar iron is steady at 
2.00c, Chicago. 

Pittsburgh, April 3.—Notwithstand- 
ing the average of merchant steel bar 
operation is over 80 per cent, deliv- 
eries are becoming more deferred. On 
certain sizes shipping dates are three 
to five weeks ahead because of the re- 
cent heavy specification rate. Speci- 
fications during the last few days of 
March were particularly heavy, clos- 
ing out most contracts carrying lower 
prices than the 1.85c on second quar- 
ter contracts. Mills thus have accu- 





mulated fairly large tonnages and 
this has demonstrated how quickly 


the delivery situation responds to any 
extra spurt. The present quarter 
starts out with 1.85c the general mar- 
ket level. The 1.90¢ price applies in 
the spot market or to non-contracting 
customers. Some makers are trying 
to obtain the $2 differential over the 
1.85¢c contract price for small quan- 
tities. 

Refined iron bar demand is light. 
Small orders rule. Prices, however, 
are firm at 2.75¢ and up. 

Cleveland, April 3.—A rush of speci- 
fications the last ten days of March 
brought the March tonnage of some 
makers past the February’ mark. 
Automotive users continue to lead in 
this market. The mills have little 
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holdover business as a result of their 
stand against extensions. Second 
quarter prospects are appraised as 
brighter than thirty days ago. Makers 
ask 1.85c, Pittsburgh, or 1.90c, Cleve- 
land mill. 

Detroit, April 3—New business in 
soft steel bars is light, a natural con- 
dition in view of second quarter 
coverage, but March shipments of 
most makers into this district topped 
those of February and April specifica- 
tions promise at least to equal March. 
Forging bars particularly are in de- 
mand, one automotive interest using 
1000 tons of forging bars and billets 
a day. Second quarter contracts have 
generally carried a 1.85c, Pittsburgh, 
price. By the middle of April most 
lower-priced business will have been 
shipped, though some 1.80¢ contracts 
have been extended. 

Philadelphia, April 3—Over-specify- 
ing of steel bars on first quarter con- 
tracts will permit some users to go 
well into the second quarter, but most 
users are covered by contraet. 


Morgan Makes Profit 


Shipments of the Morgan Engineer- 
ing Co., Alliance, O., were slightly 
lower in 1927 than in 1926, but owing 
to the discontinuance of some un- 
profitable lines the loss of 1926 was 
converted into a small profit in 1927, 
after full depreciation and interest 
charges, the statement of the general 
creditors’ committee states. Assets of 
the company as of last Dee. 31 to- 
taled $4,916,645, of which $3,490,527 
is represented by plant and proper- 
ties. 


To Simplify Abrasives 

Washington, April 3.—A_ simplified 
practice recommendation for coated 
abrasive products will be considered 
at a general conference of consumers, 
technical experts, distributors and 
manufacturers to be held here April 
11. The annual output of the indus- 
try exceeds $16,000,000. The Abrasive 
Paper and Cloth Manufacturers’ ex- 
change has submitted a tentative pro- 
posal for eliminating superfluous sizes 
and _ varieties. 





The federal trade commission sur- 
vey of open price associations is re- 
ported “in an advanced stage of prep- 
aration.” 
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Structural Shapes 


Heavy Projects Numerous Although Mostly 
for Prospective Work—New York Subways 
Under Negotiation to Take 25,000 Tons 











NCLUDING a number of large-tonnage projects, 
the structural market appears to have recovered 
from a recent temporary lull in some districts. 
Pending work is featured by subway jobs in New 
York, two new sections to require 12,700 tons and 
a section in Queens to be re-advertised for 12,000 
Included in other large prospective 
work is a 63-story office building in New York to 


to 13,000 tons. 


New York, April 3.—Structural in- 
quiry has shown a moderately good 
improvement, with bridge demand a 
feature. More than 6400 tons of mis- 
cellaneous bridge inauiry has come 
out in the past few days, and an in- 


auiry for heavy tonnage for the 
Pennsylvania railroad bridge over 
Newark bay appears imminent. In- 
quiry is out for 12,000 tons for a 


63-story office and apartment build- 
ing at Lexington avenue and Forty- 
seventh street. 

Considerable subway work also is 
active. involving close to 25,000 tons. 
Of this amount 12,000 to 13,000 tons 
for a project in the Queens will be re- 
advertised. Meanwhile, prices on both 


fabricated material and shapes are 
unchanged; firmness of most shape 
mills in refusing to extend contracts 


at first quarter prices has resulted in 


the specifications of heavy tonnage 
during the closing week of March. 
This brought sales for some leading 


mills to the largest volume in several! 
months. The market is tending to- 
ward 2.19c, New York, minimum on 
the general run of plain material 
orders. 


Boston, improve- 


April 3.—Little 
ment in the structural market was 
noted in the local district the past 
week. A number of fairly large ton- 
nages were awarded but inquiries 
were few. 

Pittsburgh, April 3.—Numerous 
miscellaneous jobs are being let in 
this vicinity, several fabricators each 
reporting 100 to 600 tons. During 
April a number of jobs are scheduled 


to develop. A fairly large backlog 
was accumulated in closing out old 
contracts. The present mill level is 
1.85¢, with 1.90c appearing in the 
spot market. 

Philadelphia, April 3.—Although 


numerous structural shape buyers now 
are under contract at 1.85c, Pittsburgh, 
or 2.00c, Bethlehem, depending upon 
the shipping destination, considerably 
lower prices continue a factor on pref- 
erential business. A number of con- 
sumers in this territory have had 
first quarter prices extended to cover 
a portion of the second quarter. Cur- 
rent shape bookings are somewhat 
better and structural projects are 
more numerous. 

Cleveland, April 3.—Fabricators of 
structural steel in the past week spec- 
ified out all plain material on first 
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being placed. 
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quarter contracts, assuring mills heavy 
production during April. Although 
some smaller fabricators are operat- 
ing up to 90 per cent of normal ca- 
pacity, the flow of business in other 
shops is sufficient only for 20 per 
cent operations. Plain material prices 
in this district are reported firm at 
1.85c, Pittsburgh, for second quarter, 
although some first quarter specifica- 
tions were carried over until today. 
Reports of low prices on fabricated 
and erected material involve quota- 
tions of around $70 erected. 
Chicago, April 3.—Specifications for 
plain structural material during the 
week were above the average for this 
Chicago, are 


year. Sales at 2.00c, 
not up to the rate of specifications 
but contracting for second quarter 


the past week has been encouraging. 


Specifications from carbuilders led 
during the week. Specifications for 
bridge work material, ‘from tank 
builders, and from structural fabri- 
cating shops likewise were heavy. 
Mills are turning into second quarter 
with shipments on 1.90c and 1.95c 
contracts still unfulfilled. Users will 
be required to take this material 


when the mills can ship it as it is 


understood no delivery contracts are 
to be extended. 
Awards Compared 

Tons 

Awards this. week.................... 27,658 

Awards last week ....................... 25,711 

Awards two weeks ago............ 19,350 

Awards this week in 1927........ 14,295 


Average weekly awards, March 30,805 
Average weekly awards, 1928 43,959 
Total awards to date, 1927...... 501,106 
Total awards to date, 1928....571,460 
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CONTRACTS PLACED 














7800 tons, subway section No. 106, New 
York, through Flynn Corp., general con- 
tractor, to McClintic-Marshall Co. 

4300 tons, Capwell store, Oakland, Calif., to 


Judson-Pacifie Co. 
awards: 


the fdllowing 


2974 tons, involved in 
School, Roslyn, Long Island, N. Y., to Le- 
high Structural Steel Co. 


Mansion theater, Lexington avenue and Fifty- 
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involve about 12,000 tons and a Mississippi river 
bridge at St. Louis requiring 6000 tons, 
work also featured awards with a 7800-ton section 


Subway 


Plain material prices generally are steady, with 
fabricators covered on second quarter needs. Fabri- 
cated and erected prices tend to weakness again in 
the New York district. 


eighth street, New York, to Taylor-Fichter 


Steel Construction Co. 
Roof, medical center, 168th street and 
Broadway, New York, to Taylor-Fichter 


Steel Construction Co. 

Alterations, 881 Fifth avenue, New York, to 
George A. Just Co. 

Service station, Sixth avenue and Seventh 
street, New York, to George A. Just Co. 

Odd Fellows hall, 105-111 East 106th street, 


New York, to George A. Just Co. 

950 tons, administration for department of 
agriculture, Washington, to McClintic-Mar- 
shall Co. 

634 tons, Ak-Sar-Ben pavilion, Omaha, Nebr., 
to Paxton & Vierling Iron Works. 

600 tons, bridgework for Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe, and Missouri-Kansas-Texas rail- 


roads, Steel Co. 
600 tons, bridge, Coraopolis, Pa., through Farris 


to Kansas City Structural 


Engineering Co.., general contractor, to 
American Bridge Co. 

600 tons, office building, Broadway and Maiden 
lane, Albany, N. Y., to Levering & Gar- 
rigues Co. 

550 tons, new hotel at Springfield, Mass., to 
Palmer Steel Co. 

525 tons, four subway structures, Sharonville, 
O., to McClintic-Marshall Co. 

500 tons, market building, Baltimore, to Me- 
Clintic-Marshall Co. 

500 tons, Y. W. C. A., Williamsport, Pa., 
to American sgridge Co. 

500 tons, Terminal Title & Trust building, 
Philadelphia, to Bethlehem Fabricators Ine. 

450 tons. girder spans for Market street via- 
duct, Shreveport, La., to Virginia Bridge & 
Iron Co. 


150 tons, Knights of Pythias building, St. Louis, 
to Mississippi Valley Structural Steel Co. 
440 tons, bank and office building, Ashley 
road and Market streets, Philadelphia, to 
Bethlehem Fabricators Inc. 
400 tons, including 100 tons 
Shenango Motor building, 

to Guibert Steel Co. 
400 tons, apartment, Sunset boulevard, 
geles, to Llewellyn Iron Works. 

400 tons, addition to Medical building, Post 
street, San Francisco, to Judson-Pacific Co. 
400 tons, apartment at East Forty-third street, 
New York, to Harris Structural Steel Co. 
3865 tons, Metropolitan police gymnasium, St. 
Louis, to St. Louis Structural Steel Co. 
300 tons, Vardmont theater and office, 
third street and Seventh avenue, New 
to George A. Just Co. 
280 tons, Smith Ferry bridge, 
to Poole & McGonigle. 
280 tons, building for Deere & 
to Rochester Bridge Co. 
280 tons, power station for Public 
duction Co., Roseland, N. J., to 
Brady Co. 
260 tons, 


beams for 
Pa., 


junior 
New Castle, 


Los An- 


Fifty- 
York, 


Roseburg, Oreg., 


Co., Moline, IIL, 


Service Pro- 
Archibold 
highway bridges in Indiana, to 
Rochester Bridge Co 
233 tons, bridge over 
ders county, Montana, 
220 tons, Palace theater, 
ester Bridge Co. 
170 tons, Phillips’ 
the Jones & Laughlin 
160 tons, alterations to a 
Eighty-fourth street, New 
Iron Works. 
160 tons, Women’s 


Clark Fork river, San- 
to unnamed interest. 
Marion, O., to Roch- 
residence, Butler Pa., to 
Steel Corp. 

residence at 15 East 
York, to Fassler 


League building, University 


of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich., to Rochester 
Bridge Co. 

150 tons, two school buildings in Indiana, to 
Rochester 3ridge Co. 

140 tons, joists, apartment, Stockton and 

















California streets, San Francisco, to Judson- 
ifie Co. 

os, new bridge at West Bolyston, Mass., 
to Boston Bridge Works Ine. ; 

125 tons, structural steel for Columbia Steel 
Corp., Pittsburg, Calif., to Pacific Coast 
Engineering Co. ats 

120 tons, store and loft building for N. A. Ki. 
Bugbee Co., Trenton, N. J., to American 
Bridge Co. ez : 

107 tons, monastery building, Huntington, Ind., 
to Rochester Bridge Co. 

105 tons, sheet metal plant, Nashville, Tenn., 
to McClintic-Marshall Co. 

100 tons, Roman Catholic church, McKees 
Rocks, Pa., to Pittsburgh-Des Moines Steel 
0. 

in tons, grandstand at Oxford, O., to the 
Pittsburgh-Des Moines Steel Co. 

Unstated tonnage, two schools, Mentor, O., 
reported awarded Niles Forge & Mfg. Co. 
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CONTRACTS PENDING 














12,000 tons, or over, 63-story Penlex building, 
Lexington avenue and Forty-second street, 
New York, new specifications out. This 
structure will be a combination office and 
apartment building. 

12,000 to 13,000 tons, subway section 1, route 
108, Queens, New York, to be readvertised, 
at the former opening, as noted, Triest Con- 
tracting Corp. was low on one proposal and 
the Corson Contracting Co. low on the alter- 
nate. 

7700 tons, subway section 4, route 109, New 
York; Corson Contracting Co. low on general 
contract. 

6000 tons, municipal bridge over Mississippi 
river at St. Louis. 

6000 to 10,000 tons, airship hangar for Good- 
year Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, O.; nego- 
tiations now under discussion in congress. 

5000 tons, subway section 5-A, route 109, New 
York, general contract awarded to Rodgers 
& Haggerty. 

4000 tons, first section, 
Lehigh Valley railroads vertical lift bridge 
over Newark bay, between Waverly and 
Bayonne, N. J.; bids asked on entire struc- 
ture to take over 15,000 tons. Bridge to 
be completed before Jan. 1, 1930. 

$200 tons, Girod and Poydras street wharves 
New Orleans; bids being received by board 
of commissioners. 

2200 tons, Manhattan Towers 
apartment building, Seventy-seventh 
and Broadway, New York; bids asked. 

1900 tons, miscellaneous bridgework for Balti- 
more & Qhio railroad. 

1475 tons, Loew theater, Journal Square, Jer- 
sey City, N. J. 

1275 tons, baggage subway and bridge for New 
Terk Central railread, South Bend, Ind. 

1000 tons, bank building. Flint, Mich. 

1000 tons, municipal viaduct, Atlanta, Ga. 

1000 tons, Tilden theater, Brooklyn, N. Y.; 
bids asked. 

947 tons, bridge over San Joaquin river near 
Herndon, Calif.; bids in April 18. 

800 tons, Pennsylvania railroad freight sta- 
tion, Trenton, N. J. 

750 tons, forum, Buffalo; bids to be taken 
soon. me Ge Plumer associates, Buffalo, 
architects. 

700 tons, miscellaneous bridgework for Southern 
railway. 500 tons is for a viaduct at Clouds, 
Tenn., and 200 tons for various bridges for 
its western lines. 

700 tons, First National bank building, Tren- 
ton, N. J. 

650 tons, Crawford avenue bridge, Chicago. 

606 tons, bridge over Sacramento river at 
Freeport, Calif.; bids opened. 

600 tons, highway bridges in New York state; 
bids in April 3 at Albany, N. Y. 

600 tons, marine barracks, Quantico, Va. 

600 tons, bridge over Smith river, Sacramento, 
Calif.; bids in April 4. 

520 tons, bridge, Springfield, Oreg.; general 
contract to Lindstrom & Feigenson. 

500 tons, Crescent temple, Trenton, N. J. 

500 tons, Aiken avenue apartment house, 
Pittsburgh; being refigured. 

480 tons, Mark Twain hotel, Elmira, N. Y. 

400 tons, Shroeder hotel garage, Milwaukee. 

350 tons, bridge for Bangor & Aroostook rail- 
road, at Monticello, Me. 

350 tons, hangars for Oakland, Calif.; bids in. 
300 tons, switch house for Public Service Pro- 
duction Co., Metuchen. N. J.; bids asked. 

300 tons, bridge, Glendale, Pa. 

275 tons, five bridges for Maine Central rail- 
road. 

250 tons, Romar 
Camden, N. J. 

240 tons, school addition, Providence, R. I.; 


church and 
street 


Catholic church and_ school, 


Pennsylvania and 


general contract to Balchin Construction Co. 

220 tons, bridge over McKenzie river at Co- 
burg, Oreg.; bids opened. 

200 tons, University of Delaware 
Newark, Del. 

200 tons, mill building, New Castle, Del.; ex- 
pected to go to American Bridge Co. 

200 tons, grandstand and club house, Graham 
athletic field, William Penn highway; W. 
Ward Williams, Pittsburgh, architect; : bids 
close April 13 by board of directors, Wilkins- 
burg, Pa. 

200 tons, three bridges for state of Vermont. 

165 tons, bridge for Central Railroad of New 
Jersey, Scranton, Pa.; bids asked. 

150 tons, electric light company building, 
Chicopee, Mass.; general contract to La- 
France Construction Co., Holyoke, Mass. 

135 tons, bridge, Montesano, Wash.; general 
eontract to Carl Bjork. 

120 tons, bridge for Seaboard Air Line, Cal- 
houn Falls, S. C.; bids asked. 


building, 
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112 tons, Fairview high school, Fairview, O.; 


W. F. Hendrich Co., Cleveland, general con- 
tractor. 


100 tons, Kangesser hotel addition, Cleveland. 


100 tons, school building, Morgan, South Fay- 
ette township, Pa.; bids close April 11. 

100 tons, school building at Ingram, Pa.; bids 
close April 13. 


Unstated tonnage, apartment, 254th street and 


Riverdale avenue, New York; G. & E, 
Blum, architects. 

Unstated tonnage, postoffice, East Orange, 
N. J 


Unstated tonnage, First Presbyterian church, 


New Rochelle, N. Y. 


Unstated tonnage, bank building, Holyoke, 
Mass., to cost $300,000. 

Unstated tonnage, two-leaf draw span _ be- 
tween Marinette, Wis., and Menominee, 


Mich.; bids close April 10. Klug & Smith, 
Milwaukee, engineers. 


Unstated tonnage, interstate bridge between 


115 tons, bridge for Pennsylvania railroad, Iron County, Wis., and Gogebic county, 
Catersburg, Ind. Mich.; bids close April 19. 
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Work Broadening as Spring 
Materialize — 











PENING up of spring construction work again was reflected 
in the concrete reinforcing bar market in the past week. Buf- 
falo district alone included over 2000 tons of new work, Pitts- 


burgh buyers were unusually active. 


Featuring large tonnage in- 


quiries is the New England building, Boston, to require 4000 tons. 
Prices on new billet bars generally are steady. 


REINFORCING BAR 


Chicago, April 3.—Billet reinfore- 
ing bar fabricators are operating at 
slightly under 50 per cent. Backlogs 
have declined somewhat due to recent 
heavy shipments on the large num- 
ber of pending projects. Inquiry is 
more scarce than in several weeks 
but new building work is being figured 
constantly. Rail steel bar shipments 
are considerably above last year. Bil- 
let bar prices are firmer on small lots 
than on attractive tonnages. Rail 
steel bars are 1.85c to 1.95c, Chicago. 

Roston, April 3.—Demand for rein- 
forcing bars remains dull. More figur- 
ing is being done than for the past 
month, which holds out promise. How- 
ever, the continuity of small orders, 
mainly from 25 to 50 tons, is the 
backbone of the situation. 

Buffalo, April 3.—Reinforcing bar 
demand is opening up with a rush, 
new inquiry of more than 2000 tons 
being listed this week; a considerable 
portion is welded mesh for roadwork. 
A Buffalo producer took one 900-ton 
lot for second quarter shipment and 
also several for smaller size. Some 
good sized orders were placed to be 


filled directly from steelworks local 
stocks at prices from 2.25¢ up. Pro- 


duction has been increased sharply. 

Philadelphia, April 3.—Concrete bar 
orders in the past week were the 
heaviest in a long time here, aggre- 
gating about 2000 tons. Prices for 
mill shipment continue 1.90c to 2.00c, 
base Pittsburgh. 

Cleveland, April 3.—Since the award 
of several large concrete bar projects 
in the previous week, the market has 
been dull. Inquiries were confined 
largely to 15 to 25-ton lots. Awards 
included a 300-ton letting for sewer 
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work in Akron, O., and 80 to 100 tons 
for sewage disposal plant in Oxford, 


O., to Truscon Steel Co. New billet 
bars are 1.80c to 1.90c, Cleveland, 
with rail steel 1.75¢c, mill. Combina- 


tion mill and stock delivery prices re- 
main variable. 


Awards Compared 


Tons 
Awards this weelis.ccsici 10,403 
Awards last week........... iteeliscnt 12,762 
Awards two weeks ago.............. 5,880 
Awards this week in 1927........ 6,056 
Average weekly awards, March 7,761 
Average weekly awards, 1928 7,438 


Total awards to date, 1927...... 70,246 
Total awards to date, 1928.... 96,700 
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CONTRACTS PLACED 














1000 to 1200 tons, two buildings in Cleveland 
for Sears, Roebuck & Co., Chicago, to Trus- 
con Steel Co., noted last week as involving 
approximately 600 tons. 

900 tons, Benjamin Franklin garage, Rochester, 
N. Y., to Kalman Steel Co. 

750 tons, Alden Park Manor apartment addi- 
tion, Philadelphia, to Concrete Steel Co. 

700 tons, Market street viaduct, Shreveport, 
La., to Laclede Steel Co. 

700 tons, school in Buffalo, to Kalman Steel 
Co. through Whitaker Engineering Co. 

600 tons. viaduct, Arkansas highway commis- 
sion, Fulton, Ark., to Arkansas Foundry, 
Little Rock, Ark. 

570 tons, rail steel, apartment building at 14 
West Elm street, Chicago, to Calumet Steel 
Co., previously reported awarded to unstated 
fabricator. 

500 tons, bnilding at Vandam and Varick 
streets, New York, to Truscon Steel Co., 
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Co. 
Johnstown, 


Ettinger Contracting 

425 tons, retaining wall for 
to Carlem Engineering Co. 

410 tons, Voelker warehouse, Seattle, to 
west Steel Rolling Mills. 

400 tons, rail steel, 300 tons, 
for apartment building at 1500 Lake Shore 
Drive, Chicago, to Calumet Steel Co.; 100 
tons, substructure, to Olney J. Dean & Co. 
McNally & Quinn, Chicago, architects. 

310 tons, Market street subway, Harrisburg, 
Pa., to McClintic-Marshall Co. 

280 tons, building for department of agricul- 
ture, Washington, to Bourne-Fuller Co. 

250 tons, factory, Tenth and Howard streets, 
San Francisco, to unstated San Francisco 
jobber. 

250 tons, race track construction, 
to Dietrich Bros. 

250 tons, bridge, Vicksburg, Miss., to Concrete 
Steel Co. 

240 tons, Transportation building, 
Northwest Steel Rolling Mills. 


through 
Pa., 


North- 


superstructure 


Laurel, Md., 


Seattle, to 


210 tons, subbasements for Koppers Co. build- 
ing, Pittsburgh, through Mellon-Stuart Co., 
general contractor, to McClintic-Marshall 
Co. 

200 to 300 tons. sewer work, Akron, O., to 
Truscon Steel Co. 

195 tons, Trico Products Co. addition, Buffalo, 
to Kalman Steel Co. 

190 tons, Metropolitan police gymnasium, St. 
Louis, to Laclede Steel Co. 

150 tons, roadwork, Irvington, N. J., to Igoe 
Bros. 


150 tons, bridge over McKenzie river at Spring- 


field, Oreg., to unnamed company. 

150 tons, First National bank building, Cam- 
den, N. J., to Concrete Steel Co. 

140 tons, roadwork in Jefferson county, route 
248, Pa., to Truscon Steel Co. 

125 tons, building for John L. Dickson, Great 
Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co. warehouse, Pitts- 
burgh, to Truscon Steel Co. 

125 tons, building, Vancouver, B. C., to 
Northwest Steel Rolling Mills. 

123 tons, viaduct over Great Northern railroad, 
Spokane, Wash., to unnamed company. 

105 tons, building for Grennan Bakery Co., 


Pittsburgh, and apartment building for Koss- 


man & Goldberg, to the Truscon Steel Co. 

100 tons, three school houses in southern Ohio, 
to Concrete Steel Co. 

100 tons, building for Keystone Portland Ce- 
ment Co., Bath, Pa., to Dietrich Bros.; this 
additional to 450 tons for same job recently 
placed with Dietrich Bros. 

100 tons, Y. W. C. A. building, Williamsport, 


to Milton Mfg. Co. 


Pa. 

100 tons, Sprague Memorial hospital, Kings- 
ton, Pa., to Truscon Steel Co. 

100 tons, lighting standards at St. Louis, 
to Missouri Rolling Mill Co. 

100 tons, Fairview school, Seattle, and Eco- 
nomics building, Pullman, Wash., to Pacific 
Coast Steel Co. 

100 tons, Southern Pacific shops, Eugene, 
Oreg., to Mercer Steel Co. 

100 tons, sewage disposal plant, Walla Walla, 
Wash., to Truscon Steel Co. 

100 tons, two bridges, Salem, Oreg., to un- 
named interest. 

80 to 100 tons, sewage disposal plant, for 
Miami university, Oxford, O., through A. 
Phelps Construction Co., Detroit, to Truscon 
Steel Co. 
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4000 tons, New England building, Boston. 

525 tons, welded mesh, Lake road, Niagara 
and Orleans counties, N. Y.; bids soon. 

500 tons, Erie county, N. Y., bridge replace- 
ments, about 50 jobs; first bids April 3, 
others later. 

212 tons, highway work, French camp, Calif.; 
bids received. 

250 tons, school, Belgrade, Ann and Birch 
streets, Philadelphia. 

225 tons, welded mesh for Pavilion-Piffard 
highway, N. Y.; Foote & Sons, Mt. Morris, 
} Y., contractors. 

210 tons, welded mesh, for Waterville-New 
Hartford, N. Y., highway; Utica Construc- 
tion Co., Utica, N. Y., low bidder. 

200 tons, new Mark Twain hotel; St. Louis. 

190 tons, Auto Inn garage, Rochester, N. Y.; 
bids in. 

170 tons, welded mesh, Pike-Castile, N. Y., 
highway; Canty, O’Neill and Crandall Inc., 
Buffalo, contractors. 

150 tons, welded mesh, Bardford-Mt. Jewett, 
Pa., highway; Fred W. Knickenberg, Buffalo, 
contractor. 

150 tons, reservoir, Towson, Md. 

150 tons, Marietta memorial hospital, Marietta, 


O.; bids being taken. 
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Rails, Cars 


Secondary 
Active—First 
Awards Under 1927 Rate 


Rail Buying 


Quarter 


Still 
Car 











UYING of rails 


continues alive, although slightly less active. 
ficient backlogs to operate at 90 per cent to July 1. 


and track accessories in the Chicago district 


Mills have suf- 
Freight 


“ar awards for the first quarter of 1928 totaled 16,658, a drop from 


24,824 in the same months of 1927. 


Current car activity includes the 


North American Tank Car Corp. order of 300 refrigerator cars. 


RAILROAD TRACK MATERIAL PRICES, 


New York, April 3.—With domestic 
freight car awards in March involv- 
ing 2796 cars, according to prelimi- 
nary reports, the total for the quar- 
ter just closed amounts to 16,658, 
against 24,824 in the first quarter of 
1927. Passenger car business showed 
marked improvement, due largely to 
the placing of 613 cars by the Penn- 


sylvania early in the quarter. The 
total for the three months involves 
953 cars, against slightly more than 
1600 cars for all of last year. In 
the first quarter eastern railroads, 


those along the Atlantic seaboard from 
north to south, purchased 3370, as 
against 5035 in the corresponding pe- 
riod of last year. Railroad shops, ac- 
cording to present figures, were award- 


ed considerably fewer cars than in 
the first quarter of 1927, the total 
egeregating about 400, as against 
4085. 


Locomotive buying for domestic ac- 
count in the first quarter involved 151 
locomotives, on the face of the pre- 
liminary figures. Awards in March 
involved 33 locomotives, as compared 
with a similar number in February and 
85 in January. At this rate the an- 
nual total for this year would amount 
to 564 locomotives, against around 735 
last year and more than 1300 in the 
year before. 

Current buying of 
locomotives is light. 

Pittsburgh, April 3.—Light rail or- 
ders are searce from central Pennsyl- 
vania where mines operate only one 
or two days a week. They are fair 
from western Pennsylvania, West Vir- 
ginia, eastern Kentucky and other sec- 


both and 


"ars 


tions where three, four or five-day 
week operating schedules are main- 
tained. The price is unchanged at 
$36. 


Spike prices are firm at 2.80c. Some 
orders for small spikes from jobbers 


involving as much as three carloads 
at a time, presented yesterday at 
2.70c, were returned with the an- 
nouncement that 2.80c is the mini- 
mum. 

Chicago, April 3.—One order for 
4000 tons of standard steel rails as 


a part of the secondary buying pro- 
gram was placed in the Chicago dis- 
trict. While considerable secondary 
inquiry is in the making no definite 
tonnage is listed. Rail mill operations 
remain at 90 per cent with indications 
the rate can go through to July 1. 
Light rail tonnage is in miscellaneous 
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carload lots. 

Track fastenings inquiry is active. 
This includes the second quarter in- 
quiry of the Pennsylvania railroad. 
The aggregate of this second quarter 
tonnage is understood to run _ into 
important volume, fully equivalent to 
a year ago. About 2000 tons of track 
fastenings was closed by Chicago mills 
during the week. Track fastenings 
operations average about 70 per cent 
for the district. Departments produc- 
ing tie plates are operating in full, 


while operations for angle bars are 
not far behind. 

The inquiry for 200 miscellaneous 
freight cars for the Atlantic Coast 
Line has come into this market. 
North American Tank Car Corp. 
purchased 300 refrigerator cars from 
Pressed Steel Car Co. 








CAR ORDERS PLACED 








I 
Aluminum 
Standard 





Co. of America, tank car, to 


Tank Car Co. 


one 


Fruit Growers Express, 600 underframes, pre- 
viously noted placed, went to American Car 
& Foundry Co. 

North American Tank Car Corp., 300 re- 
frigerator cars, to Pressed Steel Car Co. 

Norfolk & Western, 250 all steel, 90-ton coal 


cars, to be rebuilt at company shops at Roan- 
oke, Va. 

Northern 
Pacific 


Pacific, 50 caboose underframes, to 


Car & Foundry Co. 


Pond Creek Collieries, 60 mine ears, to Hockin- 
smith Wheel & Mine Car Co. 
Ringling Bros. circus, 65 steel circus cars, in- 


cluding 10 work-horse cars, 6 ring-horse cars, 


4 elephant cars, 1 camel car and the balance 
of miscellaneous, 50-ton, 70-foot cars, to 
Warren Tank Car Co. 
LOCOMOTIVE ORDERS PLACED 

Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, 15 tenders, to 
Lima Locomotive Works Inc. 

Canadian National, 12 snow plows, to Eastern 
Car Co. 

Southern, ten locomotives, to Lima Locomotive 
Works Inc. 








CAR ORDERS PENDING 














Detroit, Toledo & Ironton railroad, four miscel- 
laneous coaches. 

Egyptian State railways, 320 wagons; bids 
asked. 

Lake Superior & Ishpeming railroad, 250 ore 
cars; inquiry abandoned. 

North American Car Corp., 500 tank cars in 


addition to 300 poultry cars, previously noted 
pending. 
Pacific Fruit 
derframes ; 
derframes. 


for 1200 un- 
400-800 un- 


asking bids 
noted 


Express, 
previously 


as 
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Wire 


Heavy Stocks Result from First 
Quarter 
Buying Is Light 


Specifications—Current 














ITH generally large stocks as a result of full specifications 
\ V against first quarter contracts, in the face of higher prices 
for second quarter, sales of wire are light at the moment, 
though some specifications are coming out against second quarter 


contracts. 


Weather in the Northwest is stimulating farm buying 


in that section. Prices are steady. 
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Chicago, April 3.—Activity in wire 
has been speeded markedly the past 
week. Contracting for second quarter 
is developing. Buying is particularly 
active from manufacturing lines and 
in woven wire fencing and _ barbed 
wire. Sales of wire nails still lag. 
Open weather has stimulated the mar- 
ket. Reports from St. Paul and the 
Northwest indicate a buying move- 
ment in that territory should be under 
way soon. Mills report less uneasi- 
ness in resale prices. Some price re- 
sistance to second quarter contract- 
ing is said to be disappearing. Wire 
nails are quoted at $2.70, Chicago or 
western mill, and bright plain wire at 
2.55c. 

Worcester, Mass. April 3.—Demand 
for steel wire and wire products con- 
tinues steady with some expansion in 
advanced second quarter specifications 
at firm prices. Buying of specialty 
material and manufactures wire is 
fairly brisk. Makers are holding firm 
for 2.65c, Worcester, base, for plain 
wire despite some reported resistance 
by consumers. Drawing mill opera- 
tions remain practically unchanged 
at 65 to 70 per cent. 

Buffalo, April 3.—Liberal specifica- 
tions for wire by automobile manu- 
facturers are coming to Buffalo mak- 
ers. Demand for welded mesh also is 
exceptionally brisk. 

Pittsburgh, April 3.—Wire and wire 
products specifications during the clos- 
ing days of March were numerous 
and involved a large tonnage. These 
were to wind up low-priced contracts 
which expired with the month and 
because buyers now are well supplied, 
little specifying will be done the re- 
mainder of this month against $2.65 
nail contracts. Mixed carload_ busi- 
ness is expected to be dull until after 
jobbers’ stocks have been turned over 
in the spring buying movement. The 
2.50e price on plain wire is firm and 
specifications on manufacturers’ wire 
are steady. 

Detroit, April 3.—Jobbers as well 
as consumers of wire products covered 
So generously early in the last quarter 
that new business has been light con- 
trasted with consumption, but on such 
little business as is going users en- 
counter no difficulty in getting con- 
cessions of $1 to $2 per ton under 
$2.65 for Cleveland for nails and 2.50¢ 
for plain wire. The wire level is 
Stronger than the nail. April con- 
sumption is expected to match March. 

Cleveland, April 3.—Nail and wi’re 





specifications against first quarter con- 
tracts closed up the month with un- 
usually heavy releases. Although too 
early to indicate the rate of opera- 
tions in April, producers expect heavy 
output. The price of $2.65 per 100- 
pound keg on wire nails to jobbers 
in this district is reported firm. Some 
shading from southern Ohio and west- 
ern mills continues, although not as 
severe as in the first quarter. Plain 
wire is firm at 2.50c, Cleveland. 


| | 


| Strip Steel | 

















Resistance to Shaded Prices Claimed 
by Makers 
STRIP PRICES, PAGE 896 


Pittsburgh, April 3.—Cold _ strip 
steelmakers here say what business 
they are getting is on the basis of 
2.90ce (3.15¢ for 1 to 3 tons). Hot 
strip specifications are active on con- 
tracts at 1.90c to 2.20c, depending 
upon width, and on some particularly 
difficult material prices are $2 to $4 
per ton higher. One important strip 
maker here had the heaviest month 
since June in specifications on hot 
and cold strip. Shipments were cor- 
respondingly high, heavier than in 
many months. Heavy shipping in- 
structions the closing days of March 
to close low-priced contracts helped to 
make this record. Operations aver: 
age 70 to 80 per cent. 

Philadelphia, April 3.—Only a por- 
tion of the hot and cold-rolled strip 
trade here is under contract for sec- 
ond quarter. Those who have _ not 
closed show no concern over prices. 
Many consumers failed to specify al! 
their tonnage on first quarter con- 
tracts despite the fact prices on the 
contracts are lower than those pre- 
vailing for second quarter. 

Youngstown, O., April 3.—Added to 
the high rate of operations of in- 
dependent valley plants comes more 
cheerful news of second quarter speci- 
fications carrying price advances of 
$2 to $4 a ton over first quarter. 

Cleveland, April 3.—Hot strip steel 
specifications still are heavy from 
stamping manufacturers and automo- 
tive parts makers. Although ship- 
ments are tending to exceed specifica- 
tions in a few cases, backlogs of mills 
continue in about the same status as 
last week. On narrow sizes shipments 
are 30 to 45 days deferred. Good op- 
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erations are assured the next several 
weeks while mills work off last min- 
ute releases on first quarter contracts. 
Hot strip prices for current sale are 
firm at 1.90c to 2.00c, Pittsburgh, for 
6 to 12-inch, 2.10c to 2.20c for 3 to 
6-inch, and 2.20c to 2.40c for under 
38-inch. Cold strip prices are firm 
in this district at 2.90c, for lots of 
three tons and over. Demand gen- 
erally is light although several heavy 
releases were received during the 
week, 

Detroit, April 3.—The cold rolled 
strip price for second quarter appears 
to be settling to 2.75c, Pittsburgh- 
Cleveland, for the automotive trade. 
On hot strip second quarter arrange- 
ments in many cases are said to be 
$2 to $3 per ton over what the indi- 
vidual buyers paid for first quarter, 
which would give most tonnage buy- 
ers a figure below current quotations 
to general users. Strip has not. dis- 
played the strength of sheets or 
other finished products. Consumption, 
however, shows no lag and April 
shipments in some instances will ex- 
ceed those of March. 





| 
| Cold Finished Steel 











Specifications Indicate Heavy Month 
If Rate Is Sustained 
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Pittsburgh, April 3.—Cold finished 
bar buyers in automotive and _ allied 
industries are _ specifying steadily 
against contracts, but other lines are 
represented in the buying only in a 
fair way. Specifications for March 
are somewhat ahead of February in 
a number of instances, and if present 
automotive consumption is sustained 
April is expected to exceed March 
by a good margin. Operations aver- 
age about 65 per cent. The 2.20c 
figure is firm. 

Cleveland, April 3.—Cold drawn 
bar demand continues heavy from the 
automotive industry. March sales 
generally were heavier than in Feb- 
ruary, and some makers estimate first 
quarter business as exceeding the 
same period of 1927 by 20 to 35 per 
cent. Heavy backlogs were carried 
into April assuring good production 
for at least the next three to five 
weeks. General manufacturing de- 
mand for cold drawn bars is in good 
volume. Prices are firm at 2.25e, 
Cleveland, for both spot and contract 
specifications. 

Detroit, April 3.—Many cold finished 
bar users have closed on second quar- 
ter contracts at 2.20c, Chicago. Cur- 
rent shipments are at the March rate. 
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Bolts, Nuts, Rivets 








Specifications Being Filed 
Second Quarter Orders 


NUT AND BOLT PRICES, PAGE 896 


Against 


Chicago, April 3.—March snecifica- 
tions for bolts, nuts and rivets made 
(Concluded on Page 911) 
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Upturn in Prices Develops Throughout List 
of Metals—Copper Leads Way in New Dis. 
play of Strength—Good Buying Done 











Prices of the Week, Cents a Pound 




















op Straits Tin ' 
Electro Lake Casting New York Lead LeadEast Zinc 98-99 % Spot Ingot 
delivered delivered refinery Spot May New York St. Louis St. Louis Aluminum Antimony Nicke] 
Mar. 28 14.27% 13.85 53.00 52.87% 6.00 5.85 5.671% 23.90 9.65 35.00 
Mar. 29 14.30 13.8714 53.00 52.90 6.05 5.85 5.671%, 23.90 9.65 35.00 
Mar. 30 14.30 13.8714 53.62% 53.50 6.07144 5.85 5.70 23.90 9.75 35.00 
April 2 14.30 13.8714 54.00 58.75 6.10 5.95 5.70 23.90 9.75 35.00 
April 3 14.30 13.8714 53.62% 53.37% 6.12% 5.9714 5.723 23.90 9.6214 35.00 
EW YORK, April 3.—With open market. The East St. Louis 
copper in the lead nearly price is higher at 5.97%c to 6.00c. 
all the nonferrous metals Aluminum—Some business is going Coke By-Products 
strengthened during the past mostly for early shipment, and prices 
week. Tin, after slipping back to are steady.—Daily Metal Trade. 
53.00c, went up wt 54.00c with gre Senet Toluol and Benzols in Demand—Sol. 
statistics unusually _ strong. ea > . " ; : ‘ 
- ’ 3 “ vent Naphtha Is Shade 
went up 10 points from its low price Quicksilver Price Strong 4 . 
2 ere oo gg hs a hc me New York, April 3.—Quicksilver is sae York, ?~ 3 Toluol con- 
g strong at $124 to $125.50 a flask and rs to eee eee pre es, but 
‘e an 


quiet market. Aluminum and _ nickel 
remained steady. 

Copper products prices, except on 
tubing, went up with the rise in in- 
got metal. Wire went up %-cent 
and other products ‘%-cent. Brass 
products prices did not change. Buy- 
ing improved after a quiet spell, and 
mill operations remain on a_ high 
level in most products. 

Copper—Good business was done at 
14.12%c. Connecticut, largely for 
April shipment, but some was for 
May and a little for June. Users 
are well covered for April. Not 
much metal has been sold at 14.25c. 
Sales were made at 14.25c and 
14.3742c Midwest. Export business 
has continued large. The market in 
copper is the strongest since last 
autumn, and the price is the highest 
in a year and a half. 

Tin—Buying of tin has not been 
large with the exception of one day 
in the past week but shipments into 
consumption continue large on earlier 
sales. Domestic deliveries in March 
at 7960 long tons were the largest 
ever made in a month with the ex- 
ception of one month several years 
ago. For the first quarter deliveries 
were 19,165 tons or 360 tons larger 
than in the corresponding quarter a 
year ago. Several times in earlier 
years, however, the sum has _ been 
equaled or surpassed. World | sta- 
tistics for the month show the vis- 
ible supply falling 2059 tons or a 
little less than the increase a month 
ago. New supplies other than those 
from the Straits were light, and de- 
liveries in Europe were of good size. 

Zinc—Prime western metal has 
changed little but some metal that 
was offered slightly under 5.70c, East 
St. Louis, was taken up. New busi- 
ness has been light. The ore market 
held unchanged the past week at $38 
a ton. 


Lead—Buying has been active for 
April and May shipment and prices 
naturally have worked up a little 
from 6.00c, New York, the lowest 


level in several years. The American 
Smelting & Refining Co. followed the 


908 


on account of strength abroad it is 
believed that prices here soon will be 
higher. 
Mill Products 


Base prices cents per pound f.o.b. mill 


SHEETS 
Yellow brass (high)  ............sssse0 18.75 
Copper, hot rolled biebieen es 23.00 
Lead, full sheets (cut %¢ more) 9.75 
Zinc (100-pound base)  ......cccccccccceies 8.50 
Aluminum, flat sheets, up to 10 
ee 2° 20 - Te WHER ccna 31.30 
SEAMLESS TUBES 
Yellow brass (high)  ..cc.cccccccccsssscsees 23.62% 
CIGD. ~ cccccnssnincinchinctnineieceuaniaiiendinaweds 24.50 
RODS 
Yellow brass (high, full turning) 16.50 
if OES ae RR 19.25 
WIRE 
Copper, car lots Sicescebe 3 15.75 
Yellow brass (high) « .........ccssss0 19.25 
Old Metals 
Dealers’ buying prices, cents per pound 
HEAVY RED BRASS 
ae sloepnicclnahctie Satie 9.25 
RINNE, Scorch ccs csisunshonbsenpcciipenesiostohovens 9.25 to 9.50 
Cleveland : urea 9.50 to 10.00 
HEAVY YELLOW BRASS 
Chicago iuenet Pe RS ee 6.75 to 7.00 
Cleveland . : 7.25 to 7.50 
ZINC 
ND, 1 MIE.» cadhiasssdntencanchcteesnbenceacninasions 3.50 
oS ae et eer Se ae ne mee 3.00 to 3.25 


HEAVY COPPER AND WIRE 


RN MIE» scat ae eauiaremaniceabebianniie 11.50 to 11.75 
Boston 11.00 to 11.75 
| TEE SEES anaes ame ane ete ven oem 10.75 to 11.00 
ERNIE =. Bctaccosnipetecaptssienccarnnudeemaaesas 11.50 to 11.75 
RED BRASS BORINGS 
BNO AIRS. (nuitainecsoncrostilicenensteitatanamnetc 8.25 to 8.50 
YELLOW BRASS TUBING 
EUPMINEL © spicdctabecinipsntai coin asutideins 7.50 








Fintan Re Sree ae a 10.00 to 10.25 
Chicago 9.50 to 9.75 
OS Sa Saaac Ee BENC 7 ieee de SN 10.00 to 10.25 
LIGHT BRASS 
I saci ined eileip hala Riademaciiingvapia dian 5.75 to 6.00 
Chicago 6.25 to 6.50 
ENOUEIIEL:  sscaccussnoscapicsssoaabebadeiecrsianesecowes 5.50 to 65.75 
ALUMINUM 
Clippings, Cleveland _ ............c.cc00.... 17.50 
Yorings, Cleveland 9.50 
Cast, Cleveland ........... 13.00 
RE IIE. sicr spss’ aint ns ccehicaoa beabasansenccks 11.50 to 12.00 


Secondary Metals 


Remelt Aluminum No. 12 
Srass ingot, 85-5-5-5 .........ccccesess 
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with prices unchanged. 
per cent benzols also are moving 
well. In fact, only in solvent naphtha 


INTUTE 


Coke Oven By-Products 


Per Gallon at Producers’ Plants in Tank Lots 


Spot Contracts 
Pure benzol $0.22 
90 per cent bezol 0.22 
Toluol ; 0.35 
Solvent naptha 0.30 
Commercial xylol : 0.30 
Phenol 0.17 t0 6.19 <<cams 
Per pound at Producers’ Plants 
Naphthalene flakes 0.05 to 0.06% 
Naphthalene balls 0.06 to 0.07% 
Per 100 Pounds Delivered 


Sulphate of ammonia . $2.35 


¥ 


and commercial xylol do there appear 
signs of sluggishness, and on solvent 
naphtha occasional shading under the 
current market is noted. 

A good spot demand still prevails 
for naphthalene, druggists rounding 
out their spring cleaning season re- 
quirements; also, sulphate of am- 
monia, with prices unchanged at 
$2.35, delivered. The export sulphate 
market continues nominal at _ $2.20, 
port, for material in double bags. 


Ingot Output Records 
Fall in March 
Chicago, April 3.—Inland Steel Co. 
set a new production record in March 
with 158,000 tons of steel ingots from 
the 25 of its 26 open-hearth furnaces 
which were active practically the whole 
month. A new shipping record also 
was set by about 2000 tons. Under a 
new profit-sharing basis 15,260 shares 
of common stock have been distributed 


among employes. 
Weirton, W. Va., April 3.—When the 


Weirton Steel Co., with 11 open 
hearths, produced 103,574 tons of 
steel ingots last month it broke its 


monthly record. 





7 cs | First Quarter Sales Generally Good Although 
ns VW areh Ouse Behind 1927 in Many Cases—New York Dis- 
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| trict Jobber Revises Quantity Differentials 


oa 











by warehouses 


in March 
favorably 


ALES 
generally compared 
with February’s, but first quarter 


revised on several products and quan- 
tity differentials established on the 
relatively larger lots. In addition, a 
flat service charge on all lots under 


pass the same month of last year. 
Detroit warehouses are transferring 

to April the high hopes they origi- 

nally held for March. March ton- 


















































got totals in many cases were below 
kel those in 1927. Prices are steady in 250 pounds has been set. The new nage was equal to February but the 
5p most districts with New York jobbers schedule established by this jobber daily rate was lower. Expected early 
5.00 revising base prices and introducing calls for a 3.25¢ base on bars; 3.30c spring expansion in the building in- 
5.00 quantity differentials. on shapes and plates; 5.10c on floor dustry did not materialize. With the 
_ Warehouse business has developed plates; 3.90c on blue annealed; 4.00c Ford Motor Co. distributing parts 
a more uniform line of movement in on bands and 4.50c on hoops. These business rather generously, the ware- 
the Boston district the past week, base prices apply to all lots up to house interests expect orders from this 
with consumers showing a wider de- 3999 pounds. On lots from 4000 to source. 
mand though holding largely to small 7999 pounds there is a reduction of Pittsburgh sheet jobbers note a 
lots, for which immediate delivery is 15 cents; on 8000 to 14,999 pounds, slight increase in tonnage sold in 
being demanded. Shipments compare 25 cents and on 15,000 pounds and March compared with February, 
Sol favorably with last April. over 40 cents per 100 pounds. whereas the warehouses handling 
a An important departure from the Sales of iron and steel by Buffalo heavier rolled products note a slight 
usual method of quoting major prod- warehouses have run slightly behind falling off. The latter market is flat 
20 ucts out of New York metropolitan the first quarter of 1927. Failure of at present, due to slack on the part 
ner" warehouses has been put into effect spring building to open up in March of the small boiler, structural, orna- 
90 by a leading jobber and is receiving was partly responsible. Warehouse mental iron and other shops which 
. the serious consideration of others operators generally look for April to usually furnish them with their orders. 
the in that district. Base prices have been be the first month this year to sur- (Concluded on Page 911) 
MTN 
ts Warehouse Quotations in Cents Per Pound at Leading Market Centers 
STEEL BARS Cincinnati ............ 3.40¢ 4.00¢ POPU sien tinen 4.00c 
Lots Ra iliwiove _ 2.50¢ to 3.31¢ Cleveland . ........... 3.00c 3.60¢ San Francisco 4.00¢ 
=. Detroit 3.10¢ ; 3.75¢ Senile cea 4.00¢ 
acts Boston 3.265c 
Buffalo 3.30¢ Ft. Worth . 4.25¢c 4.20c to 4.56c 3.90¢ 
tease Chicago 3.00c Houston 3.25c *Price on 25 or more sheets. 4.71c 
Cincinnati a 5S eee deenes aun No. 24 BLACK SHEETS 
Cleveland 3.00¢ Phil ORK cvvceresesee SUC CO SDS Baltimore 3.60 to 4.00¢ Baltimore 4.16¢ 
Detroit 3.00e FY — sesasene 2.40c to ae Boston veces. 5.00e Boston. ......... . 5.50c to 6.00¢ 
Ft. Worth ........ 3.75¢ bate ot seeaeenes 3. c Buffalo ...... 4.20¢ Buffalo ...... 4.05¢ 
= OG eee 3.00c — ¥ gerescenceee os Chicago ....... 3.95c Chicago ....... 4.15¢ 
Los Angeles ........ 3.30¢ Sent , rancisco 3 00e Cincinnati 4.05¢ Cincinnati ... 4.40¢ 
51 New York .. 3.04c to 3.24¢ yg sesneeenerseonsees 3 85e Cleveland 3.75¢ Cleveland 3.65c 
iz Philadelphia* ...... 2.50¢ ny Pout 8 86e Detroit. ......... 4.10¢ DGtPONG oss cccsiceseces 4.15¢ 
a Pittsburgh ............ 2.90¢ Tul au 4 lée Ft. Worth 4.70¢ New York .......... 4.49¢ 
Portland oo... 3.00c WISH ssesereserorerersoes 2A GC Los Angeles ........ 5.60¢ Philadelphia ........ 3.60c 
35 San Francisco .... 8.15¢ New York .......... 4.10¢ Pittsburgh _........... 4.50¢ 
Seattle c.cecsesesreees 3.00¢ Baltimore... 2.50 to 3.41¢ Philadelphia __...... 4.25¢ Seattle 5.00¢ 
St. Louis eo eaten... 3.365¢ Pittsburghf ........... 3.75¢ St. Paul 4.40¢ 
~ St. Paul ...... he 3.25¢ Buffalo ........ 8.40c PORTER esccsnsecsvics 4.90c COLD FINI 
SIMA, crevietsatonsstiverce 8.75¢ to 4.06¢ Chicago ........ 3.10¢ San Francisco 4.95¢ go uy 
*Plus quantity differentials. Cincinnati 3.40¢ Seattle 5.00c h - . 
ar . exagons, squares 
t IRON BARS Cleveland, %4-in. St. Louis 4.45c Baltimore 5 
1 Baltimore .. 2.50¢ to 3.31¢ and _thicker...... 3.00c St. Paul 3.95¢ Boston —...eeesessee 
le Boston 3.265c Cleve. 3/16-in... 3.20¢ TUISA — srsssssesssseesseens 4.75¢ Buffalo ou... 
Buffalo 3.30¢c Detroit evediletiavbiées 3.10¢ +Price on 10 to 24 bundles. Chicago 
Is Chicago ae 3.00¢ Detroit, 3/16-in 3.30c No. 24 GALVANIZED SHEETS Cincinnati 
Cincinnati ............ 8.30c Ft. Worth 4.00c Baltimore . 4.30c to 4.75¢ Cleveland 
g ee 8.00c Houston Re 3.00¢ Boston ....... 5.85¢ DORON <: snianies z 
1 PE: Worth: secs. 8.75¢ Los Angeles 3.30¢ Buffalo 5.05¢ Los Angeles.... 4.50c* 
i PF OI mcosisecns 2.80¢ to 3.24c New York (sheared Chicago 4.80e New York 3.40c 
Philadelphia* ...... 2.50c and universal) 3.30c to 3.34c Cincinnati 4.90c Philadelphia 8.85¢ 
t RO 3.15¢ New York (floor) 5.10c to 5.25¢ Cleveland cccccccccse 4.60¢ Pittsburgh 3.60¢c 
Ee | eso 3.75c to 4.06c Philadelphia ........ 2.40c to 2.80c WRG 4.90¢ Portland ._......... 5.00c* 
, *Plus quantity differentials. Phila., 3/16-in.... 2.60¢ to 3.00c Ft. Worth ......... 5.75¢ San Francis 
REINFORCING BARS Pittsburgh 3.00¢ FROUICOR — ncccscciceese 5.30¢ Seattle 
Baltimore _ 2.80¢ to 3.31¢ Portland... 3.00¢ Los Angeles 5.35¢ St. Paul 
Boston _.8.265e to 3.50¢ San Francisco... 3.15¢ New York «nc... 4.70¢ Tulsa 
Buffalo RE 2.75¢ Seattle ..ccccesveseees 3.00¢ Philadelphia __...... 5.10¢ *Rounds only. 
Cincinnati ............ 8.15¢ St. Louis ............ 8.25¢ — Pittsburghf_........ 4.60c COLD ROLLED STRIP 
Cleveland oo... 2.20¢ St. Paul ere) 3.35¢ Portland  .....sse0 5.65¢ Boston, 0.100-inch, 
Detroit ooccccssecsssoe B.00¢ TUNIS A svsseeersseeersnere 8.75¢ to 4.16¢ 5.50¢ 500 pound lots 5.80c 
Ft. Worth ........ 3.50¢ No. 10 BLUE ANNEALED 5.75¢ ME Sch ncnca 5.85¢ 
FEOUSCOR  ooscrcessecesse 3.00¢ SHEETS 5.2Fe Chicago* 6.10c 
*Los Angeles...... 3.05¢ Baltimore sees 3.000 to 3.66¢ 4.90¢ Cincinnati ... 1.15¢ 
**Los Angeles.... 3.30¢ Boston, 3/16-in.. 3.915¢ : 5.55¢ Cleveland* 5.95¢ 
New York .......... 2.95¢ IID eiceasctanit ens 3.70c 7Price on 10 to 24 bundles. ERREEOUE. aasksieses 5.80¢ 
Philadelphia 2.30¢ to 2.80¢ Chicago, to 40 in. 3.50¢ : AN New York 5.15¢ 
Pittsburgh  .......... 2.90c to 3.175¢ Chicago, over 40 Baltimore _ .,........0 3.25c to 4.06c Philadelphiaf_....... 5.00c 
*San Francisco... 2.85¢ SEE es 3,60¢ BOStOn  sccsessesesessees 4.015c to 5.00¢ *Net base, straightening, 
**San Francisco.. 3.10¢ Cincinnati ............. 3.60¢ Buffalo .... sinos 4.05¢ cutting, boxing one ton or 
DIME ccrcsecorcsivess 3.00c Cleveland... 3.25¢ CHICALO oreressserseenes 3.65¢ more. 
Rts LORS: ssecescass 3.15¢ Detroit bu cdba teas 3.50¢ Cincinnati ......... 3.95¢ 7Plus mill, size and quan- 
Tulsa... 3.75¢ to 4.00€ Ft. Worth ....... ’ 4.70¢ Cleveland «000+ 3.65¢ tity extras. 
Youngstown ........ 2.30¢ to 2.60c Houston 3.90¢ Detroit ....s.-rsserseeees 3.65¢ SWEDISH IRON AND STEEL 
*Carload. **Less carload. Los Angeles 3.90¢ Ft. Worth .......... 4.40c New York duty paid 
STRUCTURAL SHAPES New York . 8.79¢ to 3.89¢ FI OUBROR an cccecesesene 3.65¢ Hollow drill steel 14.00c 
Baltimore _............ 2.50c to 3.41¢ Portland ... 4.00¢c Los Angeles inane 4.25¢ Iron bars, rounds 6.25¢ 
MINS saisccsncastxcnnine 3.365¢ Philadelphia 3.15¢ New York  ........ 3.99¢ Flats and Squares 
> OS Re 3.40¢ *Pittsburgh _.... 3.10¢ Philadelphia ......... 3.35¢ Baltimore, New 
Chicago aeons 3.1Ce San Francisco... 3.75¢ Pittehurgn: osc 3.60c York, Phila... 6.60¢ 
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Ko’ Market Sectioni 


Coast Buying Holds Well 


Structurals and Reinforcing Bars Most Active 


Fabricators 


Seek Agreement on Foreign Steel 


AN FRANCISCO, March 31.— 
(By Air Mail)—Trading on the 
Coast continues well sustained 
in most lines, structural steel and 
concrete bars being most active. 
Bookings include 15,000 tons of line 


pipe for a Texas concern, 4300 tons 
of shapes for a department store in 
Oakland 1000 tons of bars for 
the government at Cristobal. 
Fabricators in the San Francisco 
district are endeavoring to reach an 
agreement relative to the purchase of 


and 


foreign plain material. If they are 
successful it will have a_ stabilizing 
influence. Fabricated and_ erected 
prices are extremely low and _ re- 
cently better than $73 a ton erected 
has been done on apartment house 
projects. These low prices are due 


Coast Pig Iron Prices 





EE TRIO csscaniaceramicsiixecvunitensnerteie $25.00 to 26.00 

Utah foundry Cees 26.00 

*German See ee fe 24.25 

*Indian ... 24.00 to 25.00 

*Dutch 24.50 
*C.i.f. duty paid. 

almost entirely to the importation, 


by some fabricators, of foreign ma- 
terial which can be obtained at $17 
a ton below the domestic market. 


Pig Iron and Coke 
Foundry operations have shown lit- 
tle improvement and demand for 
foundry pig iron and coke is by no 
means heavy. Most sales continue to 
involve small lots, seldom over 100 
tons. No changes in prices are noted. 


Bars, Plates and Shapes 


Awards of concrete bars this week 
totaled 2132 tons, bringing the ag- 
gregate for the first quarter to 26,- 
473 tons, compared with 14,297 tons 
for the corresponding period in 1927. 
Bar jobbers report a fair volume of 
small business. Pending business now 
exceeds 11,000 tons. Prices in the 
San Francisco district on out-of-stock 


material continue weak and _ 2.25c 
represents the lowest quotation. This 
is not surprising when it is con- 
sidered that foreign bars are offered 


at 1.50c c.i.f. duty paid. 
Plate bookings during first quarter 
were not quite as heavy as for the 


same period last year, the respec- 
tive tonnages being as follows: 9442 
tons for 1928 and 10,621 tons for 
1927. No awards were reported this 
week but several projects of im- 
portance are now being figured on. 
Among these are the Wildcat and 


Sequoia aqueducts in Oakland which 


910 


will take over 8400 tons, and 700 
tons for a barge for the Santa Fe at 
San Francisco. Prices on domestic 
material remain firm at 2.30¢ «c i-f. 
Awards this week aggregated 2669 
tons, bringing the total for first 
quarter to 46,587 tons, compared to 
47,955 tons for the corresponding 
period in 1927. Other important 
awards, in addition to the Capwell 
store in Oakland, include 530 tons 
for a bridge at Springfield, Oreg., 
and 400 tons for an apartment house 
in Los Angeles. Pending business 
involves over 10,000 tons. The largest 
project pending calls for 947 tons 


Northwest 


EATTLE, March 28.—Consiruc- 


a tion activity continues unabated. 

March will register an unex- 
pected large total in this city, while 
reports from Portland and_ other 
centers indicate better than normal 
building. This week contracts were 
awarded for the Music Box theater, 
an addition to the Virginia Mason 


hospital and the foundations for the 
Pacific Coast Cement Co. plant. At 
Portland the Dougan-Hammond Con- 
struction Co. took the contract for 
the 10-story reinforced concrete Med- 
ical Dental building, to cost $850,000. 

Steel awards in the Northwest this 
week totaled approximately 1200 tons 
materials and 300 tons 

Several large projects 
will be 


of reinforced 
of structurals. 
are developing rapidly and 
up for figures soon. 

The market remains firm and steady 
although mill representatives state 
demand is_ slow. competition 


from imported steel is evident in the 


Less 


Seattle territory, although Portland 
and British Columbia are receiving 
the usual quantities of foreign ma- 
terials. 
Pig Iron and Coke 
Foundry operations are fairly ac- 
tive as cannery and mill work is 


being distributed. However, there is 
little buying as stocks of pig iron and 
coke are ample for present needs. For 
quick delivery Columbia iron is being 
purchased in small tonnages and some 


3ritish and Continental coke is afloat 
for discharge here. Prices are re- 
ported unchanged. 
Bars, Plates and Shapes 
Mill prices are unchanged, the 


market holding steady, bars and shapes 
at 2.35¢c and shapes at 2.30c. 


Awards of reinforcing this week 
included the following to the North- 
west Steel Rolling Mills, Seattle: 410 
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for a bridge over the San Joaquin 
River near Herndon, Calif. Domestic 
material continues firm at 2.35¢ ej¢ 
Foreign material is quoted at around 
1.50c cif. duty paid. 

Demand for cast iron pipe is fairly 
well maintained and awards this week 
aggregated 1086 tons, bringing the 
total to date this year to 21,811 tons 
compared with 26,975 tons for the 
same period last year. The largest 
letting involved 413 tons of 10 to 
24-inch centrifugal pipe for Santa 
Ana, Calif., placed with the United 
States Cast Iron Pipe & Foundry (Co, 
Interest continues to center around 
the inquiry of the East bay muniec. 
ipa] utility district for the Wildcat 


and Sequoia aqueducts calling for 
over 30,000 tons. New inquiries jp. 
volve 210 tons for San Diego and 
129 tons for San Bernardino. Op 
6-inch and larger $35 a ton deliy- 
ered is the prevailing price. 


uilds Much 


tons, Voelker warehouses, Seattle; 
240 tons Transportation building for 


Stimson Realty Co., 25 tons for 
Music Box theater, Seattle, and 125 
tons shipped to Vancouver, B. C, 
for a building project. Pacific Coast 
Steel Co. booked 100 tons for the 
Fairview school, Seattle, and Home 
Economic building, Pullman, Wash. 
Truscon Steel Co. is supplying 100 
tons for the sewage disposal plant, 
Walla Walla, Wash., and the Mercer 
Steel Co. booked 100 tons for the 
Southern Pacific railroad machine 


shops, Eugene, Oreg. An unnamed in- 
terest is supplying 100 tons for two 
bridges at Salem, Oreg. Peck & Hills 
warehouse, 1000 tons, and the Bon 
Marche, 2000 tons, are the largest 
tonnages pending in Seattle. 

No new inquiries for plates devel- 
oped this week, recent awards having 
covered practically all projects. 

Fabricating shops are busy and 
while no large projects are pending 
considerable work is to be up for 
figures soon. Poole & McGonigle are 
reported to have taken the contract 
for furnishing 280 tons for the Smith 
Ferry bridge, Roseburg, Oreg., general 
contract to Clyde Catching, Roseburg. 
Portland will vote May 18 on a bond 
issue of $4,250,000 covering the cost 
of the Willamette river bridge at St. 


Johns. Lindstrom & Feigenson 
were low bidders yesterday for con- 
structing a bridge at Springfield, 


Oreg., involving 530 tons of structurals 
and 155 tons of reinforcing. Carl 
Bjork was low bidder on a _ county 
bridge over the Chehalis river requir- 
ing 135 tons of structurals. 


Erie City Iron Works, Erie, Pa, 
has been awarded two 807-horsepower 
high pressure boilers and five 456- 
horsepower boilers of special design 


for the new plant of the Union Bag 
& Paper Co., Tacoma. The award 
was made through Hardy, Ferguson & 
Co., engineers, New York. 

Bids are in for furnishing Brig- 
house, B. C., with 510 tons of seam- 
less steel pipe. Shelton, Wash., will 
receive bids Anril 19 for water system 
extensions including 1500 feet of 6- 
inch pipe, gates and valves. 
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Refractories 














Repairs Prompt Most Orders—March 
Orders Exceed February 


REFRACTORIES PRICES, PAGE 927 


Pittsburgh, April 3.—Since the re- 
cent large orders for refractories 
placed by the Timken Roller Bearing 
Co., Carnegie Steel Co., Koppers Co., 
and a few other large consumers, the 
market has settled down to a “repair” 
basis. Orders involve actual needs 
only, both in fire clay and silica brick 
for blast furnace and open hearth re- 
pairs, with an occasional partial new 
lining. These orders mostly involve 
single carloads, with an_ occasional 
50,000-brick order, and the aggregate 
for March is thought to be somewhat 
ahead of February. 

Little in the way of new construc- 
tion is contemplated, although the 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. will un- 
doubtedly require large quantities for 
its expansion program at Ford City, 
Pa. The Wheeling Steel Corp. con- 
templates some work which may later 
require considerable brick. Chrome 
and magnesite specifications are ac- 
tive, and March has been the heaviest 
month of the year to date. 

Kiln operations are not expanding, 
continuing to average 60 to 70 per 
cent. Quoted prices are as well sta- 
bilized as they ever are, with the ma- 
jority of makers observing the market 
and a few small manufacturers offer- 
ing usual inducements to obtain busi- 
ness. 


Warehouse Sales Improve 
(Concluded from Page 909) 


Improvement is expected with spring. 
Sheet jobbers find rail deliveries tight- 
ening up gradually. Because of in- 
creased handling costs sheet jobbers 
are firm. Second quarter average 
prices paid by sheet jobbers will be 
somewhat greater than in the first 
quarter, so this tendency may be more 
pronounced. 

Baltimore jobbers of heavy rolled 
steel nroducts are considering the pos- 
sibilities of quantity differentials on 
steel bars. Quantity extras on bars, 
equivalent to those in effect in Phila- 
delnhia, may be put into use here 
within the next few weeks. It is 
felt here that quantity extras would 
be of material help in increasing the 
average price. The situation in Balti- 
more is not quite as bad as it was 
in Philadelphia when the quantity 
extras were adopted in that city. The 
general atmosphere in the _ jobbing 
trade here reflects a somewhat greater 
tendency toward stability than in the 
past. Sheet prices are less satis- 
factory than at any time in more than 
a year. Price shading on sheets out 
of warehouse stocks here is frequent 
and violent. Jobbers during the past 
week have sold galvanized sheets out 
of stock at as low as 3.89¢ base de- 
livered locally. These sheets were ob- 
tained on first quarter contracts at 
3.50¢ base Pittsburgh, and the freight 
rate to Baltimore is 31.00c per 100 
pounds. Hence the apparent margin 
on which the jobber traded in this 
particular case was only $1.60 a ton. 
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Philadelphia jobbers report March 
sales as exceeding those of February. 
Prices are unchanged but generally 
firm. 

Cleveland warehouse sales totals for 
March generally equaled or exceeded 
those of February and _ January. 
Pricés generally are firm on all prod- 
ucts for local delivery. A weakness 
for shipment into the Canton-Massil- 
lon-Akron district has been reported 
where $2 a ton has been shaded from 
bar quotations. 

St. Louis distributors report stimu- 
lation in the movement of building 
materials, due to commencement of 
numerous municipal jobs and resump- 
tion of highway work. Extensive let- 
tings have been made of street im- 
provement contracts in St. Louis, and 
with the arrival of more favorable 
weather work has begun on delayed 
reconstruction in the area affected 
by the cyclone last year. According 
to one leading warehouse interest, the 
outlook for building materials for 
spring and summer in this district is 
the best in recent years. Buying of 
sheets and light plates is reported 
good, March sales being larger than 
the same period last year. 


Valley Pig Iron Stronger 
(Concluded from Page 897) 


are limited to car lots and 100 to 200 
tons. A Louisville stove company 
wants 1000 tons of northern iron and 
the Worthington Pump & Machinery 
Corp., 450 tons, both for second and 
third quarter delivery. No change in 
prices is noted. 

Chicago, April 3.—March shipments 
of northern pig iron, topping the 100,- 
000-ton mark, gained over February 
shipments. Spot buying continues 
moderately active. Large tonnage or- 
ders are more scarce with second 
quarter contracting largely out of the 
way. The bulk of second quarter 
business was placed during the past 
eight or ten weeks. Several options 
have been taken on iron to be delivered 
by boat from Cleveland furnaces dur- 
ing the navigation season. These 
options were slightly under the mar- 
ket. The price of $18.50, Chicago fur- 
nace, is holding on spot and contract 
business. Silvery sales are light. A 
few charcoal iron orders have been 
placed at $24, furnace. 

Several large melters’ in this dis- 
trict are reported ready to close for 
third quarter and sales are expected 
soon. It develops March shipments 
were the largest of any month in the 
past year and a half. One Federal 
stack at South Chicago may be blown 
out in a few weeks. 

St. Louis, April 3.—While sales of 
pig iron are not particularly heavy, 
conditions in the market are satisfac- 
tory. A wide variety of users are pur- 
chasing, and the volume and character 
of inquiry indicates good tonnages are 
likely to be closed soon. Northern 
and southern sellers report price sit- 
uation stronger than at any 
time this year. Shipments in March 
were the largest for any month this 
vear, and slightly in excess of the 
same period in 1927. Sales reported 
in the past week aggregated anvroxi- 
mately 5600 tons, of which 4500 tons 
was ktooked by the St. Louis Coke & 
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Iron Co. An Indiana melter took 1000 
tons, and 1700 tons was placed in 
the tri-cities. A local specialty maker 
purchased 500 tons and a job plant 
300 tons. The Sloss-Sheffield Steel 
& Iron Co. sold about 1000 tons, in- 
cluding 600 tons to a job plant in 
this district. 

Birmingham, Ala., April 3.—Ship- 
ment of pig iron is steady, and new 
business shows little change. The 
price is firm at $16, base, Birmingham. 
The probable make for April is well 
covered. Production is a little better, 
with the leading interest blowing in 
a furnace on foundry iron. 

Philadelphia, April 3.—Pig iron is 
featured here by the purchase of 6000 
tons of basic and increasing demand 
for low phos. Inquiry for the latter 
aggregates 2500 tons, Pennsylvania 
railroad seeks 100 to 300 tons of 
foundry for Altoona, Pa. Prices are 
unchanged. 

The Colonial Iron Co. expects to 
blow out its blast furnace at Riddles- 
burg, Pa., prior to April 15. The 
furnace will be relined and is expect- 
ed to be put back in blast about the 
middle of June. 


Bolt, Nut Buying Active 
(Concluded from Page 907) 


enly a slight gain over February. An 
increase was evident during first 
quarter compared with the final quar- 
ter of 1927. Railroad car shops and 
fabricating shops have been slightly 
more active in ordering rivets. Jobber 
buying of bolts and nuts is active. 
Contract consumers are covering stead- 
ily for second quarter. Prices are 
steady at 70 off for machine and plow 
bolts and 3.00c, Chicago, for large 
structural rivets in carload lots. 

Pittsburgh, April 3.—Specifying for 
rivets last week was active in wind- 
ing up old contracts. Some specifi- 
cations already are being received 
against the 2.90e second quarter con- 
tracts. Nut and bolt specifying at 70 
off to large users and 60 off to small, 
does not show much spirit, only a 
fair tonnage being taken by jobbers 
and large users. April is expected 
to give larger tonnages and meantime 
operations average no higher’ than 
65 per cent. 

Cleveland, April 3.—Contracting for 
bolts, nuts and rivets for second 
quarter is nearly complete and in 
good volume. Current specifications 
continue at a good rate. March busi- 
ness showed improvement over Feb- 
ruary, although rivet sales were stim- 
ulated near the end of the month by 
the increase in second quarter prices. 
Operations average 65 per cent. 








More Power Is Used 


Worcester, Mass., April 3—A good 
barometer of industrial activity is the 
consumption of electric power by 
the metal industry in New England 
which is served by the New England 
Power association. In the first two 
months of 1928 consumption increased 
2.1 per cent over the like period of 
1927. The 19 leading industries took 
3.5 per cent more power than last 
year. 
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Highest Production, May 1923—124,790 Tons 
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en More Furnaces Placed in Blast 


RODUCTION of coke pig iron in ™ eeiateeaiaeniatiiaiai ante aunt tons per day, or 3.54 per cent. Out 

the United States continued on ° assed ; 

put passed the 100,000-ton mark for 

the upward swing in March and Rate of Operations the first time since last June. Ip 

marked the third consecutive month (Relation of Production to Capacity) March, 1927, daily production was at 
to register improvement. It is to be 1928* 1927* the rate of 112,326 tons per day. 





























noted, however, that the ee a 73.8 79.8 Of the 196 blast furnaces making 
only about half of that made in March February occccs csccsssesssssees 71.2 74.7 pig iron at the close of the month, 
of the two previous years. Active January  ..........cccccceeeereee 65.4 71.2 40 were merchant and 156 nonmer- 
blast furnaces rose from 186 to 196 pate esovoeneescsenoneneseree  snangees iy chant. Of the merchant class 2 were 
arn 9 ‘ rnaaactea y io sy SUC REEIT TD na acccccceresesecseseess seeeecee vo. } y : 
on March 31 and forecasts a _ highe1 pe te r mo blown in and none blown out or 
epee ren for at *Based on coke pig iron capacity banked; of the nonmerchant class 1] 
otal production in March was 3,- -1 97 : 
i a en: we of 51,379,400 gross tons as of Dec. 31, ———— 
= i ly iene by American Iron DIVISIONS OF PRODUCTION 
MONTHLY PRODUCTION and Steel institute. a Spiegel 
ae es Non- and fer 
1928 1927 1926 1925 AUUGAUTHENENAveuueed saben et gagoucegnaveanengyuasegsuanayniguiniintt MM mm 1927 Merchant merchant maneenl 
Jan. 2,855,515 3,101,346 3,319,789 3,372,207 Jan. 2,355,580 40,330 
Feb. 2.898.668 2,940,604 2,923,850 3.214.067 erage daily production was 103,493 Feb. 2,297,800 31,605 
Mar. 3,208,281 3,482,107 3,458,171 3,571,422 ‘ i March 2°719.753 35 483 
Total : - —_ tons and an improvement over the april 2'6R8'999 37 657 
, . ¥ we aoe: es ‘ X == coe . a $e f “4,9 Je of, { 
3 mos. 8,962,464 9,524,057 9,701,810 10,157,696 February rate of 99,954 tons by 3539 = May .......... 7 2,689,485 38,531 
April 8,424,377 3,438,805 3,211,235 June ww 14,268 2,875,458 39,764 
May 3,391,067 3,477,820 2,933,907 _ ___—s wally vR6,707 = - 2,217,918 35,768 
June 8,089,726 8,232,478 2,679,045 : a _ eee | Sauer 80,383 
July 2,954,625 8,224,663 2,665,262 AVERAGE DAILY PRODUCTION Sept. 651,246 = 2,151,254 26,712 
bd 707 17 RS ics 688,88 2,123,135 24, 
— Peatess ae ans mg tig ty 1928 1927 1926 1925 1924 Nov. I 652'287 3'009;626 54s? 
Oct. 2°812°015 31334206 3.017.889 Jan. 92,113 100,043 107,039 108,781 97,278 Dec... 660,616 2,037,592 27,809 
Nov. 2,661,863 3,237,992 3,023,257 Feb. 99,954 105,021 104.423 114,788 105,987 - — ——n 
Dec. 2,698,208 3,089,175 3,249,057 Mar. 103,493 112,326 111,554 115,207 111,787 Tot. 8,358,949 27,930,163 393,177 
a eae ee Ne ji Ee 114,146 114,627 107,041 107,587 41998 
1 eee 109.388 112,187 94, 84,515 S 
ee 36,289,112 39,100,941 36,370,404 TAY ey eH asisat afer Jan. ue 649,654 2,205,861 32,510 
July ait. Mamet See, eyelet lea 
~ : Aug. 95,183 103,249 87,328 60,741 March 606,057 = 2,602,224 34,587 
208,281 gross tons, which compared sept. 92°750 105.442 90,862 68,454 - 
7" 2 2¢ a i Ny rs eae, 90,710 107,555 97,351 79,419 
with the 2,898,668 tons of the pre ee es 88728 107988 100775 83'832 were blown in and 3 blown out. Op- 
adit = ne 0 Qo. a 7 09 - 5 9en . ‘ . 
ceding month, was an increase of 309,- Dee. — ........... 87,039 99,651 104,808 95.367 erations based on the ratio of pro- 
613 tons. myn however, had 31 aye 98,488 99,422 107,126 99,645 84,908 duction to capacity were at the rate of 
ave agains Dt : —e ee - ‘ - 
days against 29 in February. Av $$$ _—__—_—__—_—_————_ 73.8 per cent, as compared with 71.2 
per cent in February and 79.8 per 
. \ r 2a ; are Q97 
MARCH PIG IRON cent in March, 1927. 
Stacks blown in during March were: 
No. in blast last ade ’ In Ohio: Youngstown C and Hub- 
day of month Total tonnage made Totals— bard N 7 . , Sheet & b 
- ; ard No. 1, Youngstown Sheet & Tube 
Mar. Feb. Merchant Nonmerchant Mar. Feb. > “a Pid . ‘ 
bc = wet tetas Ee eee ‘ : Co.; United, Central Alloy Steel 
NA Sareea | ae 113,547 628,650 742,197 657,434 Corp.; one Central, American Steel & 
Pennsylvania sahltimdonaren sabes 64 59 90,515 885.005 975,520 897,887 eeu. <7 a ees \ - 
RR AS sieht 18 17 105,795 116,286 222,081 206.855 Wire Co. In “psoralen ger — 
SS ee eee 14 14 82,626 118,529 201,155 191.666 Ville A, Bethlehem : teel o.; Perry, 
Pere 19 19 129,277 250,168 379,445 340.842 Pickands, Mather & Co.; Duquesne 
ce , No. 5, Carrie No. 1 and Isabella No. 
= llama 3 16 «16 1, Carnegie Steel Co.; one Eliza, Jones 
Maryland 6 5 10,826 466,118 476,944 113.312 & Laughlin Steel Corp. In Maryland: 
Virginia .. eoseeneee seseene 1 1 Maryland A, Bethlehem Steel Co. In 
Wisconsin . : Alabama: Bessemer No. 1, Tennessee 


Coal, Iron & Railroad Co. In In- 


Kentucky . ‘ 1 1 ; } : I , 
Massachusetts 1 1 diana: Gary No. 6, Illinois Steel Co. 
Siitiemebhe 1 1 28,578 63,528 92,106 82,724 : . 
— i 1 Stacks blown out during the month 
West Virginia 2 2 were: In Ohio: Buckeye, American 
— y ‘ Rolling Mill Co. In Pennsylvania: 
mecert 9 Carrie No. 7, Carnegie Steel Co. In 
I mnesotg ° vA “ m , cs 5 k zs 
Missouri : 0 0 6,400 17,846 84,246 s0,572 Indiana: Gary No. 11, Illinois Steel 
New Jersey 0 ( Co. 
Texas 0 0 ae ee 
Spiegel and ferro—all states 8,49 26,094 34,587 27,376 Automatic Fire Alarm Co. New 
rT i! : oa 6k oeckee, 480-9. hn S21 ieee York, has increased its capital stock 
otal vt ist 6 ,( . - 02,2264 Oe 5,68 Z2,078,00 . ‘ s F 
from $800,000 to $1,000,000. 
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High Auto 


Production 


Rates Holding into April 


Ford, at 2000 Daily, Sian Away = aii Pull 


DETROIT, April 3 


EW Aprils have opened more 
P assviciousiy for the automotive 

industry, giving seasonal factors 
their due, but to concede it is not 
done. Here as in most other indus- 
trial centers a knowing reservation 
is more fashionable than frank 
optimism. 

At this time only one major pro- 
ducer is slowing up and that is Oak- 
land, which is making some changes 
in its assembly. Other makers are 
at least maintaining their March rates 
or expanding. The Ford Motor Co. 
slowly but surely is emerging from 
the shadow. Neither Chevrolet nor 
Whippet, both still at top speed, is 
expected to suffer this month from 
Ford. Dodge Brothers, Graham- 
Paige and Reo are receiving impetus 
from new models. 

For three successive months produc- 
tion has increased. That April may 
make it four is quite possible. From 
shipping instructions for pig iron 
and specifications for  full-finished 
sheets for April delivery the outlook 
is clear. The weasel words that dim 
some appraisals of the situation are 
that each passing week sees the end 
of the spring upswing that much 
nearer and the industry is on such 
short rations that almost overnight 
material suppliers could be cut off. 


PECULATION over Ford opera- 
tions will not down. It can be 
stated definitely that up to the mid- 
dle of last week the daily rate of 


assembly at all plants was 1400- 


1600. The middle of the week the 
Memphis, 


Buffalo and St. Louis as- 


sembly plants came in and beginning 
this week the daily rate is 2000. By 
the end of April a gait of 3000 daily 
is scheduled and about June 1 the 
pace is expected to reach 5000. 

In addition to Memphis, Buffalo and 
St. Louis, the plants now operating 
include San Francisco, Chicago, Louis- 
ville, Ky., St. Paul-Minneapolis, Seat- 
tle, Kansas City, Mo., Kearny, N. J., 


Norfolk, Va., Chester, Pa., Dallas, 
Tex., and Somerville, Mass. 
Two further indications that all 


experimental work on Model A _ has 
been concluded and that the Ford or- 
ganization is set to go ahead are the 
departure of Mr. Ford for Europe 
last Saturday and the closing of con- 
tracts with outside interests such as 
Kelsey Wheel and Budd Manufactur- 
ing for parts not requiring the highly- 
specialized equipment devised for the 
new weldirg, forging and stamping 
operations. It is understood that 
some replacement parts for Model T 
as well as units for the new Model 
A have been farmed out. There is 
speculation that it will be Jan. 1 
before the Ford Motor Co. will be 
entirely self-contained on its parts. 
* * * 
NQUESTIONABLY it is the long 
pull that the Ford organization 
is planning for. No other automotive 


interest, not even excepting General 
Motors, could be so painstaking and 


sure but deliberate in swinging into 
production on a new model. But 
once Model A’s are rolling on to the 
highways and the merit of their all- 
steel construction is discerned the 
Ford organization believes that not 
alone Chevrolet and Whippet but 
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every car priced at $1000 or less will 
feel the competition. Once the as- 
sembly line has regained the old 
Model T stride it is believed that 
the pace can be maintained regard- 
less of general business conditions. 
Ford is closing Wednesday or Thurs- 
day of this week on its iron ore re- 
quirements for the 1928 shipping 
season and is to place a tonnage con- 
siderable in excess of any previous 
early purchase. 


Some have figured that with 95,- 
000 men on the pay roll and with $6 
a day as a conservative average the 
Ford daily wage bill approximates 
$450,000. At 1500 cars a day this 
reveals an average labor cost per 
completed car of $300, to say nothing 
of material and overhead. Of course, 
the same 95,000 men will turn out 
several times 1500 cars daily once 
special equipment for a_ production 
run is lined up. Meanwhile, it is 
back-fence gossip that General Mo- 
tors is netting an average profit of 
$117 on every Chevrolet being sold. 


* * * 


UTOMOTIVE buyers will not pay 
as much for their second quarter 
finished steel as ste2] producers would 
like, but they will pay more than in 
the first quarter. On plates, shapes, 
bars and wire products most invoices 
will be about $1 per ton hieher and 
on strip and sheets $2 te $3 a ton. 
These advances have come grudging- 
ly, but nevertheless they have come. 
It is the firm stand of ‘producers 
in regard to extras that is causing the 
most pain. On many hot rolled flat 
products new extra lists announced at 
the end of the fourth quarter and 
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through the first quarter are now be- 
ing made effective. In the case of 
alloy steel, for example, the extra 
for annealing has been advanced from 
$15 per ton to $20, the etching test 
on billets is now $5 per ton, heat 
treating is now $1.50 per ton while 
the guarantee of cold. shearing on 
forging bars is a flat $20 per ton. 
An extreme case developed recently 
when one maker of alloy steel quoted 


an increase of $23 per ton in the 
extras on one lot. 
The mills are. stressing the point 


that the extras represent not profit 
but a remuneration for a _ definite 
additional service or processing and 
hence while the base prices may fluc- 
tuate extras should be held sacred. 


~ * » 
HE iron and steel scrap market 
continues literally bowed down 


under the weight of the heavy ton- 
nages that have been coming out. 
In direct relation to automotive pro- 
duction, scrap offerings have been in- 
creasing each month. Because of the 
weak market at Pittsburgh and other 
eastern points much blast furnace 
material has been moving to the Chi- 
cago district recently. 

One grade—compressed 
a conspicuous exception to the down- 
ward trend in prices. When a West 
Virginia steelmaker recently saw that 
a new high record was possible for 
March, it came into the Detroit mar- 
ket and took out 5000 tons of bundles, 
paying $11 per ton or a slight pre- 
mium for shipment in two weeks. 

ee ae 

ty NO other consuming district are 

steel accounts believed to be so 
large, and barring some shifting that 
shopping for lower prices necessi- 
tates as a face-saving proposition, 
established producers can count on 
their share. What is thought to be 
the best connection in this district 
from the standpoint of tonnage is 
a forging subsidiary of General Mo- 
tors which is now taking 1000 tons 
a day of forging bars and billets. 


Trackwork Shows Gain 

Shipments of tee rail trackwork in 
February totaled 11,371 net tons 
against 9332 tons in January, ac- 
cording to figures compiled by the 
American Iron and Steel institute. 
Revised figures for 1927 were 160,631 
tons, as compared with 197,005 tons 
in the year preceding. 


sheets—is 


Interstate commerce commission has 
found unreasonable freight rates on 
cast iron pipe and fittings in 
carloads from Somerville, N. J., and 
certain points in Pennsylvania to New 
England destinations. 





soil 
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Mechanization 


Development Will Proceed, Says Sec- 
retary of Labor 


Washington, April 3.—That_ the 
department of labor had “sounded 
warning” in ample time of the ap- 
proach of unemployment and_ the 
need for inaugurating a public build- 
ing program was brought out in the 
recent report by Secretary Davis to 
the senate. Responding to the sen- 
ate’s resolution that accurate statistics 
on unemployment be compiled, the 
secretary stated that an appropria- 
tion of $120,000 would be necessary for 
the work, and he asked for that sum. 

“The factors which have brought 
about present unemployment,” the sec- 
retary said, “are the floods in the 
Mississippi Valley, in New England: 
the tornado which swept Florida and its 
attendant losses, the temporary closing 
of certain industrial plants, and a 
disturbance in the bituminous coal 
fields which has lasted for many 
months. All these have temporarily 
the opportunities for em- 
ployment, and have adversely affected 
employment conditions in other lines 
of industry. 

“The number at present unemployed 
has been found to constitute a very 
small percentage of those at work. The 
census of 1920 showed that 42,000,000 
of our people as wage earners or 
otherwise are gainfully employed. Of 
these, 23,348,692 have been found to 
be at present employed on either a 
By the most 
methods _avail- 





decreased 


wage or a salary basis. 
careful computation 
able, Commissioner of Labor Statis- 
tics Stewart finds that the actual 
number now out of work is 1,874,050. 


“The best estimate that can be 
made from all sources of information 
available at this time is that the 
shrinkage in the volume of wage 


earners, including manufacturing, 
transportation, mining, agriculture, 
trade, clerical and domestic groups, 
figuring on a basis of those employed 
in 1925, is revealed to be 7.43 per cent. 
Applying this percentage to the total 
number of employes as of 1925, gives 
a shrinkage between the average of 
1925 and January, 1928, of 1,874,050 
persons.” 

divided 
classes, 


Commissioner Stewart un- 
employment into those 
temporarily out of work at their regu- 
lar occupations, the chief cause of 
former depressions, and _ those 
displaced by changes in industrial and 
commercial methods. Prompt relief 
for the first class may be afforded by 
the government’s building program, 


two 


labor 


and from similar programs of states, 
municipalities and counties. Refer- 
ring to the latter cause, secretary 
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Davis said constant reports come to 
the department outlining the intyo. 
duction of new labor-saving machines 
and indicating “this mechanical devel- 
opment will probably proceed as Yrapid- 
ly in the immediate future ag jn the 
past.” 


Pipe Price in East Turns 
Up After Big Dip 


New York, April 3.—After dipping 
to the lowest point in years, cast pipe 
prices here are showing a more pro. 
nounced tendency upward. With 
spring buying finally getting under 
way after a slow start, sellers are 
hopeful that a further’ improvement 
will follow. 

Prices still have far to go in re. 
covering ground lost within the past 
12 months. Even at its recently ad- 
range of $37.75, to $38.20, it 
$11 or $12 below the mar- 
year ago, since which time 
the usual differential of $2 or g9 
over the Birmingham base—plus, of 
course, the difference in freight—has 
not only been eliminated but in re- 
cent weeks also has been supplanted 
by a differential under the southern 
market, a differential which still pre- 
vails. 

Certain of the recent weakness has 
been attributed to the importation of 
foreign pig iron. One large maker, 
as reported at the time, recently 
brought in the first of a lot of 30,000 
tons at 50 cents to 75 cents under the 
market, and upon_ several 
has cut wide swaths in the 
pipe market. However, so far as 
known, this pipemaker is the only 
one in this district now importing pig 
iron, and as for the cutting of wide 
interest has been known 





vanced 
is still 
ket a 


domestic 
occasions 


swaths, this 


to act similarly under apparently 
less favorable cost conditions. 
Fundamentally, it is claimed, the 


condition here still reflects such dom- 
inating factors as sharply increased 
capacity throughout the country and 
what might be termed a competition 
for leadership among processes of 
pipe making; also the general down- 
ward trend in demand over the past 


number of months. This downward 
tendency continued unabated in_ the 


East throughout the greater part of 
the first quarter, with buying sub- 
stantially under that of a year ago. 
In the instance of New York and one 
or two other larger cities buying was 
heavier, but this until of late was 
an exception to the general trend. 
operating income of 


January net 


Class I railroads was $57,070,898 or 
3.68 per cent on their property in- 
vestment. 














Obituaries 





HARLES S. SMITH, 67, for 
C many years vice president of 

the A. O. Smith Corp., Mil- 
manufacturer of pressed 
frames, oil pipe 
jine material, cracking stills, ete., 
died March 28 in Bermuda. He was 
a brother of the late A. O. Smith, 
founder of the corporation and an 
uncle of L. Ray Smith, now president. 
The original organization, C. J. Smith 
& Sons, manufactured parts for the 
bicycle industry. Mr. Smith also was 
an active member and consultant in 
the Badger Meter Mfg. Co., Mil- 


waukee. 


waukee, 
steel automobile 


Bruce P. Owens, 45, vice president 
of the O’Malley-Beare Valve Co., 
Chicago, died March 31, at Evanston, 
Til. 


George G. Voland, 49, president of 
Voland & Son Balance & Scale Mfg. 
Co.. New Rochelle, N. Y., died March 
26 at his home in that city. 

E * * 

August Swanson, for many years 
superintendent of the plant of the 
Astoria Iron Works, now the Conti- 
nental Can Co., Seattle, died at his 
home there March 25. 


Harry L. Bell, 70, for many years 
foundry superintendent of Dodge Mfg. 
Corp., Mishawaka, Ind., and an ex- 
pert metallurgist, died at his home 
Knox, Ind., 


on Bass Island, near 


recently. 


John Jewell, 60, treasurer of the 
Reeves Pulley Co., Columbus, Ind., 
died recently. Following his gradua- 
tion from grammar school in 1887, he 
was employed by the Reeves company 
and remained with the organization 
since. Three years ago he was made 
its treasurer. 

Addison B. Clemence, 70, former 
consulting chemist at the Worcester, 
Mass., works of the American Steel 
& Wire Co., Cleveland, died at his 
home at Worcester, last week. He 
was a graduate of the Worcester Poly- 
technical institute and retired from 
active service with the wire plant two 
years ago. 

x * * 

Robert P. Plunkett, 35, salesman 
in charge of the northern New Jersey 
territory for the Bethlehem Steel Co., 
Bethlehem, Pa., and attached to that 


company’s New York office, died at 
his home in Morristown, N. J., March 
30. He learned the steel business in 
the mills at Bethlehem and for a 
time was attached to the Bethlehem 
sales office in Mexico City, Mexico. 

William Blackwood Smith, presi- 
dent, Smith & Caffrey Co., Syracuse, 
N. Y., steel fabricator and founder, 
died March 24 at his home in that 
city. Mr. Smith was born in Willi- 





WILLIAM BLACKWOOD SMITH 


matic, Conn., June 22, 1860. He start- 
ed his business career in 1880 with 
the E. C. Stearns Co., as salesman, 
and after a number of years decided 
to enter business for himself. In 1893 
he formed a partnership with James 
S. Caffrey founding Smith & Caffrey. 
Besides his connection with the struc- 
tural steel industry, Mr. Smith was 
known as a foundry expert. At the 
time of his death he was the owner 
of his company, as Mr. Caffrey re- 
tired six years ago. Mr. Smith was 
much interested in the civic and char- 
itable projects of Syracuse and gave 
much of his time to philanthropic 
work. 

David H. Darrin, president of the 
Automatic Switch Co., New York, 
died March 30 at his home in New 
Rochelle, N. Y., after an illness of 
several months. He was one of the 
oldest .members of the American 


Society of Mechanical Engineers and 
was a life member of that organiza- 
tion. He was a member of the Engi- 
neers’ club of New York, 

* * * 

William H. Morgan, 61, president 
of the Morgan Engineering Co., Alli- 
ance, O., builder of cranes, presses 
and other machinery and structural 
shape fabricator, <died at Baltimore 
March 29. Col. Morgan, one of the 
industrial leaders of Ohio, was for 
30 years, head of the company bear- 
ing his name. His father Thomas P. 
Morgan Sr. founded the Engineering 
company. Col. Morgan was born at 
Pittston, Pa., and was a graduate of 
Mt. Union college, Alliance. Upon the 
death of his father in 1897, Col. 
Morgan became president of the com- 
pany. 

* * * 

James A. Carr, 72, retired manu- 
facturer of seeding machinery and 
widely known in _ industrial circles 
throughout the Middle West, died at 
his home at Richmond, Ind., recently. 
He became connected with the Hoosier 
Drill Co. in Dublin, Ind., in 1877. The 
company moved to Richmond and when 
the Richmond and four other plants 
were merged into the American Seeding 
Machinery Co. in 1903, he became 
vice president and later president. He 
remained in that capacity until 1920 
when the Hoosier Drill unit was sold 
to the International Harvester Co. 
He then retired from active business. 
In recognition of his service during 
the war the French government made 
him ae chevalier of the Legion 
of Honor and Italy conferred on him 
the decoration of officer of the order 
of Saints Maurizioe Lazaro. 

*x* *« * 

George E. Titcomb, vice president, 
McMyler-Interstate Co., Bedford, 0O., 
manufacturer of coal and ore-handling 
machinery, cranes, car dumpers, etc., 
died April 1. His early career was 
with the Link-Belt Co., Chicago, where 


he became chief engineer. Later he 
was associated with the McMyler 
company, as eastern sales manager 


at New York, and in 1925 was elected 
vice president. Mr. Titcomb in 19238 
made extensive studies of coal-han- 
dling equipment and of port and ter- 
minal cranes in the leading cities of 
Europe. He was a member of the 
American Society of Mechanical Engi- 
neers, Union League club, Philadel- 
phia and Machinery club, New York. 
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Industrial Men in the Day’s News 


F. A. Melmoth, Author of British Foundrymen’s Exchange Paper 











Institute of 


of the 
the 1928 
tute exchange paper at the American Foundry- 


ELECTION by the council 
British Foundrymen to present insti- 
men’s association meeting in Philadelphia, May 
14-18, has added another honor to the already 
enviable record of F. A. Melmoth. Now the manager 
of the steel foundry of Thomas Firth & Sons Ltd., Shef- 
field, England, he has spent many years in research as 
well as having extensive practical production experience. 





His paper is titled “Variables in Steel Foundry Prac- 
tice.” 
A formal agreement between the American Foundry- 


men’s association and the Institute of British Foundrymen 
was entered into in 1920, establishing the exchange 
papers, and the first paper was presented before the 
American association by F. J. Cook, a past president of 
the British institute, in 1922. papers have 
been presented by Percy Longmuir, past director of the 


Subsequent 


British Cast Iron Research association, in 1923; Wesley 
Lambert, J. Stone & Co. Ltd., in 1924; J. E. Fletcher, 
consultant, British Cast Iron Research association, in 
1925; John Shaw, past president, Institute of British 


Foundrymen, in 1926, and J. H. Andrew, Royal Technical! 
college, Glasgow, Scotland, in 1927. 

Mr. Melmoth was born at Kelnhurst, near Sheffield, 
in 1891. His technical education was obtained at the 
faculty of technology, Sheffield university, where he at- 
tended as a night student. He was awarded at the com- 
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HROUGH diligent research and 

practical experience in steel found- 
ry production in British companies he 
has an enviable background from which 
he writes accurately and authorita- 
tively. 


BTAINING his education in Shef- 

field university as a night student, 
his efforts were rewarded by having 
conferred upon him the Mappin medal 
in metallurgy. 


LOVER of outdoor life, he obtains 

his recreation and diversion work- 
ing in the gardens he has maintained 
or playing golf. 


pletion of his course the degree of associate of metal- 
The highest award of the metallurgical faculty, 
metallurgy, conferred upon 


lurgy. 
the Mappin medal in 
Mr. Melmoth in 1913. 

His first employment was in the research laboratory of 
Brown Bayleys Steel Works Ltd., Sheffield. In 1916 he 
was appointed foundry manager of the National Steam 
Car Co., Chelmsford, Essex, and later he became the 
foundry manager of the Braintree Casting Co., a division 
of Lake & Elliott Ltd., Braintree, Essex. He retained this 
position until the end of 1925. For several years during 
his connection with Lake & Elliott he was consultant to 
the National Steel Foundry Ltd. of Scotland. Following 
this work, he was given full charge of the plant of Lake 
& Elliott, where he gained much experience in the ex- 
ecutive direction of the production of steel, malleable and 


was 


gray iron castings. 

In 1926 Mr. Melmoth was appointed to the position 
he now holds with Thomas Firth & Sons Ltd. Through 
the years he has spent in the foundry industry both in re- 
search and actual production management, Mr. Melmoth 
has acquired a meritorious background, enabling him to 
write accurately and authoritatively on the subject of 
his exchange paper. 

For his hours of recreation he enjoys outdoor life, and 
following his day’s labor finds relaxation and enjoyment 
in the gardens he maintains at his home. Golf has been 
a recent addition to his outdoor pleasures. 
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Men of Industry 


Personal News of a Business Character Pertaining to the Iron and 
Steel and Related Fields of Enterprise 











DWARD E. MARBAKER shas 
E been appointed Whiting Corp. 
fellow at the Mellon Institute 

of Industrial Research, Pittsburgh, 
following the establishment of this 
fellowship by the Whiting Corp., Har- 
vey, Ill., for the purpose of carrying 
on investigations on cast iron. Dr. 
Marbaker was graduated from Towne 
scientific school of the University of 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, in 1910, 
receiving a degree of doctor of philoso- 
phy in 1914 from the graduate school. 
He became associated with the West- 
inghouse Lamp Co., where he carried 
on investigations of the platinum 
metals, and shortly after receiving his 
doctor’s degree he became chief chem- 
ist in charge of the metallurgical 
laboratory, spending considerable time 
in argon research. Leaving the West- 
inghouse company in 1917, Dr. Mar- 
baker became associated with Alexan- 


der Bros., manufacturers of leather 
belting, first as chief chemist, and 
later as chief engineer. He was 


made chief chemist for the Cleveland 
wire division of the National Lamp 
Works of General Electric Co. in 
1920. Since 1921, Dr. Marbaker has 
been a fellow of the Mellon institute, 
conducting chemical and metallurgical 
research work. He is a member of 
Sigma Xi, American Chemical so- 
ciety, American Institute of Chemical 
Engineers, American Foundrymen’s 
association and other scientific organ- 
izations. 
* ok * 

John R. Davis, for many years vice 
president and a director of the Moore 
Push Pin Co., Philadelphia, has been 
elected president, succeeding the late 
William Percy Mills. 


Alfred D. Guion, formerly adver- 
tising manager of the Bridgeport 
Brass Co., Bridgeport, Conn., has or- 
ganized Alfred D. Guion & Co., ad- 
vertising agency, of which he is the 
president. 


Justin G. Smeby has been appointed 
welding engineer at the South Philadel- 
phia, Pa., works of the Westinghouse 
Electric & Mfg. Co., East Pittsburgh, Pa. 
After his graduation from the Uni- 
versity of North Dakota, Grank Forks, 
N. D., with a degree in mechanical en- 
gineering, he entered the South Phila- 


delphia plant as an apprentice and 
was transferred later to the tool divi- 
sion. In 1925 he went into the turbine 
engineering department, where he has 
been until his recent appointment. 
* cd x 

Stanley P. Benton has been elected 
president of E. D. Jones & Sons Co., 
Pittsfield, Mass., manufacturer of 
paper making machinery, succeeding 














EDWARD E. MARBAKER 


Edward A. Jones, whose death was 


announced in JRON TRADE REVIEW, 
March 8. 
A. C. Lehman, president of the 


Blaw-Knox Co., Pittsburgh, _ steel 
products manufacturer, has sailed for 
a two-month tour of Europe. 


John S. Krauss, vice president and 
general manager in charge of sales 
and advertising of the L. H. Gilmer 
Co., Philadelphia, manufacturer of 
belting, has been elected president, 
succeeding L. H. Gilmer, founder of 


the company, who has been elected 
chairman. 

M. C. Cosgray, general manager 
of the Matthews Engineering Co., 


Sandusky, O., has become associated 
with the E. A. Lundy Co., Connells- 
ville, Pa., which has taken over the 


emergency railroad, industrial and ma- 
rine lighting plant divisions of the 
Matthews company. He will locate 
in Pittsburgh, where the Lundy com- 
pany has its main offices. 

* * co 

W. H. Norrington has been appoint- 
ed New York representatative of C. O. 
Bartlett & Snow Co., Cleveland, de- 
signer and builder of material han- 
dling and processing equipment. He 
is a graduate of the University of 
Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. He had 
been general sales manager of the 
Robins Conveying Belt Co. until his 
recent affiliation. 

* * * 

Wilfred H. Cunningham, president 
and chairman of the board of the 
Lake Superior Corp., Sault Ste. Marie, 
has resigned both offices. 

Robert Dodd, of Montreal, Que., has 
been appointed to succeed him. Mr. 
Cunningham will remain a vice presi- 
dent and director. 

oe ee 

Charles E. Beardsley, president of 
Beardsley & Wolcott Mfg. Co., has 
been elected president of the Bridge- 
port Prass Co., Bridgeport, Conn. 
George T. Wigmore has been elected 
secretary. New _ directors include 
Ralph E. Day, Paul D. Hamilton, 
Rowley Phillips and the secretary. 

ok * * 

Colin Campbell has been apointed 
vice president in charge of sales of 
Willys-Overland Inc., Toledo, O. George 
M. Graham, formerly with the Pierce- 
Arrow and Chandler motor companies, 
has been made vice president, to be 
associated with the president. L. A. 
Miller has been named first vice presi- 
dent. 


* 
Charles M. Schwab, chairman of 
Bethlehem Steel Corp., Bethlehem, 


Pa., will sail April 25 for London, 
Eng., where the Ressemer medal will 
be presented to him May 5. He will 
be the first American to receive this 
medal which was first awarded in 
1860 by Sir Henry Bessemer. The 
trip will make Mr. Schwab’s seventy- 
eighth crossing of the Atlantic. 
* tk ok 

Wallace McCausland, Pittsburgh, dis- 
trict sales manager of the Reading 
Steel Casting Co., Bridgeport, Conn., 
has- been transferred to the general 
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sales office of the company, at Bridge- 
port to become assistant to the general 
manager of sales. 

A. W. Taggart, for the past three 
years Chicago district sales manager 
for the Reading company, has been 
transferred to the Pittsburgh dis- 
trict, to become district sales man- 
ager there. 

Walter E. Foster, sales engineer at 
the Bridgeport office of the Reading 
company, has been made Chicago dis- 
trict sales manager. 

* : 

David H. Preston has become as- 
sistant general sales manager of the 
Excello Tool & Mfg. Co., Detroit. 


*# 1K * 
George A. Renard, who on March 
15 succeeded W. L. Chandler as sec- 
retary-treasurer of the National Asso- 














GEORGE A. RENARD 
ciation of Purchasing Agents, with 
offices in New York, was at the time 
of his election purchasing agent, pro- 
duction manager and a member of the 
board of directors of the St. Louis 
Screw Co., St. Louis. He has been 
a national director of the association 
and now is chairman of the national 
committee on monthly meetings. Born 
in East St. Louis, Ill., in 1888, Mr. 
Renard is a graduate of the University 
of Illinois law school, Champaign, II1., 
being admitted to the bar of Illinois 
in 1910. He practiced law for a time 
and in 1912 joined the St. Louis 
Screw Co. to learn production methods 
and processes. 

* x * 

J. B. Siegfried, general sales man- 
ager and director of the Motor Wheel 
Corp., Lansing, Mich., has been elected 
vice president in charge of sales. D. L. 
Porter, vice president, has been made 
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treasurer, in addition, succeeding B. S. 
Gier who resigned recently. 
* . ¢ 

S. M. Hathaway is manager for the 
branch office recently opened in Cleve- 
land by the Detroit Steel Products 
Co., Detroit, manufacturer of steel 
window frames. The Cleveland office 
is at 1740 East Twelfth street. 


* * * 


William H. Woodin, chairman of 
the American Locomotive Co., and 
American Car & Foundry Co., New 
York, .has been elected a director of 
the American Surety Co. 

a Le 

A. L. Humphrey, president of the 
Westinghouse Air Brake Co., Wilmer- 
ding, Pa., and the Union Switch & 
Signal Co., Swissvale, Pa., has been 
elected a director of the Union Trust 
Co. of Pittsburgh. 

co * * 

T. E. McLaughlin has been appoint- 
ed superintendent of the Youngstown, 
O., plant of the Truscon Steel Co., 
that city, succeeding Albert Senf, who 
has been made manager of the com- 
pany’s new property at Los Angeles. 

C. Irving Dwinnell has been appointed 
manager of the Boston office of United 
States Electrical Tool Co., Cincinnati. 
Mr. Dwinnell is a graduate of Tufts 
college, Boston, and has been with 
the General Electric Co. plant at 
Lynn, Mass., and Schenectady, N. Y., 
as electrical engineer. 

William O. Lange has been elected 
secretary of the Phoenix Iron Co., 
Philadelphia, succeeding the late 
George Gerry White, who had filled 
the office for 58 years. Mr. Lange 
has been with the Phoenix company 
for more than 23 years, during the 
past two years as general manager of 
sales. 


D. C. Smith, advertising manager 
of the Northfield Co., Sheboygan, Wis., 
furniture manufacturer, has been ap- 


pointed advertising manager of the 
Milwaukee Corrugating Co., Milwau- 
kee, manufacturer of metal building 
materials, succeeding H. P. Sigwalt. 


whose resignation was announced in 
IRON TRADE REVIEW, March 29. 

H. L. McCauley, assistant district 
sales manager of the Milwaukee of- 
fice of Inland Steel Co., Chicago, 
has been appointed district sales man- 
ager, succeeding C. M. Easterly who 
resigned recently. Mr. McCauley had 
been in the order department of the 
Inland company at Chicago, before go- 
ing to the Milwaukee branch. Prior 
to that time he was associated with 
the American Sheet & Tin Plate Co. 
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at Gary, Ind., Pittsburgh, and Salts. 
burgh, Pa. 

M. E. Gregg, assistant district sales 
manager at the St. Paul office of 
the Inland company, will succeed Mr. 
McCauley at Milwaukee. Previous con. 
nections of Mr. Gregg include Bethle- 
hem Steel Co., Lackawanna Steel Co, 
Republic Steel Co. and the Basset. 
Presley Co. 


Porcelain Fixture Sizes 
To Be Cut Down 


Washington, April 3.—A _ genera] 
conference of manufacturers, distrib- 
utors, and users of staple porcelain 
plumbing fixtures will be held May 22 

proposed commercial 
report has been re- 


to consider a 
standard. A 








HARVEY NATHANIEL DAVIS 


Newly elected president of Stevens Institute of 
Technology, Hoboken, N. J., as announced 
in Iron Trade Review, March 15 


ceived by R. M. Hudson, assistant di- 
rector of the commercial standards 
group of the bureau of standards, from 
the advisory committee of this com- 
modity to the effect that the indus- 
try believes that 87 of the present 
622 varieties will be sufficient for 
the regular stock. 


Tariff Reports In 

Washington, April 3.—The advisory 
board of the federal tariff commission 
has received preliminary reports on 
east iron pipe and tungsten from 
commission experts gathering data in 
response to requests for higher rates. 
No action has been taken on either 
the fluorspar or manganese ore sur- 


veys now in process. 
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Mr Orders Placed for Steel Bars and Reinforcing Material—Southern American Users 
-on- Purchasing Steel Castings and Galvanized Sheets—British Markets Spotted 
“* European Rail Syndicate Reaffirms Price of Rails 
ee: IRON TRADE REVIEW fh h I iri f ; h f 
Caxton House Westminter & Wi ° orseshoes. nquiries or galvanized sheets for de- 
European Headquarters, livery to South America are steady. Demand from Costa 
ONDON, April 3.—(By Radio)—Conditions in the Rica is especially good. Improvement is noted in the tin 
es British iron and steel market are spotted. Demand plate market. 
for northwest coast pig iron is improving. Steel- Berlin reports increasing demand for wire for export. 
works are mainly busy on shipplate and railroad material. Belgian mills have received orders from American con- 
ral South American and Indian buyers are giving work to the sumers for steel bars and concrete reinforcing sections. 
‘ib- American and Indian buyers are giving work to the The Far East is inquiring for sheets. 
ain British steel foundries. A report from Paris states the iron and steel markets 
22 Considerable competition is encountered from German generally are satisfactory. Pig iron export prices are 
‘ial mills for wrought iron tube. A new pure grade of pig firm. The European rail syndicate met in Paris and 
re- iron made in Germany is being sold for the manufacture’ decided to maintain the price basis at £6 7s 6d ($30.91). 


British Steel Prospects Steadily Brighter 


On the other 
prices will 


being about £3 5s ($15.75) for con- 
tinental as well as British, there is 


the beginning of April. 


ONDON, March 16.—(European 
Staff Service)—Reports from hand, it is not expected 
the continent 


indicate that iron reach the low levels prevailing last no advantage to the British user in 

and steel export prices may fall summer, because certain factors of ordering from the other side. In the 

off by the end of the month. Although production costs such as transporta- steel market demand for domestic 
many works in France and Belgium tion rates and taxes have increased. semi-finished products is strengthen- 
are well booked with orders, there Business prospects in Great Britain ing in Great Britain, as the difference 
has been a disposition on the part are brighter. Whereas incursions of between British and continental prices 


foreign pig iron now are greatly re- is within narrower limits and the 
duced, British producers are shipping British works offer prompt delivery. 
fair tonnages to France and Germany, Continental billets are quoted at £5 


of some concerns to solicit orders. 
The abstention of British buyers, due 
to the higher price level, also is begin- 

















ning to make’ itself felt. Finally, both of foundry and hematite pig 15s (827.85) delivered Birmingham, 
German competition in export business iron. The situation has sufficiently as against £6 ($29.10) for British 
is becoming more noticeable, while it improved to enable Middlesbrough steel. However, there still are large 
is expected the French domestic de- makers to raise their price by 1s_ stocks of continental billets in British 
mand may fall off during the election ($0.24) per ton. The f.o.b. price of warehouses, which can be obtained 
period which will become active from foundry iron, 2.3 per cent silicon, advantageously. Export demand for 
» i. d Steel Pri f EK 
British French Belgium and German 
Dollars at Rates of Laxembure - es 
a Tons Metric Tons etric Tons etric Tons 
Exchange, April 2 K. Ports Channel Ports Channel Ports Rotterdam or 
of Export Prices f.o. b. Ship at Port o. Dispatch—By Cable North Sea Port 
PIG IRON £s d £sd £sd . £s : *Middlesbrough; Scotch 
F No. 3, Sil 2.50-3.00. ‘ $16.10 3 6 0* $15.62 3 40 $15.62 5 £0 $5.02 344 Sy eS Ae tee F 
peanaer No. « ilicon 14 64 5 00 1464 3 00 15:37 3 30 foundry iron; fdelivered; (1) 
Basic-bessemer. . . ; 17.08 3 10 0} 14.64 3 00 14.64 3 00 14.64 3 00  Basic-bessemer; (2) Longwy. 
s Hematite, Phosphorus 0.02-0.05 17.08 3100 22.16. 562.5" 17.08 3100 British export furnace coke 
3 SEMIFINISHED STEEL £0 128 Od ($2.93) f. 0. b. 
i air, a $28.06 5150 $22.33 4:41.6. $22°23 4116 $22.69 13 0 Ferromanganese £20 10s Od 
n Wrens TOES. «cc cccccccws 47.58 I 158 0 28.06 5 250 28.06 5150 28.06 5150 ($100.04) delivered Atlantic 
* FINISHED STEEL seaboard, duty paid. German 
e Standard rails..... $37.82 7150 $31.11 4 96 $31.11 6 76 $31.11 4 2 6 ferromanganese £15 Os Od 
Merchant bars. Looe. 7 5 0 eee 1. 16c 5 5 0 1:18 5 7 0 ($73.20) f. o. b. 
t Structural shapes.. 1.61 n° Ss 1.03c 4 136 1.03c 4 13 6 1.02c 4 13 0 The equivalent prices in 
: Plates, ship, bridge and tank iiie 2-26 1.36¢ 6 40 1. 36¢ 640 1.38¢ 6 50 A : ‘a doll 
Sheets, black, 24 gage 2.40c ll 00 2.3lc 10 10 O 2.31c 10 10 0 2.86c 13 00 bie whictispest sd arein dollars 
Sheets, galvanized, 24 gage, corrugated 2.89c 13 50 3.30c 15 00 3.25¢ 14 15 0 3.74c 17 00 per ton for pig iron, coke, semi- 
Bands and strips 2.29c 10 10 0 1.32c 6 00 1.32c 6 00 1.40c 6 70 finished steel and rails; finished 
Plain wire, base. . Z:42c -9 15 0 1. 54¢ 00 1.54c 7 00 13% 2 38 1 j : . 
Galvanized wire, base 2.94c 13 10 0 1. 98¢ 9 00 1. 98¢ 9 00 2.01c 9 30 steel 18 quoted in cents per 
Wire nails, base. . 2.51c 11 10 0 G26. 7 RA 1.62 E°7 6 -. WeGte “a tae pound and tin plate in dollars 
Tin plate, base box 108 pounds $4.45 018 3 $6.83 1 80 © per box. British quotations are 
, *Francs for basic open-hearth steel; 
' Domestic Prices at Works or Furnace—Last Reported Francs Pian Marks French, Belgian, Luxemburg, 
Foundry No. bien Iron, Silicon 2.50—3.00 $16.10 3 60 $17.5 445(2) $16.46 590 $18.66 78 and German are for basic- 
asic pig iron. 18.91 480(1) 14.93 535 21.05 88 bessemer steel. 
Furnace coke...... 2.93 0120 5.91 150 5.16 185 5.14 21.50 
Billets........ ome 28.06 5 15 0 21.87 555 23.72 850 27.51 115 
Standard rails. . eae 1.74c 8 00 1.36c¢ 755 1.43c 1,100 1.5lc 140 
Merchant bars.......... 1.63c 7100 1.22c 675 1.23¢ 945 1.48c 137 
: issn scuo ses 1.72c 7176 1.17¢ 650 1.17 900 1.45¢ 134 
Elates, ship, bridge and tank. 1.88c 8 12 6t 1.42c 790 1.57¢ - 2280 1.65c 153 
Sheets, black, 24 gage....... 2.5lc 11 10 0 2.74c 1,520 2.50c 1,925 2.38¢ 220 
Sheets, galvanized 24 gage, corrugated 2. a9c: 135 '0 3.42c 1,900 3.80c 2,925 3.78c 350 
PI esses esis Scie. 3 2.12¢c 915 0 1.7lc 950 1.82c 1,400 2.aa@ 219 
Bands and Strips... 2.29c 10 10 0 1.40c 780 1.59¢ Higa 1.7lc 158 
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finished steel has been spasmodic, and 
although most of the important over- 
seas markets have been inquiring, the 
volume of orders has been small. 
Recently the South Durham Steel & 
Iron Co. Ltd. obtained an order for 


steel pipes for the Buenos Ayres 
waterworks and the Rand Water 
Board. Bolckow Vaughan & Co., Ltd., 


have sold 100,000 pressed steel sleep- 
ers to the Nigerian railroad. Had- 
fields, Ltd., has obtained a contract 
for a cast steel framed stone breaker 
with a capacity of 100 to 120 tons 
an hour for New Zealand. Interest- 
ing contracts for locomotives and cars 
have been passed to British firms by 
the railroads of New Zealand, Argen- 
tine, and South Africa. 






In Belgium a wage increase of 2% 
per cent has been decided upon by 


the mixed commission, to affect all 
the iron and steel trades. In the ex- 
port markets certain producers are 


beginning to grant slight concessions, 
but the market on the whole is healthy. 
Export demand for pig iron is satis- 
factory. In semifinished steel sheet 
bars are quoted for export at about 
£4 14s 6d ($22.90), but the Germans 
are offering at £4 138s ($22.50). Steel 
bars are about £5 7s ($25.85). The 
plate and sheet market is active and 
demand for plates from Holland con- 
tinues good. New French import 
duties have been approved by parlia- 
ment. 

The tariff rates for 


new minimum 





certain iron and steel products are 
as follows: Forge and foundry pig 
iron, 51 franes ($2) per metric ton: 
cold-rolled strip, 240 to 360 franes 
($9.40 to $14.15), according to thick. 
ness; plates and sheets, 172.50 to 298 


francs ($6.80 to $11.35), according 
to gage. French iron and steel ey. 


port business is quiet. 


In Germany the government has 
made binding the wage arbitration 


award for the Berlin metal workers 
and work is being resumed. It jg 
reported that several orders for con. 
struction of factories have been placed 
by the King of Afghanistan during 
his visit. German works now are 
taking more interest in export busi. 
ness, especially in bars and _ shapes, 


French Market Showing Lassitude 


Office of IRON TRADE REVIEW, 
9 Rue de Londres 


ARIS, March 16.—(European 
Pees Service)—The French iron 

and steel market continues firm, 

but shows signs of lassitude, 
and it is generally asumed that prices 
now have reached their maximum. 
There also is less support from export 
markets, as shown by the small volume 
of transactions at the Brussels ex- 
change, and several works now are 
coming back for orders. It is ex- 
pected that by the end of the month 
prices may drop to a lower level, 
especially as British buyers have been 
holding off since present quotations 
have prevailed. However, most French 
works are well booked and deliveries 
generally are extended over three or 
four months. 

The council of the European steel 
entente met in Paris March 8 and 9, 
and decided to maintain the produc- 
tion quota of the members at its 
previous rate, which is based on an 
annual production of 29,287,000 metric 
tons for Germany, France, Belgium, 
Luxemburg, and the Saar. The in- 





Franc 2.78¢ | 








clusion of Poland in the entente was 
discussed, but it was impossible to 
bring together the viewpoints of the 
Polish representatives and those of the 


entente. However, it is hoped an 
agreement will be reached by the 
next meeting. A concession was 


granted to the central European mem- 
bers which had produced in excess of 
their quota during the last quarter 
of 1927, and the penalty which they in- 
curred was reduced from $4 to $2 per 
ton. On the other hand, their request 
to have their quota increased was re- 
fused. 

The situation in the French col- 
lieries still is unsatisfactory and it is 
possible that prices will be further 
readjusted. The government is en- 
deavoring to support the industry, and 
reductions in transportation rates have 
been granted. In pig iron, especially 
in hematite, British competition now 
is noted. French foundries are well 
occupied, and a number are complain- 


ing they cannot obtain sufficient meta] 
to meet requirements. In the domestic 
steel market the recent advance jn 
bars and structural steels seems to 
be maintained with some difficulty, 
A slight reduction is expected soon, 
especially as it is anticipated that the 
election campaign will result in a lull 
in business activities, 

It is practically impossible to obtain 
any semifinished products on the open 
market, and the situation has reached 
such a point that some rollers are 
faced with the necessity of closing 
down. This is due to the large volume 
of orders for finished steel products 
since the end of last year and which 
has absorbed all stocks. Merchant bars 
now are quoted at 680 to 700 franes 
($26.50 to $26.80) per metric ton. The 
prices of semifinished products and 
beams are those fixed by the comptoir, 
Plates are sold at 770 to 780 franes 
($29.50 to $29.95), medium-sized sheets 
at 820 francs ($31.40), and _ lighter 
gages at 1050 to 1150 frances ($40.25 
to $44). Wire rods are active and the 
price fixed by the comptoir is being 
maintained. 


Labor Unrest Threatens German Steel 


ERLIN, March 16.—(European 
B Staff Service)—The feature of 

the German iron and steel mar- 

ket during past weeks has been 
the danger of a lockout in the Ger- 
man metal-consuming industry. Ac- 
cording to anticipations, this danger 
has been overcome by the labor min- 
ister pronouncing the official award 
binding. Nevertheless, more than 200 
wage agreements will become due dur- 
ing the next month, and unsettled con- 
ditions may arise therefrom, although 
it is anticipated that most of these 
difficulties will be settled in the same 
manner as for the previous conflict. 
At present a strike of Berlin tool 
makers is holding up occupation in 
many other branches in this district. 
With regard to the conflict between 
the steelmasters and the minister of 
economic affairs, it now is declared 
that on the basis of satisfactory ne- 
gotiations the minister has withdrawn 


his order that the steel industry 
should communicate to him all deci- 
sions regarding changes in _ prices 
920 


prior to their becoming effective. On 
this occasion it was stated that the 
steelmakers intend to adapt their 
prices in order that the wide margin 
between domestic and export quota- 
tions should be reduced. 

In the meantime occupation of Ger- 
man rolling mills continues satisfac- 
tory. In January, 1928, 1,089,268 
metric tons of rolled products were 
made, compared with 1,085,244 tons 
in December, 1927. As a matter of 
fact, the plants of the United Steel 
Works Co. are operating at about full 
capacity, the company producing more 
than 40 per cent of the entire German 
steel output. It is becoming apparent 


that a turn of the tide in the iron 
and steel trades now seems to be 
on the way. For _ several months, 


about 80 per cent of the sales was 
effected in the domestic market. Now 
domestic business is declining in favor 
of export sales. The advancing world 
market prices are more attractive to 
German producers than for some time, 
and demand from foreign markets has 
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substantially revived. Increasing ton- 
nages of semifinished products have 
been shipped to Great Britain, and 
heavy tonnages of railroad track ma- 
terial have been sold. Merchant bars 
have been sold overseas at increasing 
prices. The pipe department is un- 
attractive, as the American and Brit- 


ish producers are offering lower 
prices. The Dutch East Indies and 
the Far East have shown interest in 


wire and bands, and Japan also has 
been in the market. The following 
table shows the development of Ger- 
recent 


man imports and exports in 
months, in metric tons: 
1927 Imports Exports 
Sept. 268,523 357,924 
Oct. 298,557 352,734 
Nov. . 296,013 336,485 
LS a 231,911 352,472 
Jan., 1927 188,217 514,828 
Jan., 1928 ae 262,392 363,026 
Contrary to expectation, pig iron 
prices have not been raised. Domes- 


tic sales have declined, whereas for- 
eign shipments have slightly im- 
proved, but quotations do not tempt. 





















Here and There in Industry 


Live Information Which Records the Expansion of Various 


Lines of Productive Enterprise 











OMINION STEEL & COAL 
D CORP. LTD. is the name pro- 

posed for the reorganization of 
the British Empire Steel Corp., Mon- 
treal, Que. A bill has been prepared 
for introduction in the Nova Scotia 
legislature to give effect to the re- 
organization plan. Incorporators are 
to be Sir Herbert Holt, J. H. Gundy, 
George A. Montgomery, K. C., and 
C. B. McNaught. Capital is placed 
at $65,000,000, consisting of 1,000,000 
elass A shares at $40 each and l,- 
000,000 class B shares at $25 each. 
It is planned to do away with hold- 
ing companies and consolidate the 
greater part of the operations of the 
company, its constituents and their 
subsidiaries, in one operating com- 
pany. The reduction in capital is 
drastic, from $230,000,000 actually is- 
sued, of which about $105,000,000 is 
in the hands of the public. The bill 
authorizes the company to acquire all 
or any part of the assets of the Brit- 
ish Empire Steel Corp. and its con- 
stituents and subsidiaries. 
* * * 


ETROIT RANGE BOILER & 
STEEL BARREL CO., Toledo, O., 
has moved from 375 Phillips avenue 
to 454 Earl street. 
* * ok 
RE AND COAL EXCHANGE, 
Cleveland, has moved its offices 
from the Perry Payne building to 1101 
Terminal Tower building. 
ok a * 
RCA REGULATORS INC., New 
York, manufacturer of  regula- 
tors for gas works, coke oven plants, 
power and similar uses, has moved 
its offices to 11 Park place. 
ok om * 
ELLAND STEEL CASTINGS 
LTD., Welland, Ont., has installed 
a heroult-type electric furnace of half- 
ton capacity for the manufacture of 
alloy steel castings. 
uk * + 
F. STURTEVANT CO., Boston, 
manufacturer of blowers, fans, 
motors, turbines, etc., has transferred 
its Cleveland office from 1603 St. 
Clair avenue, to 445 Penton building, 
1213 West Third street. 
* * * 
ECHANICAL PLATING CO., 616 
West Monroe street, Chicago, is 
building a plant to be devoted to 


cadmium plating as a rust proofing. 


The present plant will be continued 
in operation. 
* * * 
MERICAN ROLLING MILL CO. 
has moved its Chicago district 
sales office from the Peoples Gas 
building, 122 South Michigan boule- 
vard, to the Straus building, 310 
South Michigan boulevard. 
* * * 
AHLSTROM METALLIC DOOR 
CO., Jamestown, N. Y., has bought 
plant No. 2 of the Atlas Furniture 
Co. to allow increased output. Equip- 
ment of the plant will be retained by 
the Atlas company and removed to 
its main plant. 
* * * 
TUEBING Cowan Co., Cincinnati, 
manufacturer of lift truck sys- 
tems, has appointed Leeds, Tozzer & 
Co. Inc., New York, distributor to 
the railroad field. This covers rail- 


roads, electric lines and steamship 
companies. 
* * ok 
ORTHINGTON PUMP & MA- 


CHINERY CORP. has moved its 
executive, export and district sales 
offices to 2 Park avenue, New York. 
Other departments had been moved 
previously to its plant at Harrison, 
N. J. 

ALSART MFG. CO., 5902 West 

North avenue, Chicago, recently 
incorporated to manufacture radio ap- 
pliances, has elected Joseph Reidener 
president, W. H. Paynter vice presi- 
dent, L. J. Reidy secretary and treas- 
urer, and W. W. Murray sales man- 
ager. 

* * * 

ATIONAL FLUE CLEANER CO., 

yroveville, N. J., manufacturer of 
soot blowers for fire tube boilers, has 
appointed Naylor-Hickey Corp., 643 
Washington boulevard, Chicago, rep- 
resentative in that city and Furnace 
Improvement Co., 511 Westminster 
street, Providence, R. I., to represent 


it in New England. 
oe * * 
ETRICK BROS. INC., 2226 Bel- 
mont avenue, Chicago, manufac- 


turer of pumps, sprayers, blowers and 
display racks, will occupy its new 
plant at 1938 North Springfield ave- 
nue about May 1. Frank J. Petrick 
is president, Edward S. Petrick vice 
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president and H. D. Wilson secre- 
tary. 
*K Bd * 
ENRY DISSTON & SONS INC., 
Tacony, Philadelrhia, has apn- 
pointed Robert K. Greaves district 
sales manager of tool and_ special 
steels and metal saws, with offices at 
620 East Hancock street. He has 
been engaged in the tool steel busi- 
ness for 27 years. 
* * Ba 


WENTIETH CENTURY BRASS 

WORKS, Minneapolis, has moved 
from 518 Fifth Avenue, South, to 
2601 East. Hennepin avenue. The 
firm recently completed a new foundry 
and machine shop building and is in- 
stalling equipment for the manufac- 
ture of bronze bushings. L. J. Daw- 
son is secretary. 

* * * 


OCIETE LORRAINE DES ACIRES 
DE ROMBAS is building a third 
blast furnace at Rombas, Moselle, 
France, under the direction of Emile 
Hemmer, director of mines and works. 
Freyn Engineering Co., Chicago, has 
been retained as consulting engineer, 
particularly to determine the size and 
type of furnace best suited to the 
raw materials available. 
* * * 
INNIPEG ELECTRIC CO., Win- 
nipeg, Man., is preparing to de- 
velop power at Seven Sisters Falls, 
on the Winnipeg river. A _ contract 
has been obtained from the Manitoba 
government for delivery of 30,000 
horsepower for 30 years. Construc- 
tion will require 2000 tons of struc- 
tural steel, 1800 tons of reinforcing 
steel and 500 tons of iron and steel 
castings. 
* * 
OUNDATION CO., New York, has 
bought from the Baltimore & Ohio 
railroad the Ironton-Ashland Bridge 
Co. The purchase carries a federal 
permit for a bridge across the Ohio 
river two miles east of Ironton, a 
railroad right of way through the 
eastern part of the city and to Jack- 
son, O., and real estate along the 
right of way. A merger is being 
planned, to include the Belfont Steel 
& Wire Co. and the Marting Iron & 
Steel Co., at Ironton, Ashland Steel 
Co., and Norton Iron Works, at Ash- 
land, Ky. 
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1927 Steel Rail Output 
in Sharp Drop 


Production of steel rails in 1927 
totaled 2,806,390 gross tons and 
dropped well below the 3,217,649 tons 
of 1926, according to statistics com- 
piled by the American Iron and Steel 
institute. This decrease amounted to 
411,259 tons, or 12.78 per cent. The 
1927 output was but little better than 
the 2,785,257-ton total of 1925. In the 
accompanying box is shown the pro- 
duction of rails by processes from 
1912 to 1927. 

Open-hearth rails constituted 96.84 
per cent of the total; bessemer, 0.06 
per cent; and all other, 3.1 per cent. 
Corresponding figures for 1926 were: 
Open-hearth, 96.59 per cent; besse- 
mer, 0.39 per cent; and all other, 
3.02 per cent. Open-hearth with a 
decrease of 12.55 per cent from the 
preceding year and all other with a 
decrease of 10.47 per cent made av- 
erage losses, while bessemer_ repre- 
senting a relatively smaller tonnage 
registered a drop of 87.5 per cent. 

In 1926, open hearth increased 15.46 
per cent and all other, 15.97 per cent, 
while bessemer expanded 29.38 per 
cent. The total production of rails 
includes, in addition to new rails 
rolled, rails rerolled from defective 
rails and from old rails. In 1927 
the total rerolled was 92,537 tons, as 
compared with 106,340 tons in 1926, 
and 97,034 tons in 1925. 

Mills engaged in rolling or rerolling 
rails totaled 20. Of this number, 15 
employed the open-hearth method, 3 
the bessemer, and none the electric. 
Five mills produced renewed or re- 
rolled old rails. According to weight 
per yard, 161,740 tons of the total 
rail production was under 50 pounds, 
173,257 tons was between 50 and 85 
pounds, 539,445 tons was between 85 
and 100 pounds, 1,314,424 tons was 
between 100 and 120 pounds and 617,- 
524 tons was 120 pounds and over. 

Alloy-treated rails in 1927 amounted 
to only 1265 tons, as compared with 
4216 tons in 1926 and 4009 tons in 
1925. Production of  alloy-treated 
gradually is disappearing. Of the 
1927 total, none was treated with ti- 
tanium, the entire total being treated 
by other alloys, not specified. In 
1926, titanium-treated rails totaled 
1009 tons and all other alloys ac- 
counted for 3117 tons. 

Pennsylvania made 752,312 tons of 
rails in 1927, or 26.8 per cent of 
the country’s total. In 1926 this 
state’s proportion was 25.8 per cent. 
Pennsylvania had six of the country’s 
active works, while Alabama was sec- 
ond with three. 


Freight rates on scrap in Indiana 


are unreasonable compared with rates 
in Illinois, iron and steel interests 
testified recently at a hearing before 
the Indiana public service commission. 
Indiana railroads oppose any reduc- 
tions. 


Malleable Castings Up 
in February 


Washington, April 3.—February 
production of malleable castings con- 
tinued on the upgrade, totaling 59,- 
645 tons, according to the department 
of commerce. Monthly comparisons 
follow: 


Per cent 
Total tons of Total tons ;Monthly 
produced capacity booked capacity 











1926 
Total __.........715,384 54.7 607,949 1,307,889 
1927 
February 57,382 54.8 58,039 104,686 
Total 
(2 mos.)..108,872 51.8 109,033 210,305 
March _........ 66,372 62.2 53,597 106,698 
ee 59,225 55.8 56,326 106,163 
CSREES 57,655 54.1 49,482 106,473 
SMD: ncans 58,972 55.3 46,178 106,736 
: aa 48,202 43.9 45,782 104,287 
August ...... 51,394 48.6 42,515 105,717 
September.. 45,210 43.3 37,912 104,401 
October ...... 46,765 46* 39,494 101,606 
November.... 40,845 40.5 34,624 100,778 
December.... 47,876 47.6 49,215 100,685 
(year) ....631,388 50.4 564,158 1,253,849 
1928 
January 94,818 9.6 53,153 92,015 
February 59,045 63.8 55,452 92,498 
(2 mos.)..113,863 61.7» 108,605 184,513 
7Capacity during 1927 has been based on 
following formula: “Total number of units of 


molding floor space, times average production 
per molder per day per unit of floor space, 
times number of actual working days per 


month.” Beginning January, 1928: “Average 
monthly production for the best six consecu- 
tive months since Jan. 1, 1919, is to be taker 
4s a practical monthly capacity.” 


Ohio River Traffic Up 

Pittsburgh, April 3.—Iron and steel 
shipments over the Ohio river in 
February totaled 87,635 tons, compared 
with 69,750 tons in January. Alle- 
gheny river iron and steel shipments 
in February totaled 385 tons, against 
330 tons in January. February Mo- 
nongahela river shipments’ reached 
73,360 tons, or 4709 tons under Janu- 
ary. 

The Texas Jobbers Hardware asso- 
ciation will conduct its thirty-third 


annual convention at the Rice hotel, 
Houston, Tex., April 13-14. LeRoy 
B. Everett, Bering-Cortes Hardware 
Co., Houston, is secretary of the as. 
sociation. 


Foundry Equipment Off 
Cleveland, April 3.—Orders for 
foundry equipment in February de. 
clined, the report of the Foundry 
Equipment Manufacturers’ association 
shows. Following are monthly com. 
parisons, the base of the index be- 
ing average monthly shipments for 
1922-24: 





25 1926 1927 192% 

Jan. ke 104.2 168.2 180.4 *132.7 
Feb. ‘ 1u3.8 154.9 198.0 124.6 
Mar. idocnaialicde 189.3 157.3 i3i.1 (ee 
OS : 124.3 113.2 130.0 » 283 
ee 113.3 128.5 1348 <«,208 
BUGS csiccciceccsccs' RO 133.5 138.4 
July 117.0 27.3 598 | 3 
Aug. Sesasstcsices | Sean 141.2 106.4 $335 
Sept. 94.2 114.0 00.4 “gia 
Oct. siatsnieonss ; ioe 140.5 98.0 
Nov. ms 180.3 133.4 95.8. tau 
Dec. pa 140.1 181.0 106.8 i 

Base: Average monthly shipments for 1922- 
23-24. 

*Revised. 


Furniture Orders Gain 
Washington, April 3.—February or- 
ders for steel furniture totaled $3,- 
295,861, making a_ substantial gain 
over January, according to the de- 
partment of commerce. Following 
are comparisons: 


Susiness Group Shelving 


Orders Orders 
1926 received Shipments received Shipments 
Total 31,393,171 31,429,140 17,840,351 7,837,017 
1927 
Feb. 2,771,477 2,686,419 657,833 607,622 


689,964 690,783 
621,888 677,745 
686,144 585,397 
638,485 657,927 
534,592 564,744 
592,353 604,107 


March 3,021,915 3,080,931 
April 2,750,877 2,849,536 
2,381,369 2,528,672 
2,369,244 2,519,512 
July 2,091,804 2,040,209 
2,381,889 2,474,854 
2 





Sept. 2,367,857 2,218,602 607,905 531,154 
Oct. 2,410,552 2,379,557 551,259 619,293 
Nov 2,476,230 2,856,181 574,763 590,764 
Dec 2,850,314 2,740,602 619,276 577,910 
Total 30,760,343 31,105,789 7,351,122 7,264,282 
1928 

Jan 3,248,165 2.712.663 768,748 680.264 
Feb 3,295,861 2,908,527 741,310 681,999 


Construction of a wire mill is 
planned by the Sheffield Steel Corp., 
Kansas City, Mo., with a stock issue 
of $1,250,000, recently authorized. 








Years Open-hearth 
1912 
1913 
1914 
1915 "7 
1916 : 2,269,600 
1917 2,292,197 
1918 . 1,945,443 
1919 1,893,250 
1920 + 2,334,222 
1921 2,027,215 
1922 . 2,033,000 
1923 ... 2,788,779 
1924 .. 2,807,533 
1925 . 2,691,823 
1926. ; ee 85,107,992 
1927 . : sssocsee ap 84,000 
*Rerolled from old steel rails. 





Production of Rails by Processes 


Bessemer Rerolled* Electric Total 
1,099,926 119,390 3,455 3,327.915 
817,591 155,043 2,436 3,502,780 
323,897 95,169 178 1,945,095 
326,952 102,083 ; 2,204,203 
440,092 144,826 , 2,854,518 
533,325 118,639 cavune 2,944,161 
494,193 101,256 2,540,892 
214,121 96,422 50 2,203,843 
142,899 126,698 297 2,604,116 
55,559 96,039 5 2,178,818 
22,317 116,459 se 2,171,776 
25,877 139,742 118 2,904,516 
16,069 109,730 Siinacted ' 2,433,332 
9,687 83,747 2,785,257 
12,533 97,124 esse 8,217,649 
1,566 86,959 eee 2,806,390 
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Machinery 


ruary—Second 


March Business Proves Better Than in Feb- 


Good—Crane Orders Show Little Gain 


Quarter Prospects Appear 








tools and shop equipment proved better than 
The increase, however, 
Automotive business, which re- 
cently has been rather slack, apparently has re- 
covered to some extent for scattered orders indicate 
Railroad sales did not come up 
to expectations, but it is reported that several good 


B ROADLY speaking, March orders for machine 


those for February. 
was not large. 


a sizable volume. 


New York, April 3.—Demand for 
machine tools is moderately good, and 
includes several fair-sized orders. A 
recent buyer has been Theodore Crane, 
Brooklyn, who closed on eight lathes, 
two radial drills, two or three shapers, 
a planer and a bolt cutter among other 
items. This equipment included some 
used machines, although the lathes, for 
instance, were all new. Philadelphia 
Rapid Transit Co., Philadelphia, also 
is understood to be taking action on 
a substantial list, including much 
heavy railroad equipment. A large 
prospective buyer is the Autocar Co., 
Ardmore, Pa., which plans numerous 
improvements over the néxt few 
months. Boston & Maine has closed 
on two engine lathes to an eastern 
seller, who also is known to have 
received several orders of late from 
railroads in the middle west. United 
States navy yard, Portsmouth, N. H., 
has purchased a 16 by 60-inch engine 
lathe from Pratt & Whitney Co. This 
builder has also been awarded a 61 
inch vertical shaper, a bench miller 
and two 7 by 32-inch bench lathes 
by an automobile company in_ the 
middle west, and a 13 by 30-inch 
lathe by a company in Syracuse, N. Y. 
The department of water and power, 


Los Angeles, has purchased an 800° 


pound single-frame steam hammer 
from the Niles ‘Tool Works, which has 
also booked a 7-inch grinder from the 
Pratt & Whitney Aircraft Co. and a 
36 by 44-foot lathe from a Connecticut 
company. Crane buying continues 
sluggish, although substantial inquiry 
is pending. 

Worcester, Mass., April 3.—Machine 
tool buying is still largely confined to 
single tools but continues well spread 
and the total volume is_ generally 
considered satisfactory. First quarter 
business was well ahead of last year 
with the exception of textile ma- 
chinery. There is a steady demand 
for lathes of various sizes and types, 
while grinding machinery makers are 
also booking a steady volume. The 
metalworking industry is taking more 
equipment and inquiry from this 
branch is rather brisk. Automotive 
buving is also holding surprisingly 
well. Auction sales of used machinery 
have weakened the dealers’ market— 
a fair-sized list of lathes, drills, 
presses and textile machinery having 
been sold lately at ridiculously low 
figures. Machinery finding its way 
to export channels in New England 
is fairly large. 

Pittsburgh, April 3.—Machine tools 
are fairly active as far as numbers 
of orders are concerned, although 


or two units. 


individually these orders do not com- 
prise more than one or two _ items. 
One dealer sold a motor-driven pipe 
machine, four electric drills up _ to 
l-inch, several chucks and a quantity 
of miscellaneous equipment last Fri- 
day, making up the best day of the 
week. Action on the Westinghouse 
Electric & Mfg. Co. list probably will 
not take place until the middle of 
April. Most manufacturers seem to 
be fighting shy of large expenditures 
for equipment. A number are taking 
a longer time than usual to decide 
upon crane purchases. Timken Roller 
3earing Co. is understood to be clos- 
ing on nine cranes, but Wheeling Steel 
Corp., Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., 
Weirton Steel Co., Carnegie Steel Co. 
and others still defer action. 

Chicago. April 3.—Despite a lack of 
some of the expected important rail- 











CRANE ORDERS PLACED 











Twenty-five ™%-ton 2-motor hoists for Camp- 
bell Soup Co., Camden, N. J.; to unnamed 
builder. 

[wo handpower overhead cranes, including 


one 5-ton and one 2-ton, for Isadore Laurer, 
stone worker, New York; to New Jersey 
Foundry & Machine Co. 

Two 2-ton handpower cranes for Queensboro 
Gas & Electric Co., Long Island, N. Y.; 
to New Jersey Foundry & Machine Co. 

Two crawler cranes, each equipped with 100- 
foot boom, for a company in Brooklyn, 
N. Y.; to Harnischfeger Corp. 

Two 10-ton cranes for Danville Structural 
Steel Co., Danville, Pa.; to Northern En- 
gineering Works. 

Among single orders were: 8-ton handpower 
crane, placed through a New York exporter 
for shipment to South America, with New 
Jersey Foundry & Machine Co.; 25-ton crane 
placed through F. L. Smidth, New York, 
for Olympic Portland Cement Co. for in- 
stallation at a plant along Pacific Coast, 
with Whiting Corp.; 10-ton electric crane 
for Lukens Steel Co., Coatesville, Pa., to 
Niles Crane Corp. 





CRANE ORDERS PENDING 

















Nine cranes for Timken Roller Bearing Co., 
Canton, O., including one 165-ton ladle, 
one 5-ton floor charger, one soaking pit 
charger, one 30-ton mill-type, one 15-ton 
crane with two hooks, two 15-ton mill-type 
and two 4-ton jib crane; pending. 

Five 5-ton overhead electric cranes for Textile 
Foundry Machine Co., Reading, Pa.; pending. 

Two 200-ton electric cranes for Wheeling Steel 
Corp.; Wheeling, W. Va.; pending. 

Several crawler cranes, the number yet to be 
determined, for Dwight P. Robinson & Co., 
New York; contemplated. 

10-ton handpower crane for Honolulu Iron 
Works, New York; bids asked. 

Traveling crane for Great Northern railway, 
Wenatchee, Wash.; pending. 
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inquiries are about to be issued this month. Gen- 
eral manufacturing lines are providing by far the 
greater proportion of the going business. Inquiries 
no longer constitute a guide to activity, as much 
of the purchasing is more or less of a spot nature. 
Individual orders are small, usually calling for one 
Used machinery is moving well. 
Crane buying is light in spite of fair inquiry. 


road inquiry, the volume of machine 
tool business in March for this dis- 
trict shows a gain of about 10 per 
cent over February. The outlook for 
the second quarter is promising, as 
it is understood a number of the 
western railroads are about to issue 
inquiries. Reports are that the farm 
implement works will do some addi- 
tional buying, and that several of the 
tractor manufacturers, including a 
caterpillar tractor manufacturer at 
Peoria, Il!., may be in the market 
later. Union Pacific is inquiring for 
a 32-inch shaper, several grinders and 
lathes, but these orders will not be 
closed in the Chicago district. The 
Oregon Short Line also is seeking 
bids on several items. Santa Fe is 
expected to start buying against its 
list soon. Duluth Missabe & Northern 
will purchase two lathes, a flue welder 
and a bolt forger within the next 
few days. Sales during the week, in 
scattered individual lots to industrial 
consumers, were fairly numerous. In- 
cuiry from industrial sources is active. 
Prices are reported to be holding well. 

Cleveland, April 3.—Prospects for 
business in this territory appear the 
best for any time this year. March 
sales reached levels which in most 
cases surpassed February. This ap- 
plied to both dealers and manufac- 
turers. The business has been well 
spread out, and embraces the auto- 
motive industry as well as general 
manufacturing industries. Inquiries 
are not heavy but the experience of 
the year proves that this is not a 
definite indication of conditions. De- 
mands for equipment arise quickly and 
orders are signed without delay. 
Dealers are able to give good deliv- 
eries. 


Ore Mine, Stack. Down 


New York, April 3.—Due to a large 
accumulation of iron ore, the mine of 
the Chateaugay Ore & Iron Co. at 
Lyon Mountain, N. Y. ,has been shut 
down, probably until July. The com- 
pany’s blast furnaces at Standish, 
N. Y., will go out of blast at the end 
of April. A small steel casting plant 
now under construction will be com- 
pleted next month. 


Forging Shops Busy 


Worcester, Mass., April 3.—Forging 
shops in central Massachusetts are 
operating at capacity, as a rule, with 
heavy orders from the automotive in- 
dustry. Pressed steel demand also is 
brisk. 
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1927 Pig Iron Down 7 Per Cent 


American Iron and Steel Institute Places Official Production at 36,565,645 Gross 
Yons—Pig Iron Drops but Ferroalloys Gain 


P:: iron and ferroalloys produced tons of the pig iron was made with ratios for 1926 and 1925 were 99.7 
in the United States in 1927 to- coke and 164,569 tons by charcoal. No and 99.5 per cent. 
taled 36,565,645 gross tons, ac- iron was made with anthracite, this Charcoal pig iron, which in 1927 
cording to official figures just an- fuel having been used last in 1923. amounted to 164,569 tons, was an jn. 
nounced by the American Iron and Production of the 707,413 tons of fer- crease 689 tons over the 163,880 
Steel institute. This total was 2,807,- roalloys was not classified according tons of the previous year. Acca 
084 tons, or 7.13 per cent, less than to fuel used, however, this tonnage ing to the institute, there were 343 
the 39,372,729 tons made in 1926, and represented all ferroalloys made in blast furnaces in the country on Dee 
was the lowest annual production since blast furnaces or electric furnaces, 31, and of this number, 169 were wee. 


Coke 
cent 


1924, when the output was 31,405,790 pig 
tons. The record tonnage was 40,361,- 


146 tons in 1923, with the 39,434,797 


iron 
of the total. 


ducing iron. 
330, of which 162 were 


represented 99.6 per 
The corresponding 


Coke furnaces 


number 
active, 





tons of 1916 second. Third place was 
taken by 1926. 

Of the grand total of pig iron and 
ferroalloys, 35,858,232 tons was pig 
iron and 707,413 tons was ferroalloys. 
The corresponding figures for 1926 
were 38,698,417 tons and 674,312 tons, 
respectively. Pig iron dropped 7.34 per 
cent while ferroalloys gained 4.91 per 


PRODUCTION OF COLD AND HOT AND WARM BLAST CHARCOAL 
PIG IRON, 1923-1927. 


= ss 
| = | 
Kinds of pig iron 1923 124 19252 1926 1927 
pO aR Ce ie el +. | 
| | | 
Cold blast _ 1,0T4 400 
Hot and warm blast.. 1251,177 212,710 195, 1568) 163,480) 164,569 


Total . .Gross tons [251,177|212,710|196, 1663, $80 164,569 





cent. Comprising the pig iron was 
19,357,064 tons of basic; 9,105,915 
tons of bessemer and low-phosphorus; 
5,504,419 tons of foundry; 1,699,583 
tons of malleable; 144,532 tons of 
forge; and 46,719 tons of all other. 
On a percentage basis, as compared 
with 1926, basic decreased 8.56 per 
cent; bessemer and low-phosphorus, 
9.32 per cent; foundry, 0.05 per cent; 
forge, 33.17 per cent; and all other, 
43.4 per cent. Malleable, however, 
increased 1.05 per cent. 

Production of ferroalloys consisted 
of 293,626 tons of ferromanganese; 
100,720 tons of spiegeleisen; 278,277 
tons of ferrosilicon and 34,790 tons 
of all other ferroalloys. On a per- 
centage basis, ferromanganese  de- 
creased 7.92 per cent; while spiegel- 
eisen increased 32.15 per cent. 


PRODUCTION OF PIG IRON BY GRADES AND FERRO-ALLOYS 
BY KINDS, 1926-1927, SHOWING INCREASE OR DECREASE. 
== 


Per | Increase. | Per 


Grades of pig iron and kinds 1927 Per . 
f ferro-alloys ti cent 6 cent soins } cent 

| 

Pig iron | | | 
Basic 19,357,064 53.98)21,168,407] 54.70) 1,811,343] * 8.50 
Bessemer and low-phos} 9,105,915} 25.40/10 042,324] 25.95) * 936,409) * 9.32 
Foundry 5,504,419] 15.35] 5,506,968) 14.23) * 2549)* 05 
Malleable | 1,699,583 | 4.74) 1,681,897 4.35 17,686 1.05 
l’orge 144,532) 10) 216,277 96)* 71,745) °33.17 
All other pig iron 46,719 13 82,544 21)* 35,825) *43.40 

| 


100.00 *2,540, 185) ° 7.34 


Total pig iron 359,898,232 | 100.00/38,698,417 


Ferro-alloys 


Ferro-manganese 293,626! 41 50] 318,891} 47.29)" 25,265]* 7.92 
rer 626) ; | 2 
Spiegeleisen 100,720} 14.23) 76,215) 11.30 24,505) 32.15 
Ferro-silicon 278,277 | 39.33 245,605] 36.43] 32,672] 13.30 
All other ferro-alloys. . | 34,790] 4.94) 33,601) 4.98 1,189] 3.54 
ee FLEE MT ITS 52 ta wo | 
aa | ! j | 7 
Total ferro-alloys...| 707,413/100.00) 674,312 100.00 4.91 


33,101 
ee ioe a] = -—-——}--- 
Grand total [96,565,645 39,372,729 *2,807,084|* 7.13 

| | | | j 


* Decrease 





Of the total production of pig iron, 
Pennsylvania made 11,466,457 tons, or 
31.98 per cent; Ohio, 8,407,243 tons, 
or 23.45 per cent; Indiana and Michi- 
gan, 4,199,517 tons, or 11.71 per cent; 
Illinois, 3,588,463 tons, or 10.01 per 
cent; and Alabama, 2,758,387 tons, or 
7.69 per cent. 

According to compilations made by 
the institute, 9,494,087 tons of the 
country’s total pig iron and ferroalloy 
production was made for sale and 27,- 
071,558 tons was for the maker’s 
use. This represented a proportion of 
25.9 per cent merchant and 74.1 per 
cent nonmerchant. The corresponding 
figures for 1926 were 24.6 per cent 
merchant. The corresponding figures 
for 1926 were 24.6 per cent merchant 
and 75.4 per cent nonmerchant. 

On the basis of fuel used, 35,693,663 





IRON AND FERRO-ALLOYS MADE FOR SALE OR FOR USE 


OF MAKERS IN 1927. 


Pig iron and ferro-alloys For sale 


Pig iron: 

Basic 1,821,977 | 17,535,087 | 19,357,064 
Bessemer and low-phosphorus 602,944 ] 58,502,971 9,105,915 
Foundry ..| 4,913,245 | 591,174 | 5,504,419 
Malleable | 1,563,334 | 136,249 1,699,583 
Forge or mill { O8S,515 76.017 144,532 
White and mottled, direct casting ;:, | 

ete : 7,574 38,845 | 16,719 


e | 
Potal pig iron 8,977,889 | 26,880,343 | 35,858,232 


Ferro-alloys | 

Ferro-manganese 103,683 189,943 | 293,626 
Spiegeleisen 99,580 1,140 100,720 
Ferro-silicon 278,277 278,277 
All other ferro-alloys 34,658 132 | 34,790 
Total f 1 . 516, 1 5] 70740 

otal ferro-alloys 916,198 | 191,215 | 707,418 
Total pig iron and ferro-alloys 9,494,087 27,071,558 | 36,565,645 
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CONSTRUCTION «nd ENTERPRISE 


Concise Timely Business Building Opportunities from Field of Industry 








North 





Atlantic 











OAKVILLE, CONN.—Smith Seymour & Son 
Inc. manufacturer of hardware, has awarded 
the contract for a 2-story plant, 50 x 150 feet. 
(Noted March 22.) 


BOSTON—Edison Electric Co. has awarded 
the structural steel contract for a power 
station to the New England Structural Co. 


BOSTON—General Heel Corp. has been in- 
corporated with $100,000 capital to manufac- 
ture metal heels, machinery, etc., by C. E. 
Whitney. 

BOSTON—Motor Safety Indicator Inc. has 
been incorporated with $25,000 capital to manu- 
facture and deal in motor safety devices and 
accessories by Richard H. Lenkeith, 1370 
Commonwealth avenue. 

MARLBOROUGH, MASS.—Johnson-Claflin 
Inc. has been incorporated with $60,000 capital 
to manufacture and deal in metal products and 
William B. Spooner Jr., 37 
Luzon avenue, Providence, R. I. 

SOMERVILLE, MASS.—R. D. Lurvey Corp. 
has been incorporated with 200 shares no par 
value stock to manufacture and deal in acces- 
sories and parts for motor construction, by Roy 
D. Lurvey, 

CAMDEN, N. J. 
to build two 1l-story shop additions. 

JERSEY CITY, N. J.—Eastern Steel Barrel 
Corp. has been incorporated with 1000 shares 
no par value stock to 
by Corporation Trust Co., Jersey City. 

JERSEY CITY, N. J.—North Easton Shovel 
Co. has been incorporated with 40,000 shares 
no par value stock, to manufacture and deal 
in farm implements, by Corporation Trust Co., 


machinery, by 


1526 Commonwealth avenue. 


Concrete Steel Co. plans 


manufacture barrels 


Jersey City. 
BINGHAMPTON, N._Y. 
plans to 


Fairbanks Co., 
manufacturer of rebuild that 
part of its plant damaged by a recent fire. 

BUFFALO—S. B. Whistler & Sons Inc., 1459 
Niagara street, p!ans to build a 1-story plant 
addition, 40 x 180 feet, for the 
of tools, dies, etc. 

NEW YORK 
Co. has been incorporated with $10,000 
by G. W. Allen, 149 Broadway, 

NEW YORK-—-R. Hoe & Co., 504 
street, manufacturer of printing presses, saws, 


valves, 


manufacture 


Merritt Electric Floor Machine 
capital 
attorney. 
Grand 
ete., contemplates building a 2-story plant ad- 
dition at Dunellen, N. J. 

NEW YORK—Economy Combustion Engineer- 
ing Corp. has been incorporated with $50,000 
in preferred 
value stock to manufacture and deal in heat- 
ing appliances, by G. F. Wall street, 
attorney. 

BRISTOL, PA. 
Muskegon, Mich., 
to its manufacturing plant here, 
double the present capacity. 

PHILADELPHIA—Richmond Machine Co., 
Richmond and Wansley streets, has awarded 
contracts for a machine shop to N. Hoffman, 
1924 East Monmouth avenue. 

PITTSBURGH Mayer Body Corp., 6461 


shares and 5000 shares no par 
Lewis, 37 
Pacific Steel Boiler Co., 


plans to build an addition 
expected to 








Frankstown avenue, manufacturer of automo- 
bile bodies, has awarded the general contract 
l-story plant addition to Conley & 
127 North Highland avenue. 


for a 
Demley, 





DES MOINES, I0WA—Chicago, Rock Island 
& Pacific railroad, 149 West Jackson boulevard, 
Chicago, will build new roundhouse and shops 
in East Des Moines. 

WATERLOO, IOWA—John Deere Tractor Co. 
has awarded the contract for a 1-story plant 
addition, 120 x 120 feet. 

LIBERAL, KANS.—Liberal Machine Shop is 
building a new building 40 x 80 feet, on newly 
acquired property. 

ST. PAUL—Northern States Power Co., Rob- 
ert F. Pack, vice president and general mana- 
ger, Minneapolis, will install a 15,000-volt 
transformer in the High Bridge plant. 

ST. PAUL—Healy-Ruff Co. has been in- 
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VERONA, PA.—Allegheny Metal Products 
Co., 1902 Brighton road, Pittsburgh, plans to 
remodel a garage for use as a new plant. 


WOODLAND, PA.—Jones & Laughlin Steel 
Corp. has awarded the contract for rein- 
forcing bars for its seamless tube mill to 
Truscon Steel Co. 





est Centra 





corporated with $50,000 capital by Dennis L. 
Healy and others, to manufacture heating and 


plumbing supplies, specializing in radiator 
hangers. 
CLAYTON, MO.—National Electric Rabbit 


Co. has been incorporated to manufacture a 
mechanical device by John Gleason Jr., 4528 A 
Flora building. 

ST. LOUIS—Sphinx Electrical Mfg. Co., plans 
to build a new plant near Columbia, Mo., for 
the manufacture of electric storage batteries. 

ST. LOUIS—Kaysing [Iron Works, 2525 
Montgomery street, plans to build a l-story 
plant addition. 


ST. LOUIS—Spuck Iron & Foundry Co., 


TAUUTALALULAG LATE 
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‘Rea Equipment News 


YDRAULIC STEEL CO. prop- 
erty at Cleveland has been sold 
to Truscon Steel Co., Youngs- 
town, O., on its bid of $1,000,000. A 
higher bid was rejected because the 


TAUUUUAUUUUAUL AU AAI NUL 
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Sales Calonitine 


April 3—Plant and equipment of Bil- 
ton Machine & Tool Co., Bridge- 
port, Conn., to be sold at public 
auction by the receiver. 


April 7—Blast furnace and iron ore 
properties of Process Iron Corp., 
Glen Wilton, Va., at receiver’s sale. 

April 10—Auction of land, buildings 
and equipment of William Hamil- 
ton & Sons Car Co., Newark, O. 

May 3—Property of American Refin- 
ing Co., Wichita Falls, Tex., at re- 
ceiver’s sale. 


April 


court believed security for creditors 
was not sufficient. The Truscon bid 
was cash. The sale terminates a re- 
ceivership which began in October, 
1923. Creditors will receive 34 cents 
on the dollar. The purchaser will 
add to the plant and operate it at 
capacity. 

Richard L. DeCou Co., Philadelphia, 
has bought at auction the plant of 
Gehret Bros., Norristown, Pa. The 
new owner will continue production 
of structural steel and ornamental 
iron. 

* * * 

Jewel Coal Co., Duquoin, IIL, has 
been sold by Master in Chancery 
Eichhorn for approximately $90,000, 
the amount of the bonded indebted- 
ness. The property was bid in by 
representatives of the Midland Coal 
Co. of Chicago. 
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New Construction and Enterprise 





s 
ron an anganese Ores an inerals 
LAKE SUPERIOR ORES FOREIGN IRON ORE 
Manganese Ore 
Iron Ore Cents per unit, alongside docks, Atlantic Prices do not include duty at rate of 1 
Per Gross Ton, Lower Lake Ports ports cent per pound of metallic manganese 
Old range bessemer, 511% per aaRREOS, 
Se nee oie! 9 hea $4.55 Foreign manganiferous ore, 45 Brazilian eaapacaaeiies sssrsteseeeeeeeeeedO tO 88 cents 
Mesabi bessemer, 51% per to 55 per cent iron and 6 Indian __teteerearsseeneneneaneneens vue to 88 cents 
 BEUE [ossccssvercncetpnngbitacicgnes ; 4.40 to 8 per cent manganese 10.00to 10.50 Caucasian, 53 to 55 per cent 
Old range nonbessemer, 51% . washed : 38 to 40 cents 
ro | eee 4.40 North African low phosphor- 
Mesabi nonbessemer, 5114 per us Mbsocakcinisvieainvataasvisiencdieetk nominal] 
I ASIINE ~ di dictasiistentinsntinenidecnvccins 4.25 : tie} ; Fluorspar 
Sw s 1 y asic 5 
EASTERN LOCAL ORES wedi h foundry or basic, 65 oe 7 © 
. ; per cent .. 9.00to 9.50 85 and 5 per cent grade 
Cents per unit delivered at Eastern Penn- 
sylvania and New Jersey furnaces Spanish and North African Washed gravel, Kentucky and 
Foundry and basic 58 to 63 ss basic, 50 to 60 per cent........ 8.50 to 9.00 Illinois mines, per net ton..$14.50 to 15.00 
Ee cI». -idhheecebcccicketedtinctientnaveaetees 8.00 to 8.50 ’ Washed gravel, imported duty 
Copper free low phosphorus Newfoundland foundry, 55 per paid eastern tidewater, per 
58 to 65 per cent. .............+ nominal cent snnnccgiaaiehaccsees, Dn: ee net ton cutpascépoacrebveseerns pO Ci ann 











Fourteenth and Branch streets, has increased 1452 South Second street, manufacturer of pipe Jaden, president, manufacturer of hardware 


its capital stock from $25,000 to $150,000. fittings, etc., plans to build a 2-story plant ad- has awarded the contract for a 1-story plant 
ST. LOUIS—Davis Boring Tool Co. has dition 120 x 250 feet. 

been i % sts 9 J Larkin 515 ST. LOUIS—Carter Carburetor Co., 2838 FARGO, N. DAK.—Dayton Hollow plant of 

re y~ s . N spring avenue as awe > ne 6con- Tai .) . 

North Twenty-fourt reet North Spring wpb jesseeiee: has awarded ‘the con the Otter Tail Power Co. will undergo changes, 
ST. LOUIS—Superior Oxy-Acetylene Co. will tract for an addition to the Fruin-Colnon including the installation of a generator, gov- 

establish itself in a newly acquired building at Contracting Co., 502 Merchants-Laclede build- ¢rnors and water wheels. The Jamestown 

Kingshighway and Cennecticut street. ing. N. Dak., plant plans the installation of severa] 


LOUIS—Midwest Piping & Supply Co., HASTINGS, NEBR.—Jaden Mfg Me. = new boilers. 


oo 


ST 








East Centra 

















Es 
ANTIOCH, ILL.—Corona Pen Co., 134 North A W Kutsche, 2111 Woodward avenue. 
LaSalle street, Chicago, has awarded the gen- Noted March 22). 
» > ilding ¢ ) its - > yids shor on ¢ -sto ylan _— a <s . 
eral contract for re building “o part = it will receive bid: hortly r 1 1-story plant DETROIT—Wise Chrome Products, M. M 
plant mare damaged by a recent ire, to ee and office building. Wise, 811 Bedford road, president, has awarded 
man Construction Co., Burlington, Iowa. (Notec SOUTH CHICAGO, ILL.—Federal Furnace the contract for a 1 and 2-story plant to H. G. 
March 15). plant of By-Products Coke Corp. has awarded Winter, 159 East Elizabeth avenue, Detroit 
CHICAGO—Chicago Bridge & Iron Works, the structural steel contract for its boiler (Noted March 22.) 


305 Wes 5 : : ans build a plant house and substation to Worden-Allen Co Y. es 
1905 West 106th street, plans to build 2 plan DETROIT—Superior Seal & Stamp Co., 151 


bias San. en aNnNrrcon ; ee ae a 
addition, 100 x 200 feet. ANDERSON, IND.—Indiana Bridge ¢ ha East Jefferson avenue, C. ©. Zabeis Me 


been awarded the contract for structural steel 
dent, has awarded the general contract for a 


: t my Electric Co. : : 
for a plant for Remy Electric o. 2-story plant to Carl S. Barry Co., 2631 Wood- 


CONNERSVILLE, IND.—Auburn Motor Co. ward avenue. (Noted Feb. 23.) 


CHICAGO—Western Architectural Iron Co., 
211 West Schiller street, has awarded the con- 


tract for a l-story plant, 100 x 132 feet, to 
has awarded the contract for a new plant 


be built at 3451 Elston avenue. as pp earenggons - if DETROIT—Detroit Gray Iron Foundry Co., 
: . y NE, ND nternationz arvester ee - 
CHICAGO—Michigan Mfg. Corp., 931 North ayia earings: ie 6403 Wight street, has awarded the contract for 
+ : : . Co., Chicago, has awarded the contract for 
Kilpatrick street, has been incorporated with : yey ‘s : ti ne u l-story rear addition to its plant, to P. H. 
Y structure stee yr its construction work oO as ae . e 
120,000 shares no par value stock to manufacture ee es eo Piper, Michigan Theater building. (Noted Feb. 
: as Rochester Bridge Co. aes 
and deal in machinery and goods, by Robert 16.) 
: ee ‘ sa — 819 No 
V. Jones, Hubert Vanhook and Raymond H. INDIANAPOLIS Western OU) Co., S12 5 niga DETROIT—Commonwealth Brass Co., 6781 
Schul Meridian street, has awarded the contract for 7 - ay eye 2 ‘ 
schultz. = : Commonwealth avenue, is inquiring for machine 
, ; , a machine shop to be built at Layman and ‘ 4 ‘ 
CHICAGO—Majestic Radio Corp., 134 North : washinct aia cquipment for manufacturing small brass cast- 
last ashington streets $e , 
LaSalle street, room 918, has been incorporated ‘ : ings, ete., for the addition planned for its 
with $1000 capital to manufacture and deal VALPARAISO, IND.—Indiana Steel Prod- plant. 
: ucts C ans to bui é é é ition, 42 : 
in radios, parts, and accessories, by Beth ets Co. Plans ¢ 08 eS a . GRAND RAPIDS, MICH.—Liberman & Gitt- 
Wolan, Katherine Kelly and Jack N. Pritzker. feet. len Metal Co., 322 Front street, plans to build 
CHICAGO—Leslie F. Muter Co. has started BAY CITY, MICH.—Chevrolet Motor Co. has 4 1-story addition to be used largely for stor- 
work on its 2-story plant to be used solely ®Warded the structural steel contract for @ ae and distribution. 
. r le li Structural Steel Co. : : ; 
for the manufacture of radio parts. The = saliva ike oe ‘ ‘i : : SAGINAW, MICH.—Saginaw Malleable Iron 
building is located at South Chicago avenue DET ROIT Huron Forge & Machine Co., Werks is inguiring for machinery and equip- 
and Eighty-fifth street. 9041 Alpine avenue, is inquiring for machine ment for finishing castings for the proposed 
EAST ST. LOUIS, ILL.—Mississippi Valley shop equipment, including a press. l-story foundry and plant, 80 x 90 feet and 
Structural Steel Co. has received the contract DETROIT—Manufacturers’ Steel Supply Co., 0 x 110 feet, to be built on Florence avenue. 
for structural steel for the plant of the 2162 Clay avenue, plans to install a power ALLIANCE, O.—Enameled_ Sanitary Co. 
American Zinc Co. press and other equipment. will establish its plant here, taking over the 
ROCKFORD, ILL.—Ornamental Brass Shop, DETROIT—Chevrolet Motor Car Co. has foundry building of the Buckeye Jack Co. 
Tenth street and Tenth avenue, plans to awarded the general contract for its forge CANTON, O.—Timken Roller Bearing Co., 
build a plant addition for the manufacture of shop, 80 x 400 feet, to Everett Winters Co., Deuber avenue southwest, has awarded the con- 
hardware, brass and aluminum castings, etc. 1651 East Grand boulevard. (Noted March 15) tract for four plant units. (Noted Jan. 19.) 
ROCKFORD, ILL.—Rockford Organ Co. DETROIT—Chrysler Corp. has awarded the CINCINNATI—Gruen Watch Co., Iowa and 
R. J. Bennett, Rock Island, Ill., president, general contract for a I-story addition to McMillan streets, has awarded the contract 
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for a 1-story plant addition to Lehigh Con- 
struction Co., Newport, Ky. 

CLEVELAND—Gottlieb Barrel Co., 6809 
Beaver avenue, was badly damaged by fire 
March 27. 

CLEVELAND—Acme_ Auto 
J. T. Bares, 7707 Carnegie avenue, manager, 
plans to build a 2-story plant, 36 x 175 feet. 


Radiator Co., 


CLEVELAND—Scott & Fetzer Co., G. H. 


Scott, 11401 Locust avenue, president, manu- 


facturer of 
build a 2-story plant addition 40 x 60 feet. 
CLEVELAND—North 
g918 Frederick avenue, 
burners, has awarded the contract for a 1- 
story plant, 40 x 120 feet, to be built at 
2910 East Seventy-fifth street. 


vacuum cleaners, etc., plans to 
American Mfg. Co., 
manufacturer of oil 


CLEVELAND—Gustav Schaefer Wagon Co., 
4180 Lorain avenue, suffering damage by fire 
a few months ago, has awarded the contract 
for rebuilding its plant to George Rutherford 
Co. W. S. Lougee, Marshall building, is de- 
signing architect. 

CLEVELAND—Hotstream Heater Co., Rich- 
mond avenue and Wheeling & Lake Erie 
railroad, has acquired new property from the 
Bassick Mfg. Co. at 7800 Finney avenue south- 
east. The Heater company will operate both 
plants and will have its offices in the Finney 
avenue plant. 

COLUMBUS, O.—Architectural Iron & Wire 
Co. has been incorporated with 500 shares 
no par value by Milton G. Rice, Cree Sheets 


and Charles A. Schwenker. 


COLUMBUS, O. 
High street, manufacturer of fire 
and equipment, is 
and equipmeat including grinding machinery, 
lathes, drill presses, etc., for the plant addi- 


Seagrave Corp., 2000 South 
engines 


inquiring for machinery 


tion now under construction. 

MASSILLON, O.—Central Alloy Steel Corp. 
has awarded the structural steel contract for 
miscellaneous work at its plant to the Massil- 
lon Bridge & Structural Co. 

NEWTON FALLS, O.—General 
Steel Co., recently organized, has begun con- 


Pressed 


struction on a plant for the manufacture of 
stamped steel products. Harry Schaab is gen- 
eral manager of the company. 
PORTSMOUTH, O.- 
facturer of iron shoe lasts, contemplates build- 
3rockton, Mass. 


Vulean Last Co., manu- 


ing a branch plant at 
YOUNGSTOWN, O. 
building for the Youngstown Sheet & Tube 


Structural steel for a 


Co. has been awarded to the Pittsburgh-Des 
Moines Steel Co. (Noted March 15). 

WEIRTON, W. VA.—Weirton Steel Co.’s 
coke plant laboratory office building was dam- 
aged by a recent fire. 

CLINTONVILLE, WIS.—Atlas 
Co. has been incorporated with $125,000 capi- 
tal by H. W. Zimmerman and Neal P. Conway 
to manufacture concrete mixers. 

FREMONT, WIS.—Ernest 
and automobile dealer, will build a general 
service and machine shop, 42 x 80 feet, as 
an addition to the present store and garage. 

MILWAUKEE Drop Forge Co., 
Twenty-seventh street and Capitol drive, will 
build a 1-story brick and concrete addition, 
50 x 100 feet, to be used for manufacturing 
and additional office space. C. E. Stone is 
president. 

MILWAUKEE—H. Barkow & Co., 179 Mil- 
waukee street, manufacturers of automobile 
and truck bodies, metal products, etc., will 
supplant their present factory with a new 2- 
Story shop, 60 x 120 feet. H. Schmitt & 
Son, 14 Burleigh street, have taken the gen- 
eral contract. 

MILWAUKEE—A charter has been granted 
to the American Gas Generator Co., Milwau- 
kee, to manufacture and market machinery 


Engineering 


hardware 


Sader, 


Interstate 


New Construction and Enterprise 


and equipment, especially gas generators, fix- 
tures, stoves, ete. The capital stock is $50,- 
000. Incorporators are Frank J. Ramler, 
Daniel Cannon and L. A. Thompson. 

RACINE, WIS.—National Machine Tool Co. 
has increased capital stock from $20,000 to 
$100,000. 





MUSKOGEE, OKLA.—Muskogee Iron Works 
has increased capital from $125,000 to $150,000, 
contemplating expansion and increased produc- 
tion. (Noted March 15). 

OKLAHOMA CITY. OKLA.—Oklahoma City 
Brass Pipe Co. is inquiring for machinery and 
equipment for a proposed l-story foundry to 
be built on Seventh street 

TONKAWA, OKLA.—U. & I. Boiler & Ma- 
chine Works has been incorporated with $50,- 
000 capital by G. W. Larabee, J. W. Duncan 
and Mrs. G. W. Larabee to operate machine 
shop for repair of oil field equipment. 

TULSA, OKLA.—Braden Steel Corp. has 
been incorporated with. $200,000 capital, char- 
tered by R. H: Bartlett, W. R. Braden and 
J. C. Bartlett to handle steel business of 
Braden Co. 

TULSA, OKLA.—L. M. Robinson, manager 
AI Packer Co., announces lease on new build- 
ing at 424 North Cincinnati street, to include 


machine shop for reservicing of oil field 


packers. 

TULSA, OKLA.—Big Four Foundry Co., 
A. N Porter, president, has acquired old 
American Foundry property, Archer and 


Frankfort streets, and will manufacture gray 
(Noted March 


iron and nonferrous castings. 














15). 
. 
Refractories 
FIRE CLAY BRICK 
Per 1000 f.o.b. works 
First Quality 
PURRAPIVARIR. ccicmnnuinwinad $43.00 to 46.00 
fee 43.00 to 46.00 
MII © Soicckicususcccorenions .. 48.00 to 46.00 
Kentucky .» 48.00 to 46.00 
Missouri . 43.00 to 46.00 
Maryland 43.00 to 46.00 
Georgia and Alabama ......... 40.00 to 45.00 
Second Quality 
IU GTIR  scvcicasssarinisrtnatondses 85.00 to 38.00 
ES ... 85.00 to 38.00 
Illinois _......... .. 85.00 to 38.00 
Kentucky . 35.00 to 38.00 
Missouri 35.00 to 38.00 
Maryland ... 35.00 to 38.00 
Georgia and Alabama ....... 30.00 to 35.00 
SILICA BRICK 
PORRGPIVRDIG  siciicniccimrcncnnna 43.00 
Joliet, Ill., and East Chi- 

RS Kcidethicncatbtanniittanstite 52.00 
TRE SIEE aka sik ccstitsonecassezarare 51.00 
MAGNESITE BRICK 
Per Net Ton 
S 2 6. Ss. Biivnncetan 65.00 
MAGNESITE 
Per Net Ton Chester, Pa. and Baltimore 
base 
Dead-burned grain magnesite 40.00 
CHROME BRICK 
Per Net Ton Chester, Pa., and Baltimore 
base 
OS. OC .. 2 Pigdentinas 45.00 
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RACINE, WIS.—-Gedemer Tool & Machine 
Co., 1920 Taylor avenue, has deferred for the 
present its intention of building a new plant 
or an addition to its present shop. It. is 
likely, however, that work will start early in 
1929. William Gedemer is president and 
manager. 


Southern 
States 


GREENWOOD, §S. C.—Aldrich Machine 
Works, manufacturer of textile machinery, has 
awarded the contract for rebuilding its plant, 
40 x 148 feet, burned recently, to Greenwood 
Lumber Co. (Noted March 22.) 


NASHVILLE, TENN.—Phillips & Buttorff 
Mfg. Co., manufacturer of stoves, D. W. 
Binns, Fourteenth avenue and Hamilton 
streets, president, plans to build a 2-story 
plant addition. 

BRECKENRIDGE, TEX. — Breckenridge 


Foundry & Supply Co., W. S. Slangerup, 
president, Mineral Wells, Tex., plans to move 
the plant to Breckenridge. 

CORPUS CHRISTI, TEX.—Corpus Christi 
Boiler & Machine Works, capital $10,000 has 
been incorporated by Simon Grossman and 
J. O. Brouse to operate a machine shop. 

CORPUS CHRISTI, TEX.—Corpus Christi 
Foundry & Machine Co., Black street and 
West Broadway, has been acquired by San 
Antonio, Tex., interests and will be known 
as the Luckett Foundry & Machine Co. H. L. 
Luckett is manager of the company and im- 
provements are contemplated. 

DALLAS, TEX.—Lone Star Gas Co. has 
started construction of machine shop, 120 x 
180 feet, for repair and rebuilding of com- 
pany cars and trucks. H. Wilson, assistant 
superintendent of transportation, will be in 
charge of shop. 

HOUSTON, TEX.—Wackman Welded Ware 
Co., Seventieth and Victor streets, manu- 
facturer of steel oil drums, L. B. Wackman, 
president, plans to build a new plant. 

HOUSTON, TEX.—Oil Center Tool Co., 
A. J. Penick, manager, plans enlargement of 
plant for manufacture of oil field tools and 
specialties. Plant is at 1111 East Twenty- 
first street. 

LULING, TEX.—Gus L. England and asso- 
ciates plan construction of plant for manu- 
facture of plows and agricultural implements. 


Western 


i + 





States 


LOS ANGELES—R. M. Faliday plans to 
build a 1l-story machine shop, 40 x 140 feet. 


OAKLAND, CALIF.—East Bay Iron & Metal 


. 
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contract for 
Spivock & 
(Not- 


Works has awarded the general 
rebuilding a part of its 
Spivock, Hobart building, San Francisco. 
ed March 15.) 

SAN JOSE, CALIF.—A. Pratt, care of Wolfe 


& Higgins, Realty build a 


plant to 


building, plans to 


1 and 2-story machine shop at Sixth and John 
streets. 

PORTLAND, OREG.—Oregon Smelting & 
Refining Co. has been incorporated with $50,- 


000 capital by G. W. Holcomb, 211 Washing- 


ton building. 


New Construction and Enterprise 


plant, 2709 Utah street. The structures will 
each be two stories, 37 x 120, 32 x 120 and 
67 x 120 feet. 

SEATTLE—Great Northern railway is 
planning a development of its terminals here 


steel and concrete roundhous? 
shops. The 


certain 


to include a 
and machine improvement is 


contingent on vacation of streets. 


of aluminum ware 
started by M. S&S. 
furnace 


SPOKANE—Manufacture 
kitchen 
Rubens, 


utensils will be 


local stove and 


First Avenue. 


owner of a 
works at West 1009 


SPOKANE—Simplex Mfg. Co. has been in- 


corporated with $999,999 capital by A. L 
Hooper, 501 City Hall building, to engage in 
manufacture of tools, machinery, etc. 
TACOMA, WASH.—wWash-Birchfield Boiler 
Co. will build an addition to its plant on 
Port of Tacoma property. 





Canada 





SEATTLE—Westlake Engineering Works 
will erect a machine shop, 35 x 64 feet, at 
its plant 21438 Westlake Avenue north. 

SEATTLE—Barde Steel Co. will erect three 
heavy timbered steel warehouses at its local 

nS 

BONNINGTON FALLS, B. C.—The city of 
Nelson, B. C., is contemplating the installa- 


tion of an additional unit to its power plant 
here. 


STEWART, B. C.—International Electric 
Co., to build a 2000-horsepower hydro- 
electric in the Portland Canal 
district here. 

VANCOUVER, B. C.—Reliance Motor & Ma- 
chine Works Ltd., 1039 Georgia street west, 
has let contract to the Dominion Construction 
Co., 509 Richards street, for a machine shop 
and garage. Building to be 1-story and base- 
ment, 100 x 120 feet, reinforced concrete con- 
struction. S. A. Lake is engineer. 


VANCOUVER, B. C.—Cork Province Mines 


plans 
power plant 


Ltd. has let contract to Bartholomew, Mont- 
gomery & Co., for the installation of a 
hydroelectric plant. Company also proposes 


considerable other machinery and 


its milling plant here. 


to install 
equipment in 


SEVEN SISTERS FALLS, MAN.—-Win- 
nipeg Electric Co., Winnipeg Electric Cham- 
bers, Winnipeg, Man., is having plans pre- 


New 


WRENCHES—Husky Wrench Co., Milwaukee, 
has issued a catalog of its wrenches and other 
tables of 


products, illustrated and containing 
sizes and other specifications. 

POWER TRANSMISSION—Akron Belting 
Co.. Akron, O., has issued a bulletin listing 
types of belts for various power uses. Special- 
ties connected with the service of leather 
belts are also featured. 

FUEL FEED—A current bulletin by the 
Wellman-Seaver-Morgan Co., Cleveland, fea- 
tures its mechanical double-bell fuel feed for 
use on gas producers. It is illustrated and 


operation is explained in detail. 


SUPERHEATERS—A booklet by the Super- 


heater Co., New York, is devoted to super- 
heaters for power plants. Service of the in- 
dustrial department of the company is also 


analyzed and its benefits pointed out. 
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pared for the construction of a power de- 
velopment plant here. Work will include the 
construction of power plant, transmission line 
and spur railway 14. miles long. 
WINNIPEG, MAN.—Manitoba Bridge & Iron 
Works Ltd., Logan avenue, has awarded the 
contract to Carter-Hall-Aldinger Co. Ltd., 
Royal Bank building, for addition to its plate 
shop at the corner of Logan and Arlington 


avenues. Building to be steel and_ brick 
construction, 1 story, 60 x 71 feet. 
GUELPH, ONT.—Peerless Machine Co. has 
awarded contract to D. M. Barclay, 24 Mel- 
ville street, for a plant on Duke street. 


Building to be 1l-story and basement, 30 x 32 


feet, brick construction. D. B. Gordon, 490 
Mary street is architect. 

HAMILTON, ONT.—Shamrock Metalware 
Ltd. is inquiring for machinery and equip- 
ment for the manufacture of galvanized house- 
hold articles, pails, tubs, etc., for its plant. 

KINGSTON, ONT.—Hagerman’s Ltd. has 


been incorporated to manufacture automobiles, 
farm machines and implements, 
Thomas D. Slater, 
Harry A. Stewart. 


Machine & Tool 


with 


John 


tractors, 
$40,000 
CG. Ws 

LONDON, 


capital by 
and 


ONT 


Broom 


Co. Ltd. 


VARIABLE SPEED TRANSMISSION 
Reeves Pulley Co., Columbus, Ind., has issued 


a bulletin calling attention to changes in its 


variable speed transmission. It is illustrated. 


A new catalog of the company’s products als 


has been completed. 


PULVERIZERS 
Denver, in a current 
which 
attrition. 


Centripact Pulverizer Corp., 
bulletin 
reduces hard 
Details of the 


assembled 


illustrates its 
pulverizer, materials by 
impact and machine 


and illustrations showing it make 


clear its construction and operation. 


ELECTRIC PRECIPITATION 
Schenectady, N. Y., is 


equipment for use 


Elec- 
issuing a 
with 
elimina- 


General 
tric Co., 
catalog of electrical 
the Cottrell 
tion of dust and smoke in industrial plants. A 
theory of electrical 


precipitation process for 


bibliography of the pre- 
cipitation is included. 
ELECTRICAL FURNACES 


Ajax  Electro- 
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has been incorporated to carry on the business 
of iron founder, mechanical and electrica] ~ 
gineer and manufacturer of machinery, tools, 
etc., with $40,000 capital by John M. Gunn, 
Stewart L. 


George Gunn, and Gunn. 


MORRISBURGH, 
Morash Foundry on 


ONT.—The 
March 24 


shop of the 
Sustained con- 


siderable loss by fire. 


OTTAWA, ONT.—Ellacot’s Ltd. has been 
incorporated to carry on the business of Geis 


trical manufacturers, with $40,000 capital by 


James Albert Ellacot, Russell R. Ellacot and 
Wilfred Desmarais. 

TORONTO, ONT.—General Electric Devices 
Ltd. has been incorporated to manufacture 


and deal in electric machinery, supplies, and 
devices with $100,000 capital by John M. Van 
Atter, Jacob Winters, and Charles S. Spratt, 


TORONTO, ONT.—J. S. Innes Ltd. has been 
incorporated to manufacture and deal in en- 
gines, boilers, power plants and equipment 
with $100,000 capital by Charles D. Power, 
Antoine Lemieux and Joseph Power. 


TORONTO, ONT.—King Automotive Parts 
Ltd. has been incorporated to manufacture 
and deal in automobile parts, etc., with $15,000 
capital by Norman’ Somerville, Frederick 
A. A. Campbell, and Wilfred L. Hiltz. 


TORONTO, ONT.—Airways Ltd. has been in- 
corporated to manufacture and deal in all 
kinds of apparatus, machinery, plant, mechan- 
cial and electrical appliances with $50,000 
capital by Hamilton J. Stuart, Alexander M. 
Garden, and McGillivary Aylesworth. 

TORONTO, ONT.—Saddlery Sales Co.,Ltd. has 
been incorporated to and deal 
implements 
shares no par 


Harold E. 


manufacture 
hardware, agricultural 
with 25,000 
Roland O. 
and Earl E. 
TORONTO, ONT. 
which recently 
on Wabash avenue, 


in saddles, 
and machinery, 
stock by 
Manning, 


value Dalaly, 


Thistle. 

Sully Brass Foundry Ltd., 
purchased the Bigley Foundry 
improvements and 
of new machinery and tools. 
shops on the Wabash avenue 
operating for two 
once by the new 


plans 
the installation 
Two 
site that 


machine 
have not been 


years will be reopened at 


owners. 
TORONTO, ONT. 
100 Church street, 
the plant of the 
Corp. on 
into the 


welded 


Tubes Ltd., 
took over 


Page-Hersey 
which recently 
Baldwin Canadian Steel 
Ashbridges here, will enter 
manufacture of wrought iron and 
pipe, ete. The company is in 
considerable new machinery 


Bay, 


steel 
the market for 
plant. 


and equipment for new 


Trade Publications 


N. J., has issued a 
motor generator type furnaces 
into the history 
melting, outlines the _ principles 
and shows details of construction 


thermic Corp., Trenton, 
bulletin on its 
and equipment. It goes 
of electric 
of operation 


and operation. 


SCREW THREAD COMPARATOR—Jones & 
Machine Co., Springfield, Vt., shows 
bulletin how this device compares 
master thread 


Lamson 
in a current 


the threads of a screw with a 


and tells exactly how it will fit the threads 
of the hole in which it is to be placed. 
Its use greatly increases accuracy of threads. 


ELECTRIC POWER—A reprint of an article 
Purchased Electrical En- 
circulated by H. O. Swoboda 
Pittsburgh. It gives 
an instance of economy in a centralized steam 


on “Generated vs. 
ergy,” is being 


Ine., consulting engineer, 


heating and power plant for supplying a group 
of public schools. 












































Extra Service 


TANKS 


AUSER-STANDER Tanks have been leaders 
in durability for over fifty years. During this 
period we have developed and improved our con- 
struction—and today we offer wooden tanks as 
near perfect as long experience and human skill 
can make them. 


All the lumber is cut to our special specifications 
and each tank is mechanically correct. No tanks 


are carried in stock. 


Our Engineers will be glad to assist you in solving 
your pickling tank problems—no obligation. 


The Hauser-Stander Tank Co. 


Cincinnati, Ohio 
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Discounts and Extras 


Steel Pipe 


Pittsburgh and Lorain basing discounts, 
jobber’s carloads. 

Evanston, Ill., and Indiana Harbor, Ind., 
take differential 2 points less discount. 

Chicago takes differential 2%, points less 
than Pittsburgh-Lorain basis. 

















Butt Weld 
Gal- 
vanized 
\-inch 19% 
% and %-inch 254% 
%-inch 4246 
%-inch 4814 
1 to 38-inch 504% 
2-inch 43% 
2% to 6-inch 471% 
7 to 8-inch 48% 
9 and 10-inch 41% 
BE BR BI | cccsexcscccsstnsciess 53 40% 

REAMED AND DRIFTED 

Butt Weld 
WE I xcisceistenstaneinatenrenis 60 4814 
DOIN: sienihicsatinctctiimiatneietntnipiioniinii 41% 
2% to 6-inch 57 45% 

EXTRA STRONG—PLAIN ENDS 

Butt Weld 
Ee eee A 41 24% 
% and %-inch 47 80% 
8 ae 53 42% 
Co * 58 47% 
1 to 1%-inch 60 49% 
2 to 8-inch 61 50% 
Eee eee eae ee es 53 42% 
2% to 4-inch ....... 57 4614 
4% to 6-inch 56 45% 
oD ER cites 52 89% 
9 and 10-inch 45 82% 
11 and 12-inch 44 81% 

DOUBLE EXTRA STRONG 

Butt Weld 
Se eee 82% 
% to 1%-inch 45 85% 
2 to 2%-inch 47 87% 
| ee ees 8214 
2% to 4-inch 43 8414 
4 to 6-inch 42 88% 
7 to 8-inch 38 2544 
(Note—Large jobbers obtain additional 


preferential discounts of 1 and 5 on black 
and 1% and 5 on galvanized. These prefer- 
entials increased by one extra 5 per cent 
in meeting competition.) 


Wrought Iron Pipe 


Pittsburgh basing discounts, jobbers’ car- 
loads. Individua] quotations made on de- 
livered basis. 


THREADS AND COUPLINGS 








Butt Weld 
4 and %-inch 4 +89 
ae 2 
SS eee 11 
1 to 14-inch 13 
Lap Weld 
1% and 1%-inch 
SS eee 
2% to 3-inch 
$ to 6-inch ............... 
ff  . eee 
PLUGGED AND REAMED 
Two points less than above 
EXTRA STRONG, PLAIN ENDS 
% +654 
%-inch 7 
%& -i 12 
1 to 1%-inch 14 
2-inch a 
2% 15 
4 14 
“| “ae > eas 2 





DOUBLE EXTRA STRONG 








Butt Weld 

16-inch 59% 
34-inch 40 
1-inch 46 
14-inch 40 
1%-inch 89 
2 and 2%-inch 18 25 
38 and 4-inch 8 17 
4%, to 6-inch 9 18 
Os — er 

(Note—Large jobbers obtain additional 
preferential discounts of 1, 5 and 5 on 


black and 11% and 5 on galvanized.) 


Boiler Tubes 


Pittsburgh carload discounts. Less carloads 
points less 
STEEL (Lap Weld) 

2 and 2%4-inch 
2% and 2%-inch 
83-inch 
8% to 8%-inch ...... 
4 to 18-inch 

(Note—Additional discounts of 5 to 7 ex- 
tra 5 per cents now being given.) 


CHARCOAL IRON 





114-inch 
LS ae ae 
2 and 24-inch 
2% to 38-inch 
3% to 4%-inch 
(Note—Additional discounts of one 10 to 
two 10’s and one 5 now being given.) 


SEAMLESS COLD DRAWN 





RIE saissienaciaienisnciceses 56 off 
1% and 1%-inch ....... 48 off 
, CO ae aan 32 off 
2 and 24-inch .......... 27 off 
2%, and 2%-inch 35 off 
Eee 41 off 
8% and 3%-inch 43 off 
DE | mrecicensxesvracgueenpiberssses 46 off 
4%, 6 and 6-inch 1 off 


SEAMLESS HOT ROLLED 
2 and 2%-inch 80 off 





2% and 2%-inch 

SS eee 44 off 

8% and 84-inch .. 46 off 

ER <ansteiveniecntctinines 49 off 

446, FB And CeiNch ..nccccccccccscercroersecsoees 44 off 
(Note—Additional discounts of 2 or 3 


extra 5 per cents now being given.) 


SEAMLESS STEEL MERCHANT 
BOILER TUBES 
Extras: 

Add $8 per ton for more than four 
gages heavier than standard and add 10 
per cent to theoretical weight. 

Add 5 per cent for lengths over 24 feet 
and not over 26 feet. 

Smaller tubes than l-inch and lighter 
than standard gage to be sold at mechan- 
ical tubing list and discount. 

Intermediate sizes and gages not listed 
above take price of next larger outside 
diameter and heavier gage. 


SEAMLESS — MECHANICAL 
T 


Base Discounts on New List July 1, 1925 
Carbon 0.10 to 0.30 per cent........ 50 to 55 off 
Carbon 0.30 to 0.40 per cent........ 45 to 50 off 
SEAMLESS STEEL LOCOMOTIVE 
AND SUPERHEATER TUBES 
Net prices per foot 
f.o.b. Pittsburgh 


2 


Outside diameter Gage Price 
12-gage 14\4c 

. 1l-gage 15c 

10-gage 16c 

. 12-gage l6c 

1l-gage 17¢ 

10-gage 18¢ 

7-gage 33c 

9-gage 50c 

9-gage 52c 


extras for forming and for 


Plus - usual 
long lengths over 18 feet and for commer- 


cially exact lengths. 
Plate Extras 
BASE 


tank 
manufacturers’ 
fications for structural steel, 


steel or con- 
Standard Speci- 
dated Nov. 24, 
%-inch thick and over 
(except for %4-inch or 


Rectangular plates, 


forming to 


1922, or equivalent, 
on thinnest edge, 





72 inches wide when ordered to weight in 
pounds per square foot—see width and 
gage extras), 100 inches wide and under, 
down to but not including 6 inches wide, 
5 feet 0 inches long up to published limit 
in length but not over 80 feet 0 inch, are 
base. Extras per pound for width or 
diameter. 


All Plates Rectangular or Otherwise 
%-inch thick and heavier, but not less 


than 11 pounds per square foot, if ordered 
to weigh— 
Over 100 inches to and including 110 
DURIIIIN. «bs sss ca sacuiss cpancpiapssannenesaceun cae -05c 
Over 110 inches to and including 115 
MINI: sich cipauosiandnccuo\eusctcasebeseuveccandieounenae 10¢ 
Over 115 inches to and including 120 
Re ere eS -l5c 
Over 120 inches to and including 125 
MAIN «205... cca peneasinsdusepameanbeiecsemanaaoaieane -25c 
Over 125 inches to and including 128 
TUNES, cat atinsca cand psnbhppiiancigeisivediomniainsv arene -50c 
Plates less than %%-inch or lighter 
than 11 pounds per square foot. 
Over 72 inches to and including 84 
BURNIE: “Aciccnccissncabencesconsucesbactasecd eaten -10¢ 
Over 84 inches to and including 96 
EINE, an cs cnccccnvncintcentacciunennionssrecaanseaenaees .20¢ 
Over 96 inches to and including 100 
DUG. acossccivnvevecastesescccodeoseosseetes once .80¢ 
Over 100 inches add .35c to width ex- 


tras for plates 44-inch thick and heavier 


GAGE 


Plates not Exceeding 72 Inches Wide 
Plates less than %4-inch gage, to and 
including 8/16-inch; or lighter than 10.2 
pounds per square foot, to and in- 
cluding 7.65 pounds per square foot .20c 
Plates over 72 Inches Wide 
Plates less than 14-inch gage, to and in- 
cluding 8/16-inch; or lighter than 11 
pounds per square foot, to but not in- 





cluding 7.65 pounds per square foot, .20c 
Plates ordered 7.65 pounds per square 

BI sciuitcsccetnivescadcateaneenticasaicaacodsnseseaconatensselt -380¢ 

QUALITIES 

I I cls ira asascsccagscanemrenitiees -10¢ 
Flange steel (boiler grade) _ .............. -lbo 
Ordinary firebox steel ....c.cccsccescccesese -20c 
Stillbottom steel uu... a 
Locomotive firebox steel  .......ccccccccesseeseee -50c 
ee eaeeeen 1.50¢ 
Hull materials subject to U. S. “Navy 
Dept. Specifications for Medium or 
PRG «CHUM -ceroctnsivcsauscnisrsrnttcinwssseneoeueiin .10¢ 
High tensile hull steel subject to 

U. Navy Dept. or equivalent 
BNSCIREREIONE — ..cccccocscecrccccescrsccncvcecosscceneess 0c 
Boiler steel subject to U. S. Navy 
Dept. Specifications, classes A and 
PIE, PE SEINE ae 1.50¢ 
Hull plates to hull specifications, required 
to stand cold flanging, take extra for 
flange steel. 

Floor Plates 


sécunaiinitiecedeies bbautéicuaieondlah faa 1.75c 
furnished to 
“Stock Steel” 


Checkered plates 
Checkered plates are not 
sketch and are rolled from 


only. No physical tests will be made on 
checkered plates. 
INSPECTION 
OEE, SURI — oncsicsecosscavosseenacncecactisey No extra 
Charles for other inspection, such as 


Lloyd’s or American bureau of shipping, 
will be made by inspection bureau direct 


to buyer. 
CUTTING 
LENGTH OR DIAMETER 


All Plates, Rectangular or Otherwise 
Five feet and over up to published limit of 
length, but not over 80 feet....No extra 


Under 5 feet to 8 feet inclusive... .10c 
Under 8 feet to 2 feet inclusive........ .25¢ 
Under 2 feet to 1 foot inclusive...... 50c 
Ee SUNG 2. RMNDE ~csccavceaanasnounssxeceVecsseaecreonmanues’ .550 
Over 80 feet to 100 feet inclusive... .10c 

Over 100 feet add .25¢ plus .05c for 
every additional 2 feet or fraction thereof. 

Regular Sketches 
With not more than four straight cuts. 
(Including straight taper plates) 

PUG TEAS MEU sicaseccomsaniicensenkekscascscreciss .10c 


Irregular Sketches 
With not more than four straight cuts. 


(Sketches cannot be sheared with re- 
entrant angles) 
PGTEAGAL WRI) Cisceiscscacecinsesocsssateensesesotiase .20¢ 
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